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‘THE OPEN DOOR. 


[Inscribed to a dear and happy Memory. | 


I roox the house of Brentwood 
on my return from India in 18—, 
for the temporary accommodation 
of my family, until I could find 
a permanent home for them, It 
had many advantages which made 
it peculiarly appropriate. It was 
within reach of Edinburgh, and 
my boy Roland, whose education 
had been considerably neglected, 
could go in and out to school, 
which was thought to be better 
for him than either leaving home 
altogether or staying there always 
with a tutor. The first of these 
expedients would have seemed pre- 
ferable to me, the second com- 
mended itself to his mother. The 
doctor, like a judicious man, took 
the midway between. “Put him on 
his pony and let him ride into the 
Academy every morning; it will do 
him all the good in the world,” Dr. 
Simson said; “and when it is bad 
weather there is the train.” His 
mother accepted this solution of the 
difficulty more easily than I could 
have hoped; and our pale-faced 
boy, who had never known any- 
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thing more al sage, | than Simla, 
began to encounter the brisk breezes 
of the North in the subdued sever- 
ity of the month of May. Before 
the time of the vacation in July 
we had the satisfaction of seeing 
him begin to acquire something of 
the brown and ruddy complexion 
of his schoolfellows. The English 
system did not commend itself to 
Scotland in these days. There 
was no little Eton at Fettes; nor 
do I think, if there had been, that a 
genteel exotic of that class would 
have tempted either my wife or 
me. The lad was doubly precious 
to us, being the only one left us of 
many; and he was fragile in body, 
we believed, and deeply sensitive 
in mind. To keep him at home, 
and yet to send him to school—to 
combine the advantages of the two 
systems—seemed to be everything 
that could be desired. The two 
girls also found at Brentwood every- 
thing they wanted. They were 
near enough to Edinburgh to have 
masters and lessons as many as they 
required for completing that never- 
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ending education which the young 
oy seem to require nowadays. 

eir mother married me when she 
was younger than Agatha, and I 
should like to see them improve 
upon their mother! I myself was 
then no more than twenty-five—an 
age at which I see the young fel- 
lows now groping about them, with 
no notion what they are going to 
do with their lives. However, I 
suppose every generation has a con- 
ceit of itself which elevates it, in 
its own opinion, above that which 
comes after it. Brentwood stands 
on that fine and wealthy slope of 
country, one of the richest in 
Scotland, which lies between the 
Pentland Hills and the Firth. 


In clear weather you could see 
the blue gleam—like a bent bow, 
embracing the wealthy fields and 
scattered houses—of the great 
estuary on one side of 


you; and 
on the other the blue heights, not 
gigantic like those we had been 
used to, but just high enough for 
all the glories of the atmosphere, 
the play of clouds, and sweet reflec- 
tions, which give to a hilly country 
an interest and a charm which no- 
thing else can emulate. Edinburgh, 
with its two lesser heights—the 
Castle and the Calton Hill—its 
spires and towers piercing through 
the smoke, and Arthur’s Seat, lying 
crouched behind, like a guardian 
no longer very needful, taking his 
repose beside the well - beloved 
charge, which is now, so to speak, 
able to take care of itself with- 
out him—lay at our right hand. 
From the lawn and drawing-room 
windows we could see all these 
varieties of landscape. The col- 
our was sometimes a little chilly, 
but sometimes, also, as animated 
and full of vicissitude as a drama, 
I was never tired of it. Its col- 
our and freshness revived the eyes 
which had grown weary of arid 
plains and blazing skies. It was 


Jan, 
always cheery, and fresh, and full 
of repose. 

The village of Brentwood lay 
almost under the house, on the 
other side of the deep little ravine, 
down which a stream—which ought 
to have been a lovely, wild, and 
frolicsome little river—flowed be- 
tween its rocks and trees. The 
river, like so many in that district, 
had, however, in its earlier life 
been sacrificed to trade, and was 
grimy with paper-making. But 
this did not affect our pleasure in 
it so much as I have known it to 
affect other streams. Perhaps our 
water was more rapid — perhaps 
less clogged with dirt and refuse. 
Our side of the dell was charm- 
ingly accidenté, and clothed with 
fine trees, through which various 
paths wound down to the river-side 
and to the village bridge which 
crossed the stream. The village 
lay in the hollow, and climbed, 
with very prosaic houses, the other 
side. Village architecture does 
not flourish in Scotland. The blue 
slates and the grey stone are sworn 
foes to the picturesque; and a 
I do not, for my own part, dislike 
the interior of an old-fashioned 
pewed and galleried church, with 
its little family settlements on all 
sides, the square box outside, with 
its bit of a spire like a handle to 
lift it by, is not an improvement 
to the landscape. Still a cluster 
of houses on differing elevations, 
with scraps of garden coming in 
between, a hedgerow with clothes 
laid out to dry, the opening of a 
street with its rural sociability, the 
women at their doors, the slow 
waggon lumbering along—gives a 
centre to the landscape. It was 
cheerful to look at, and convenient 
in a hundred ways. Within our- 
selves we had walks in plenty, the 
glen being always beautiful in all 
its phases, whether the woods were 
green in the spring or ruddy in the 
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autumn. In the park which sur- 
rounded the house were the ruins of 
the former mansion of Brentwood, 
a much smaller and less import- 
ant house than the solid a 
edifice which we inhabited. The 
ruins were picturesque, however, 
and gave importance to the place. 
Even we, who were but temporary 
tenants, felt a vague pride in them, 
as if they somehow reflected a cer- 
tain consequence upon ourselves. 
The old building had the remains 
of a tower, an indistinguishable 
mass of mason-work, overgrown 
with ivy, and the shells of walls 
attached to this were half filled up 
with soil. I had never examined 


it closely, I am ashamed to say. 
There was a large room, or what 
had been a large room, with the 
lower part of the windows still 
existing, on the principal floor, and 
underneath other windows, which 
were perfect, though half filled up 


with fallen soil, and waving with 
a wild growth of brambles and 
chance growths of all kinds. This 
was the oldest part of all. At a 
little distance were some very com- 
monplace and disjointed fragments 
of building, one of them suggesting 
a certain pathos by its very com- 
monness and the complete wreck 
which it showed. This was the 
end of a low gable, a bit of grey 
wall, all encrusted with lichens, in 
which was a common doorway. 
Probably it had been a servants’ 
entrance, a back-door, or opening 
into what are called “the offices” 
in Scotland. No offices remained 
to be entered—pantry and kitchen 
had all been swept out of being; 
but there stood the doorway open 
and vacant, free to all the winds, 
to the rabbits, and every wild crea- 
ture. It struck my eye, the first 
time I went to Brentwood, like a 
melancholy comment upon a life 
that was over. A door that led 
to nothing—closed once, perhaps, 
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with anxious care, bolted and 
guarded, now void of any mean- 
ing. It impressed me, I remember, 
from the first; so perhaps it may 
be said that my mind was pre- 
pared to attach to it an importance 
which nothing justified. 

The summer was a very happy 
period of repose’ for us all. e 
warmth of Indian suns was still 
in our veins, and we did not feel 
the cold. It seemed to us that 
we could never have enough of the 
greenness, the dewiness, the fresh- 
ness of the northern landscape. 
Even its mists were pleasant to us, 
taking all the fever out of us, and 
pouring in vigour and refreshment. 
In autumn we followed the fashion 
of the time, and went away for 
change, which we did not in the 
least require. It was when the 
family had settled down for the 
winter, when the days were short 
and dark, and the rigorous reign 
of frost upon us,.that the incidents 
occurred which alone could justify 
me in intruding upon the world 
my private affairs. These inci- 
dents were, however, of so curious 
a character, that I hope my inevi- 
table references to my own famil 
and pressing personal interests wi 
meet with a general pardon. 

I was absent in London when 
these events began. In London 
an old Indian plunges back into 
the interests with which all his 
previous life has been associated, 
and meets old friends at every 
step. I had been circulating among 
some half-dozen of these—enjoy- 
ing the return to my former life 
in shadow, though I had been so 
thankful in substance to throw it 
aside—and had missed some of 
my home letters, what with going 
down from Friday to Monday to 
old Benbow’s place in the country, 
and stopping on the way back to 
dine and sleep at Sellars and to 
take a look into Cross’s stables, 
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which occupied another day. It 
is never safe to miss one’s letters. 
In this transitory life, as the Prayer- 
book says, how can one ever be 
certain what is going to happen? 
All was perfectly well at home. 
I knew very well (I thought) what 
they would have to say to me: 
“The weather has been so fine, 
that Roland has not once gone by 
train, and he enjoys the ride be- 
yond anything.” “Dear papa, be 
sure that you don’t forget anything, 
but bring us so-and-so, and so-and- 
so”—a list as long as my arm. 
Dear girls and dearer mother! I 
would not for the world have 
forgotten their commissions, or 
given the sight of their little 
letters, for all the Benbows and 
Crosses in the world. 

But I was confident in my 
home-comfort and _ peacefulness. 
When I got back to my club, 
however, three or four letters were 
lying for me, upon some of which 
I noticed the “immediate,” “ ur- 
gent,” which old-fashioned people 
and anxious people still believe 
will influence the post-office and 
quicken the speed of the mails. I 
was about to open one of these, 
when the club porter brought me 
two telegrams, one of which, he 
said, had arrived the night before. 
I opened, as was to be expected, 
the last first, and this was what I 
read: “ Why don’t you come or 
answer? For God’s sake, come. 
He is much worse.” This was a 
thunderbolt to fall upon a man’s 
head who had one only son, and he 
the light of his eyes! The other 
telegram, which I opened with 
hands trembling so much that I 
lost time by my haste, was to much 
the same purport: “No better; 
doctor afraid of brain-fever. Calls 
for you day and night, Let noth- 
ing detain you.” The first thing 
I did was to look up the time- 
tables to see if there was any way 
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of getting off sooner than by the 
night-train, though I knew well 
enough there was not; and then I 
read the letters, which furnished, 
alas! too clearly, all the details, 
They told me that the boy had 
been pale for some time, with 
a scared look. His mother had 
noticed it before I left home, but 
would not say anything to alarm 
me. This look had increased day by 
day ; and soon it was observed that 
Roland came home at a wild gallop 
through the park, his pony panting 
and in foam, himself “as white as 
a sheet,” but with the perspiration 
streaming from his forehead. For 
a long time he had resisted all 
questioning, but at length had 
developed such strange changes of 
mood, showing a reluctance to go 
to school, a desire to be fetched in 
the carriage at night—which was 
a ridiculous piece of luxury—an 
unwillingness to go out in the 
grounds, and nervous start at every 
sound, that his mother had in- 
sisted upon an explanation. When 
the boy—our boy Roland, who 
had never known what fear was— 
began to talk to her of voices he 
had heard in the park, and sha- 
dows that had appeared to him 
among the ruins, my wife promptly 
put him to bed and sent for Dr. 
Simson—which, of course, was the 
only thing to do. 

I hurried off that evening, as 
may be supposed, with an anxious 
heart. How I got through the 
hours before the starting of the 
train, I cannot tell. We must all 
be thankful for the quickness of 
the railway when in anxiety ; but to 
have thrown myself into a post- 
chaise as soon as horses could be 
put to, would have been a relief. 
I got to Edinburgh very early in 
the blackness of the winter morn- 
ing, and scarcely dared look the 
man in the face, at whom I gasped 
“ What news?” My wife had sent 
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the brougham for me, which I con- 
cluded, before the man spoke, was 
a bad sign. His answer was that 
stereotyped answer which leaves 
the imagination so wildly free— 
“Just the same.” Just the same! 
What might that mean? The 
horses seemed to me to ¢reep along 
the long dark country-road. As 
we dashed through the park, I 
thought I heard some one moaning 
among the trees, and clenched my 
fist at them (whoever they might 
be) with fury. Why had the fool 
of a woman at the gate allowed 
any one to come in to disturb the 
quiet of the place? 
been in such hot haste to get home, 
I think I should have stopped the 
carriage and got out to see what 
tramp it was that had made an en- 
trance, and chosen my grounds, of 
all places in the world,—when my 
boy was il] !—to grumble and groan 
in. But I had no reason to com- 
The 


= of our slow pace here. 
orses flew like lightning along the 
intervening path, and drew up at 
the door all panting, as if they had 


run a race. My wife stood at the 
open door with a pale face, and a 
candle in her hand, which made her 
look paler still as the wind blew 
the flame about. “ He is sleeping,” 
she said in a whisper, as if her voice 
might wake him. And I replied, 
when I could find my voice, also in 
a whisper, as though the jingling 
of the horses’ furniture and the 
sound of their hoofs must not have 
been more dangerous. I stood on 
the steps with her a moment, 
almost afraid to go in, now that I 
was here; and it seemed to me that 
I saw without observing, if I may 
say so, that the horses were un- 
willing to turn round, though their 
stables lay that way, or that the 
men were unwilling. These things 
occurred to me afterwards, though 
at the moment I was not capable 
of anything but to ask questions 


If I had not. 
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and to hear of the condition of the 
boy. 

I looked at him from the door of 
his room, for we were afraid to go 
near, lest we should disturb that 
blessed sleep. It looked like actual 
sleep—not the lethargy into which 
my wife told me he would some- 
times fall. She told me everything 
in the next room, which communi- 
cated with his, rising now and then 
and going to the door of communi- 
cation; and in this there was much 
that was very startling and confus- 
ing to the mind. It appeared that 
ever since the winter began, since 
it was early dark, and night had 
fallen before his return from school, 
he had been hearing voices among 
the ruins—at first only a groaning, 
he said, at which his pony was as 
much alarmed as he was, but by 
degreesavoice. The tears ran down 
my wife’s cheeks as she described 
to me how he would start up in the 
night and cry out, “Oh, mother, 
let me in! oh, mother, let me in!” 
with a pathos which rent her heart. 
And she sitting there all the time, 
only longing to do everything his 
heart could desire! But though 
she would try to soothe him, crying, 
“Yon are at home, my darling. I 
am here. Don’t you know me? 
Your mother is here!” he would 
only stare at her, and after a while 
spring up again with the same cry. 
At other times he would be quite 
reasonable, she said, asking eagerly 
when I was coming, but declaring 
that he must go with me as soon as 
I did so, “to let them in.” “The 
doctor thinks his nervous system 
must have received a shock,” my 
wife said. “Oh, Henry, can it be 
that we have pushed him on too 
much with his work—a delicate 
boy like Roland ?—and what is his 
work in comparison with his health ? 
Even you would think little of hon- 
ours or prizes if it hurt the boy’s 
health.” Even I! as if I were an 
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inhuman father sacrificing my child 
to my ambition. But I would not 
increase her trouble by taking any 
notice. After a while they persuaded 
me to lie down, to rest, and to eat— 
none of which things had been pos- 
sible since I received their letters. 
The mere fact of being on the spot, 
of course, in itself was a great thing ; 
and when I knew that I could be 
called in a moment, as soon as he 
was awake and wanted me, I felt 
capable, even in the dark, chill 
morning twilight, to snatch an hour 
or two’s sleep. A’ it happened, I 
was so worn out with the strain of 
anxiety, and he so quieted and con- 
soled by knowing I had come, that 
I was not disturbed till the after- 
noon, when the twilight had again 
settled down. There was just day- 
light enough to see his face when I 
went to him; and what a change 
in a fortnight! He was paler and 
more worn, I thought, than even in 
those dreadful days in the plains 
before we left India, His hair 
seemed to me to have grown long 
and lank; his eyes were like blaz- 
ing lights projecting out of his 
white face. He got hold of 
my hand in a cold and tremulous 
clutch, and waved to everybody to 
go away. “Goaway—even mother,” 

e said—“go away.” This went 
to her heart, for she did not like 
that even I should have more 
of the boy’s confidence than her- 
self; but my wife has never been 
a woman to think of herself, and 
she left us alone. “Are they all 
gone?” he said, eagerly. ‘They 
would not let me speak. The 
doctor treated me as if I was a 
fool. You know I am not a fool, 
papa.” 

“Yes, yes, my boy, I know; but 
you are ill, and quiet is so neces- 
sary. You are not only not a fool, 
Roland, but you are reasonable and 
understand. When you are ill you 
must deny yourself; you must not 


do everything that you might do 
being well.” 

He waved his thin hand with a 
sort of indignation. “Then, father, 
I am not ill,” he cried. “Oh, I 
thought when you came you would 
not stop me,—you would see the 
sense of it! What do you think 
is the matter with me, all of you? 
Simson is well enough, but he is 
only a doctor. What do you think 
is the matter with me? I am no 
more ill than you are. A doctor, 
of course, he thinks you are ill the 
moment he looks at you— that’s 
what he’s there for—and claps you 
into bed.” 

“Which is the best place for you 
at present, my dear boy.” 

“T made up my mind,” cried the 
little fellow, “that I would stand 
it till you came home. I said to 
myself, I won’t frighten mother 
and the girls. But now, father,” 
he cried, half jumping out of bed, 
“it’s not illness,—it’s a secret.” 

His eyes shone so wildly, his 
face was so swept with strong feel- 
ing, that my heart sank within me. 
It could be nothing but fever that 
did it, and fever had been so fatal. 
I got him into my arms to put him 
back into bed. “Roland,” I said, 
humouring the poor child, which 
I knew was the only way, “if you 
are going to tell me this secret to 
do any good, you know you must 
be quite quiet, and not excite your- 
self, If you excite yourself, I must 
not let you speak.” 

“Yes, father,” said the boy. He 
was quiet directly, like a man, as if 
he quite understood. When I had 
laid him back on his pillow, he 
looked up at me with that grateful 
sweet look with which children, 
when they are ill, break one’s heart, 
the water coming into his eyes in 
his weakness. “I was sure as soon 
as you were here you would know 
what to do,” he said. 

“To be sure, my boy. Now 
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keep quiet, and tell it all out like 
a man.” To think I was telling 
lies to my own child! for I did it 
only to humour him, thinking, poor 
little fellow, his brain was wrong. 

“Yes, father. Father, there is 
some one in the park,—some one 
that has been badly used.” 

“Hush, my dear; you remem- 
ber, there is to be no excitement. 
Well, who is this somebody, and 
who has been ill-using him? We 
will soon put a stop to that.” 

“ Ah,” cried Roland, “but it is 
not so easy as you think. I don’t 
know who it is. It is just a cry. 
Oh, if you could hear it! It gets 
into my head in my sleep. I heard 
it as clear—as clear;—and they 
think that I am dreaming —or 
raving perhaps,” the boy said, with 
a sort of disdainful smile. 

This look of his perplexed me; 
it was less like fever than I thought. 
“Are you quite sure you have not 
dreamt it, Roland!” I said. 

“ Dreamt?— that!” He was 
springing up again when he sud- 
denly bethought himself, and lay 
down flat with the same sort of 
smile on his face. “The pony 
heard it too,” he said. “She 
one as if she had been shot. 

I had not grasped at the reins,— 
for I was frightened, father x 
- “No shame to you, my boy,” 
said I, though I scarcely knew 
why. 

“If I hadn’t held to her like a 
leech, she’d have pitched me over 
her head, and never drew breath 
till we were at the door. Did the 
pony dream it?’ he said, with a 
soft disdain, yet indulgence for my 
foolishness. Then he added slowly: 
“It was only a cry the first time, 
and all the time before you went 
away. I wouldn’t tell you, for it 
was so wretched to be frightened. 
I thought it might be a hare or a 
rabbit snared, and I went in the 
morning and looked, but there was 
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nothing. It was after you went I 
heard it really first, and this is 
what it says.” He raised himself 
on his elbow close to me, and 
looked me in the face. ‘“‘Qh, 
mother, let me in! oh, mother, let 
me in!’” As he said the words a 
mist came over his face, the mouth 
quivered, the soft features all 
melted and changed, and when 
he had ended these pitiful words, 
dissolved in a shower of heavy 
tears. 

Was it a hallucination? Was it 
the fever of the*brain? Was it the 
disordered fancy caused by great 
bodily weakness? How could I 
tell? I thought it wisest to accept 
it as if it were all true. 

“This is very touching, Roland,” 
I said. 

“Oh, if you had just heard it, 
father! I said to myself, if father 
heard it he would do something; 
but mamma, you know, she’s given 
over to Simson, and that fellow’s a 
doctor, and never thinks of anything 
but clapping you into bed.” 

“We must not blame Simson 
for being a doctor, Roland.” 

“No, no,” said my boy, with de- 
lightful toleration and indulgence ; 
“oh no; that’s the good of him— 
that’s what he’s for; I know that. 
But you—you are different; you 
are just father, and you'll do some- . 
thing,—directly, papa, directly,— 
this very night.” 

“Surely,” I said. “No doubt 
it is some little lost child.” 

He gave me a sudden, swift look, 
investigating my face as if to see if, 
after all, this was everything my 
eminence as “father” came to,—no 
more than that? Then he got hold 
of my shoulder, clutching it with 
his thin hand: “Look here,” he 
said, with a quiver in his voice; 
“suppose it wasn’t living at all !” 

“My dear boy, how then could 
you have heard it ?” I said. 

He turned away from me with a 
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ttish exclamation—“ As if you 

idn’t know better than that !” 

“Do you want to tell me it isa 
ghost?” I said. 

Roland withdrew his hand; his 
countenance assumed an aspect of 
great dignity and gravity; a slight 
quiver remained about his lips. 
“Whatever it was—you always 
said we were not to call names. It 
was something —in trouble. Oh, 
father, in terrible trouble !” 

“But, my boy,” I said—I was at 
my wits’ end—“if it was a child 
that was lost, or any poor human 
creature——but, Roland, what do 

ou want me to do?” 

“T should know if I was you,” 
said the child, eagerly. “ That is 
what I always said to myself— 
Father will know. Ob, papa, papa, 
to have to face it night after night, 
in such terrible, terrible trouble! 
and never to be able to do it any 

ood. I don’t want to cry; it’s 
ike a baby, I know; but I can’t 
help it;—out there all by itself in 
the ruin, and nobody to help it. 
I can’t bear it, I can’t bear it!” 
cried my generous boy. And in 
his weakness he burst out, after 
many attempts ‘to restrain it, into 
a great childish fit of sobbing and 
tears. 

I do not know that I ever was 
in a greater perplexity in my life; 
and afterwards, when I thought of 
it, there was something comic in it 
too. It is bad enough to find your 
child’s mind possessed with the 
conviction that he has seen—or 
heard—a ghost. But that he 
should require you to go instantly 
and help that ghost, was the most 
bewildering experience that had 
ever come my way. I am a sober 
man myself, and not superstitious 
—at least any more than everybody 
is superstitious. Of course I do 
not believe in ghosts; but I don’t 
deny any more than other people, 
that there are stories, which I can- 


not pretend to understand. My 
blood got a sort of chill in my veins 
at the idea that Roland should be a 
ghost-seer; for that generally means 
a hysterical temperament and weak 
health, and all that men most hate 
and fear for their children. But that 
I should take up his ghost and right 
its wrongs, and save it from its 
trouble, was such a mission as was 
enough to confuse any man. I did 
my best to console my boy without 
giving any promise of this astonish- 
ing kind; but he was too sharp for 
me. He would have none of my 
caresses. With sobs breaking in 
at intervals upon his voice, and the 
rain-drops hanging on his eyelids, 
he yet returned to the charge. 

“Tt will be there now—it will 
be there all the night. Oh, think, 
papa, think, if it was me! I can’t 
rest for thinking of it. Don’t!” 
he cried, putting away my hand— 
“don’t! You go and help it, and 
mother can take care of me.” 

“ But, Roland, what can I do?” 

My boy opened his eyes, which 
were large with weakness and fever, 
and gave me a smile such, I think, 
as sick children only know the se- 
cret of. “I was sure you would 
know as soon as you came. [I al- 
ways said—Father will know: and 
mother,” he cried, with a softening 
of repose upon his face, his limbs 
relaxing, his form sinking with 
a luxurious repose in his bed— 
“mother can come and take care 
of me.” 

I called her, and saw him turn 
to her with the complete depend- 
ence of a child, and then I went 
away and left them, as perplexed a 
man as any in Scotland. I must 
say, however, I had this consola- 
tion, that my mind was greatly eased 
about Roland. He might be under 
a hallucination, but his head was 
clear enough, and I did not think 
him so ill as everybody else did. 
The girls were astonished even at 
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the ease with which I took his ill- 
ness. ‘“ How do you think he is?” 
they said in a breath, coming round 
me, laying hold of me. “ Not half 
so ill as I expected,” I said; “ not 
very bad at all.” “Oh, papa, you 
are a darling !” cried Agatha, kissing 
me, and crying upon my shoulder ; 
while little Jeanie, who was as 
pale as Roland, clasped both her 
arms round mine, and could not 
speak at all. I knew nothing about 
it, not half so much as Simson, but 
they believed in me; they had a 
fecling that all would go right now. 
God is very good to you when your 
children look to you like that. It 
makes one humble, not proud, I 
was not worthy of it; and then I 
recollected that I had to act the 
part of a father to Roland’s ghost, 
which made me almost laugh, 
though I might just as well have 
cried. It was the strangest mission 
that ever was intrusted to mortal 
man. 

It was then I remembered sud- 
denly the looks of the men when 
they turned to take the brougham to 
the stables in the dark that morn- 
ing: they had not liked it, and the 
horses had not liked it. I remem- 
bered that even in my anxiety about 
Roland I had heard them tearing 
along the avenue back to the stables, 
and had made a memorandum men- 
tally that I must speak of it. It 
seemed to me that the best thing 
I could do was to go to the stables 
now and make a few inquiries. It 
is impossible to fathom the minds 
of rustics; there might be some 
deviltry of practical joking, for any- 
thing I knew; or they might have 
some reason in getting up a bad rep- 
utation for the Brentwood avenue. 
It was getting dark by the time I 
went out, and nobody who knows 
the country will need to be told how 
black is the darkness of a Novem- 
ber night under high laurel-bushes 
and yew-trees. I walked into the 
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heart of the shrubberies two or 
three times, not seeing a step be- 
fore me, till I came out upon the 
broader carriage-road, where the 
trees opened a little, and there was 
a faint grey glimmer of sky visible, 
under which the great limes and 
elms stood darkling like ghosts; 
but it grew black again as I ap- 
proached the corner where the ruins 
lay. Both eyes and ears were on 
the alert, as may be supposed ; but I 
could see nothing in the absolute 
gloom, and, so far as I can recollect, I 
heard nothing. Nevertheless there 
came a strong impression upon me 
that somebody was there. It is a 
sensation which most people have 
felt. I have seen when it has been 
strong enough to awake yon out of 
sleep, the sense of some one looking 
at you. I suppose my imagination 
had been affected by Roland’s story ; 
and the mystery of the darkness is 
always full of suggestions. I stamp- 
ed my feet violently on the gravel to 
rouse myself, and called out sharply, 
“Who's there?’ Nobody answer- 
ed, nor did I expect any one to 
answer, but the impression had 
been made. I was so foolish that 
I did not like to look back, but 
went sideways, keeping an eye on 
the gloom behind. It was with 
great relief that I spied the light 
in the stables, making a sort of 
oasis in the darkness. I walked 
very quickly into the midst of that 
lighted and cheerful place, and 
thought the clank of the groom’s 
ail one of the pleasantest sounds 

had ever heard. The coachman 
was the head of this little colony, 
and it was to his house I went to 
pursue my investigations. He was 
a native of the district, and had 
taken care of the place in the ab- 
sence of the family for years; it 
was impossible but that he must 
know everything that was going 
on, and all the traditions of the 
place. The men, I could see, eyed 
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me anxiously when I thus appeared 
at such an hour among them, and 
followed me with their eyes to 
Jarvis’s house, where he lived alone 
with his old wife, their children 
being all married and out in the 


“ Noises? — ou ay, there'll be 
noises — the wind in the trees, 
and the water soughing down the 
glen. As for tramps, Cornel, no, 
there’s little o’ that kind o’ cattle 
about here; and Merran at the 
gate’s a careful body.” Jarvis 
moved about with some embar- 
rassment from one leg to another 
as he spoke. He kept in the shade, 
and did not look at me more than 
he could help. Evidently his mind 
was perturbed, and he had reasons 
for keeping his own counsel. His 
wife sat by, giving him a quick look 
now and then, but saying nothing. 
The kitchen was very snug, and 
warm, and bright—as different as 
could be from the chill and mys- 
tery of the night outside. 

“T think you are trifling with 
me, Jarvis,” I said. 

“ Triflin’, Cornel? nome. What 
would I trifle for? If the deevil 
himsel was in the auld hoose, I 
have no interest in’t one way or 
another x 

“Sandy, hold your peace!” cried 
his wife, imperatively. 

“And what am I to hold my 
peace for, wi’ the Cornel standing 
there asking a’ thae questions? I’m 
saying, if the deevil himsel 1 

“And I’m telling ye hold your 
peace !” cried the woman, in great 
excitement. “ Dark November 
weather and lang nichts, and us 
that ken a’ we ken. How daur ye 
name—a name that shouldna be 
spoken?” She threw down her 
stocking and got up, also in great 
agitation. “I tellt ye you never 
could keep it. It’s no a thing that 
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world. Mrs. Jarvis met me with 
anxious questions. How was the 
poor young gentleman? but the 
others knew, 1 could see by their 
faces, that not even this was the 
foremost thing in my mind. 


will hide; and the haill toun kens 
as weel as you or me. Tell the 
Cornel straight out, or see, I'll do 
it. Idinna hold wi’ your secrets: 
and a secret that the haill toun 
kens!” She snapped her fingers 
with an air of large disdain. As 
for Jarvis, ruddy and big as he was, 
he shrank to nothing before this 
decided woman. He repeated to 
her two or three times her own ad- 
juration, “ Hold your peace !” then, 
suddenly changing his tone, cried 
out, “Tell him then, confound ye! 
Tll wash my hands o’t. If a’ the 
ghosts in Scotland were in the 
auld hoose, is that ony concern 0’ 
mine ?” 

After this I elicited without 
much difficulty the whole story. 
In the opinion of the Jarvises, and 
of everybody about, the certainty 
that the place was haunted was 
beyond all doubt. As Sandy and 
his wife warmed to the tale, one 
tripping up another in their eager- 
ness to tell everything, it gradually 
developed as distinct a superstition 
as I ever heard, and not without 
poetry and pathos. How long it 
was since the voice had been heard 
first, nobody could tell with certainty. 
Jarvis’s opinion was that his father, 
who had been coachman at Brent- 
wood before him, had never heard 
anything about it, and that the 
whole thing had arisen within the 
last ten years, since the complete 
dismantling of the old house: which 
was a wonderfully modern date for 
a tale so well authenticated. Ac- 
cording to these witnesses, and to 
several whom I questioned after- 
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wards, and who were all in per- 
fect agreement, it was only in the 
months of November and Decem- 
ber that “the visitation” occurred. 
During these months, the darkest of 
the year, scarcely a night passed 
without the recurrence of these in- 
explicable cries. Nothing, it was 
said, had ever been seen—at least 
nothing that could be identified. 
Some people, bolder or more im- 
inative than the others, had seen 
the darkness moving, Mrs. Jarvis 
said, with unconscious poetry. It 
began when night fell, and con- 
tinued, at intervals, till day broke. 
Very often it was only an inarticu- 
late cry and moaning, but some- 
times the words which had taken 
possession of my poor boy’s fancy 
had been distinctly audible—* Oh, 
mother, let me in!” The Jar- 
vises were not aware that there had 
ever been any investigation into it. 
The estate of Brentwood had lapsed 
into the hands of a distant branch 
of the family, who had lived but 
little there ; and of the many people 
who had taken it, as I had done, 
few had remained through two De- 
cembers. And nobody had taken 
the trouble to make a very close 
examination into the facts. “ No, 
no,” Jarvis said, shaking his head, 
“no, no, Cornel. Wha wad set 
themsels up for a laughin’-stock 
to a’ the country-side, making a 
wark about a ghost? Naebody 
believes in ghosts. It bid to be 
the wind in the trees, the last gen- 
tleman said, or some effec’ o’ the 
water wrastlin’ among the rocks. 
He said it was a’ quite easy ex- 
plained: but he gave up the hoose. 
And when you cam, Cornel, we 
were awfu’ anxious you should 
never hear. What for should I 
have spoiled the bargain and hairm- 
ed the property for no-thing ?” 
“Do you call my child’s life 
nothing?” I said in the trouble 
of the moment, unable to re- 
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strain myself. “And instead of 
telling this all to me, you have 
told it to him—to a delicate boy, a 
child unable to sift evidence, or 
judge for himself, a tender-hearted 
young creature——” 

I was walking about the room 
with an anger all the hotter that I 
felt it to be most likely quite un- 
just. My heart was full of bitter- 
ness against the stolid retainers of 
a family who were content to risk 
other people’s children and comfort 
rather than let a house lie empty. 
If I had been warned I might have 
taken precautions, or left the place, 
or sent Roland away, a hundred 
things which now I could not do; 
and here I was with my boy in a 
brain-fever, and his life, the most 
precious life on earth, hanging in 
the balance, dependent on whether 
or not I could get to the reason of 
a banal, commonplace ghost-story ! 
I paced about in high wrath, not 
seeing what I was to do; for, to 
take Roland away, even if he were 
able to travel, would not settle his 
agitated mind; and I feared even 
that a scientific explanation of re- 
fracted sound, or reverberation, or 
any other of the easy certainties with 
which we elder men are silenced, 
would have very little effect upon 
the boy. 

“Cornel,” said Jarvis, solemnly, 
“and she'll bear me witness—the 
young gentleman never heard a 
word from me—no, nor from either 
groom or gardener; I'll gie ye my 
word for that. In the first place, 
he’s no a lad that invites ye to 
talk. There are some that are, 
and some that arena. Some will 
draw ye on, till ye’ve tellt them a’ 
the clatter of the toun, and a’ ye 
ken, and whiles mair. But Mais- 
ter Roland, his mind’s fu’ of his 
books. He’s aye civil and kind, 
and a fine lad; but no that sort. 
And ye see it’s for a’ our interest, 
Cornel, that you should stay at 
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Brentwood. I took it upon me 
mysel to pass the word—‘No a 
- paggeom to Maister Roland, nor to 
the young leddies—no a syllable.’ 
The women-servants, that have little 
reason to be out at night, ken 
little or nothing about it. And 
some think it grand to have a 
ghost so long as they’re no in the 
way of coming across it. If you 
had been tellt the story to begin 
with, maybe ye would have thought 
80  oemap ” 

his was true enough, though it 
did not throw any light upon my 
perplexity. If we had heard of it to 
start with, it is possible that all the 
family would have considered the 
possession of a ghost a distinct ad- 
vantage. It is the fashion of the 
times. We never think what a risk 


it is to play with young imagina- 
tions, but cry out, in the fashion- 
able jargon, “A ghost !—nothing 


else was wanted to make it perfect.” 
I should not have been above this 
myself. I should have smiled, of 
course, at the idea of the ghost at 
all, but then to feel that it was 
mine would have pleased my vanity. 
Oh yes, I claim no exemption. The 
= would have been delighted. 

could fancy their eagerness, their 
interest, and excitement. No; if we 
had been told, it would have done 
no good—we should have made the 
bargain all the more eagerly, the 
fools that we are. “And there 
has been no attempt to investigate 
it,” I said, “to see what it really 
is?” 

“Eh, Cornel,” said the coach- 
man’s wife, “wha would investi- 

te, as ye call it, a thing that no- 

dy believes in? Ye would be 
the laughin’-stock of a’ the country- 
side, as my man says.” 

“ But you believe in it,” I said, 
turning upon her hastily. The 
woman was taken by surprise. She 
made a step backward out of my 
way. 
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“ Lord, Cornel, how ye frichten a 
body! Me!—there’s awfu’ strange 
things in this world. An un- 
learned person doesna ken what 
to think. But the minister and 
the gentry they just laugh in your 
face. Inquire into the thing that 
is not! Na, na, we just let it 
be” 

“Come with me, Jarvis,” I said, 
hastily, “and we'll make an at- 
tempt at least. Say nothing to the 
men or to anybody. I'll come back 
after dinner, and we’ll make a seri- 
ous attempt to see what it is, if it 
is anything. If I hear it—which 
I doubt—you may be sure I shall 
never rest till I make it out. Be 
ready for me about ten o’clock.” 

“Me, Cornel!” Jarvis said, in a 
faint voice. I had not been look- 
ing at him in my own preoccupa- 
tion, but when I did so, I found 
that the greatest change had come 
over the fat and ruddy coachman, 
“Me, Cornel!” he repeated, wip- 
ing the perspiration from his brow. 
His ruddy face hung in flabby 
folds, his knees knocked together, 
his voice seemed half extinguished 
in his throat. Then he began to 
rub his hands and smile upon me 
in a deprecating, imbecile way. 
“There’s no-thing I wouldna do 
to pleasure ye, Cornel,” taking a 
step further back. “I’m sure, she 
kens I’ve aye said I never had to 
do with a mair fair, weel-spoken 
gentleman——” Here Jarvis came 
to a pause, again looking at me, 
rubbing his hands. 

“ Well?” I said. 

“But eh, sir!” he went on, 
with the same imbecile yet in- 
sinuating smile, “if ye’ll reflect 
that I am no used to my feet. 
With a horse atween my legs, or 
the reins in my hand, I’m maybe 
nae worse than other men; but on 
fit, Cornel It’s no the—bogles ; 

but I’ve been cavalry, ye see,” 
with a little hoarse laugh, “a’ my 
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life. To face a thing ye didna 
understan’—on your feet, Cornel.” 

“Well, sir, if J do it,” said 
I, tartly, “ why shouldn’t you?” 

“Eh, Cornel, there’s an awfu’ 
difference. In the first place, ye 
tramp about the haill country-side, 
and think naething of it; but a 
walk tires me mair than a hunard 
miles’ drive: and then ye’re a gen- 
tleman, and do your ain pleasure; 
and you're no so auld as me; and 
it’s for your ain bairn, ye see, Cor- 
nel; and then r 

“He believes in it, Cornel, and 
you dinna believe in it,” the wo- 
man said. 

“Will you come with me?” I 
said, turning to her. 

She jumped back, upsetting her 
chair in her bewilderment. “ Me!” 
with a scream, and then fell into 
a sort of hysterical laugh. “I 
wouldna say but what I would go; 
but what would the folk say to 
hear of Cornel Mortimer with an 
auld silly woman at his heels ?” 

The suggestion made me laugh 
too, though I had little inclination 
for it. “I’m sorry you have so 
little spirit, Jarvis,” I said. “I 
must find some one else, I sup- 
pose.” 

Jarvis, touched by this, began 
to remonstrate, but I cut him short. 
My butler was a soldier who had 
been with me in India, and was 
not supposed to fear anything—man 
or devil,—certainly not the former ; 
and I felt that I was losing time. 
The Jarvises were too thankful to 
get rid of me. They attended me 
to the door with the most anxious 
courtesies. Outside, the two grooms 
stood close by, a little confused by 
my sudden exit. I don’t know if 
perhaps they had been listening— 
at least standing as near as pos- 
sible, to catch any scrap of the 
conversation. I waved my hand 
to them as I went past, in answer 
to their salutations, and it was very 
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apparent to me that they also were 
glad to see me go. 

And it will be thought very 
strange, but it would be weak not to 
add, that I myself, though bent on 
the investigation I have spoken of, 
pledged to Roland to carry it out, 
and feeling that my boy’s health, 
perhaps his life, depended on the 
result of my inquiry,—I felt the 
most unaccountable reluctance to 
pass these ruins on my way home. 
My curiosity was intense; and yet 
it was all my mind could do to 
pull my body along. I daresay 
the scientific people would describe 
it the other way, and attribute my 
cowardice to the state of my stom- 
ach. I went on; but if I had 
followed my impulse I should not 
have gone on, I should have turned 
and bolted. Everything in me 
seemed to cry out against it; my 
heart thumped, my pulses all began, 
like sledge-hammers, beating against 
my ears and every sensitive part. 
It was very dark, as I have said; 
the old house, with its shapeless 
tower, loomed a heavy mass through 
the darkness, which was only not 
entirely so solid as itself. On the 
other hand, the great dark cedars 
of which we were so proud seemed 
to fill up the night. My foot 
strayed out of the path in my con- 
fusion and the gloom together, and 
I brought myself up with a cry as 
I felt myself knock against some- 
thing solid. What was it? The 
contact with hard stone and lime, 
and prickly bramble- bushes, re- 
stored me a little to myself. “Oh, 
it’s only the old gable,” I said 
aloud, with a little laugh to reas- 
sure myself. The rough feeling of 
the stones reconciled me. As I 
groped about thus, I shook off my 
visionary folly. What so easily ex- 
plained as that I should have stray- 
ed from the path in the darkness? 
This brought me back to common 
existence, as if I had been shaken 
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by a wise hand out of all the silli- 
ness of superstition. How silly it 
was, after all! What did it matter 
which path I took? I laughed 
again, this time with better heart— 
when suddenly, in a moment, the 
blood was chilled in my veins, a 
shiver stole along my spine, my 
faculties seemed to forsake me. 
Close by me at my side, at my 
feet, there was a sigh. No, not a 
groan, not a moaning, not any- 
thing so tangible—a perfectly soft, 
faint, inarticulate sigh. I sprung 
back, and my heart stopped beat- 
ing. Mistaken! no, mistake was 
impossible. I heard it as clearly 
as I hear myself speak; a long, 
soft, weary sigh, as if drawn to 
the utmost, and emptying out a 
load of sadness that filled the 


breast. To hear this in the soli- 
tude, in the dark, in the night 
(though it was still early), had an 


effect which I cannot describe. I 
feel it now—something cold creep- 
ing over me, up into my hair, and 
down to my feet, which refused to 
move. I cried out, with a trem- 
bling voice, “ Who is there?” as I 
had done before—but there was no 
reply. 

I got home I don’t quite know 
how; but in my mind there was 
no longer any indifference as to the 
thing, whatever it was, that haunted 
these ruins. My scepticism dis- 
appeared like a mist. I was as 
firmly determined that there was 
something as Roland was. I did 
not for a moment pretend to myself 
that it was possible I could be de- 
ceived; there were movements and 
noises which I understood all about, 
cracklings of small branches in the 
frost, and little rolls of gravel on 
the path, such as have a very eerie 
sound sometimes, and perplex you 
with wonder as to who has done it, 
when there is no real mystery ; but 
I assure you all these little move- 
ments of nature don’t affect you one 
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bit when there is something. I un- 
derstood them. I did not under- 
stand the sigh. That was not 
simple nature; there was meanin 

in it—feeling, the soul of a creature 
invisible. This is the thing that 
human nature trembles at—a crea- 
ture invisible, yet with sensations, 
feelings, a power somehow of ex- 
pressing itself. I had not the same 
sense of unwillingness to turn my 
back upon the scene of the mystery 
which I had experienced in going to 
the stables; but I almost ran home, 
impelled by eagerness to get every- 
thing done that had to be done, 
in order to apply myself to finding 
it out. Bagley was in the hall as 
usual when I went in. He was al- 


. ways there in the afternoon, always 


with the appearance of perfect oc- 
cupation, yet, so far as I know, 
never doing anything. The door 
was open, so that I hurried in with- 
out any pause, breathless; but the 
sight of his calm regard, as he came 
to help me off with my overcoat, 
subdued me in a moment. Any- 
thing out of the way, anything 
incomprehensible, faded to noth- 
ing in the presence of Bagley. 
You saw and wondered how he was 
made: the parting of his hair, the 
tie of his white neckcloth, the fit 
of his trousers, all perfect as works 
of art; but you could see how they 
were done, which makes all the 
difference. I flung myself upon 
him, so to speak, without waiting 
to note the extreme unlikeness of 
the man to anything of the kind I 
meant. “ Bagley,” I said, “I want 
you to come out with me to-night 
to watch for ” 

“Poachers, Colonel,” he said, a 
gleam of pleasure running all over 
him, 

“No, Bagley; a great deal worse,” 
I cried. 

“Yes, Colonel; at what hour, 
sir?” the man said; but then I had 
not told him what it was. 
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It was ten o’clock when we set 
out. All was perfectly quiet in- 
doors. My wife was with Roland, 
who had been quite calm, she said, 
and who (though the fever of course 
must run its course) had been bet- 
ter ever since I came. I told Bag- 
ley to put on a thick greatcoat over 
his evening coat, and did the same 
myself—with strong boots; for the 
soil was like a sponge, or worse. 
Talking to him, I almost forgot 
what we were going to do. It was 
darker even than it had been be- 
fore, and Bagley kept very close to 
me as we went along. I had a 
small lantern in my hand, which 
gave us a partial guidance. We 
had come to the corner where the 
path turns. On one side was the 


bowling-green, which the girls had 
taken possession of for their croquet- 
lawn—a wonderful enclosure sur- 
rounded by high hedges of holly, 


three hundred years old and more; 
on the other, the ruins. Both 
were black as night; but before 
we got so far, there was a little 
opening in which we could just 
discern the trees and the lighter 
line of the road. I thought it best 
to pause there and take breath. 
“Bagley,” I said, “there is some- 
thing about these ruins I don’t un- 
derstand. It is there I am going. 
Keep your eyes open and your wits 
about you. Be ready to pounce 
upon any stranger you see—any- 
thing, man or woman. Don’t hurt, 
but seize—anything you see.” 
“Colonel,” said Bagley, with a lit- 
tle tremor in his breath, “they do 
say there’s things there—as is nei- 
ther man nor woman.” There was 
no time for words. “Are you 
game to follow me, my man? that’s 
the question,” I said. Bagley fell 
in without a word, and saluted. 
I knew then I had nothing to 
fear. 

We went, so far as I could guess, 
exactly as I had come, when I heard 
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that sigh. The darkness, however, 
was so complete that all marks, as 
of trees or paths, disappeared. One 
moment we felt our feet on the 
gravel, another sinking noiselessly 
into the slippery grass, that was 
all. I had shut up my lantern, not 
wishing to scare any one, whoever 
it might be. Bagley followed, it 
seemed to me, exactly in my foot- 
steps as 1 made my way, as I sup- 
posed, towards the mass of the 
ruined house. We seemed to take 
along time groping along seekin 
this; the squash of the wet soi 
under our feet was the only thing 
that marked our progress. After a 
while I stood still to see, or rather 
feel, where we were. The darkness 
was very still, but no stiller than 
is usual in a winter’s night. The 
sounds I have mentioned— the 
crackling of twigs, the roll of a 
pebble, the sound of some rustle 
in the dead leaves, or creeping 
creature on the grass—were audi- 
ble when you listened, all myste- 
rious enough when your mind is 
disengaged, but to me cheering 
now as signs of the livingness of 
nature, even in the death of the 
frost. As we stood still there came 
up from the trees in the glen the 
prolonged hoot of an owl. Bagley 
started with alarm, being in a state 
of general nervousness, and not 
knowing what he was afraid of. 
But to me the sound was encour- 
aging and pleasant, being so com- 
prehensible. “An owl,” I said, 
under my breath. “‘ Y—es, Colonel,” 
said Bagley, his teeth chattering. 
We stood still about five minutes, 
while it broke into the still brood- 
ing of the air, the sound wideni 
out in circles, dying upon the dark- 
ness. This sound, which is not a 
cheerful one, made me almost gay. 
It was natural, and relieved the ten- 
sion of the mind. I moved on with 
new courage, my nervous excite- 
ment calming down. 
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When all at once, quite suddenly, 
close to us, at our feet, there broke 
out acry. I made a spring back- 
wards in the first moment of sur- 
prise and horror, and in doing so 
came sharply against the same rough 
masonry and brambles that had 
struck me before. This new sound 
came upwards from the ground—a 
low, moaning, wailing voice, full of 
suffering and pain. The contrast 
between it and the hoot of the owl 
was indescribable; the one with a 
wholesome wildness and naturalness 
that hurt nobody—the other, a 
sound that made one’s blood cur- 
dle, full of human misery. With a 
great deal of fumbling—for in spite 
of everything I could do to keep up 
my courage my hands shook, I 
managed to remove the slide of 
my lantern. The light leaped out 
like something living, and made 
the place visible in a moment. We 
were what would have been inside 
the ruined building had anything 
remained but the gable-wall which 
I have described. It was close to 
us, the vacant doorway in it going 
out straight into the blackness out- 
side. The light showed the bit of 
wall, the ivy glistening upon it in 
clouds of dark green, the bramble 
branches waving, and below, the 
open door—a door that led to 
nothing. It was from this the 
voice came which died out just as 
the light flashed upon this strange 
scene. There was a moment’s 
silence, and then it broke forth 
again. The sound was so near, so 
penetrating, so pitiful, that, in the 
nervous start I gave, the light fell 
out of my hand. As I groped for it 
in the dark my hand was clutched 
by Bagley, who I think must have 
dropped upon his knees; but I was 
too much perturbed myself to think 
much of this. He clutched at me 
in the confusion of his terror, for- 
getting all his usual decorum. 
“For God’s sake, what is it, sir?’ 


he gasped. If I yielded, there was 
evidently an end of both of us, 
“T can’t tell,” I said, “any more 
than you; that’s what we’ve got to 
find out: up, man, up!” I pulled 
him to his feet. “Will you go 
round and examine the other side, 
or will you stay here with the lan- 
tern?” Bagley gasped at me with 
a face of horror. ‘“Can’t we stay 
together, Colonel?” he said—his 
knees were trembling under him, 
I pushed him against the corner of 
the wall, and put the light into his 
hands. “ Stand fast till I come back; 
shake yourself together, man; let 
nothing pass you,” I said. The 
voice was within two or three feet 
of us, of that there could be no 
doubt. 

I went myself to the other side 
of the wall, keeping close to it, 
The light shook in Bagley’s hand, 
but, tremulous though it was, shone 
out through the vacant door, one 
oblong block of light marking all 
the crumbling corners and hanging 
masses of foliage. Was that some- 
thing dark huddled in a heap by 
the side of it? I pushed forward 
across the light in the doorway, 
and fell upon it with my hands; 
but it was only a juniper-bush 
growing close against the wall. 
Meanwhile, the sight of my figure 
crossing the doorway had brought 
Bagley’s nervous excitement to a 
height: he flew at me, gripping my 
shoulder. “I’ve got him, Colonel! 
I’ve got him !” he cried, with a voice 
of sudden exultation. He thought 
it was a man, and was at once re- 
lieved. But at that moment the 
voice burst forth again between us, 
at our feet—more close to us than 
any separate being could be. He 
dropped off from me, and fell 
against the wall, his jaw dropping 
as if he were dying. I suppose, 
at the same moment, he saw that 
it was I whom he had clutched. 
I, for my part, had scarcely more 
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command of myself. I snatched 
the light out of his hand, and flash- 
ed it all about me wildly. Nothing, 
—the juniper-bush, which I thought 
I had never seen before, the heavy 

owth of the glistening ivy, the 
rambles waving. It was close to 
my ears now, crying, crying, plead- 
ing as if for life. Either I heard 
the same words Roland had heard, 
or else, in my excitement, his ima- 
ination got possession of mine. 
The voice went on, growing into dis- 
tinct articulation, but waving about, 
now from one point, now from ano- 
ther, as if the owner of it were mov- 
ing slowly back and forward. “Mo- 
ther! mother!” and then an outburst 
of wailing. As my mind steadied, 
getting accustomed (as one’s mind 
gets accustomed to anything), it 
seemed to me as if some uneasy, 
miserable creature was pacing up 
and down before a closed door. 
Sometimes— but that must have 
- been excitement—I thought I heard 
a sound like knocking, and then 
another burst, “Oh, mother! 
mother!” All this close, close to 
the space where I was standing 
with my lantern—now before me, 
now behind me: a creature rest- 
less, unhappy, moaning, crying, 
before the vacant doorway, which 
no one could either shut or open 
more. 

“Do you hear it, Bagley? do 
you hear what it is saying?” I 
cried, stepping in through the door- 
= e was lying against the 
wall—his eyes glazed, half dead 
with terror. He made a motion 
of his lips as if to answer me, but 
‘no sounds came; then lifted his 
hand with a curious imperative 
movement as if ordering me to be 
silent and listen. And how long 
I did so I cannot tell. It began to 
have an interest, an exciting hold 
upon me, which I could not de- 
scribe. It seemed to call up visibly 
a scene any one could understand— 
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a something shut out, restlessly wan- 
dering to and fro; sometimes the 
voice dropped, as if throwing it- 
self down—sometimes wandered 
off a few paces, growing sharp and 
clear. “Oh, mother, let me in! oh, 
mother, mother, let me in! oh, let 
me in!” every word was clear to me. 
No wonder the boy had gone wild 
with pity. I tried to steady my 
mind upon Roland, upon his con- 
viction that I could do something, 
but my head swam with the excite- 
ment, even when I partially over- 
came the terror. At last the words 
died away, and there was a sound 
of sobs and moaning. I cried 
out, “In the name of God who are 
you?” with a kind of feeling in 
my mind that to use the name of 
God was profane, seeing that I did 
not believe in ghosts or anything 
supernatural; but I did it all the 
same, and waited, my heart giving 
a leap of terror lest there should be 
a reply. Why this should have 
been I cannot tell, but I had a feel- 
ing that if there was an answer it 
would be more than I could bear. 
But there was no answer; the 
moaning went on, and then, as if 
it had been real, the voice rose a 
little higher again, the words re- 
commenced, “Oh, mother, let me 
in! oh, mother, let me in!” with 
an expression that was heart-break- 
ing to hear. 

As if it had been real! What 
do I mean by that? I suppose I 
got less alarmed as the thing went 
on. I began to recover the use of 
my senses—I seemed to explain it 
all to myself by saying that this had 
once happened, that it was a recol- 
lection of a real scene. Why there 
should have seemed something quite 
satisfactory and composing in this 
explanation I cannot tell, but so it 
was. I began to listen almost as 
if it had been a play, forgetting Bag- 
ley, who, I almost think, had faint- 
ed, leaning against the wall. I was 
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startled out of this strange spec- 
tatorship that had fallen upon me 
by the sudden rush of something 
which made my heart jump once 
more, a large black figure in the 
doorway waving its arms. “Come 
in! come in! come in!” it shouted 
out hoarsely at the top of a deep 
bass voice, and then poor Bagley 
fell down senseless across the 
threshold. He was less sophisti- 
cated than I,—he had not been 
able to bear it any longer. I 
took him for something supernat- 
ural, as he took me, and it was 
some time before I awoke to the 
necessities of the moment. I re- 
membered only after, that from the 
time I began to give my attention 
to the man, I heard the other voice 
no more. It was some time before 
I brought him to. It must have 


“You've got an epidemic in your 
house, Colonel,” Simson said to me 


“ What’s the mean- 
ing of it all? Here’s your butler 
raving about a voice. This will 
never do, you know; and so far as 
I can make out, you are in it too.” 

“Yes, I am in it, doctor. I 
thought I had better speak to you. 
Of course you are treating Roland 
all right—but the boy is not rav- 
ing, he is as sane as you or I. 
It’s all true.” 

“ As sane as—I—or you. I never 
thought the boy insane. He’s got 
cerebral excitement, fever. I don’t 
know what you’ve got. There’s 
something very queer about the 
look of your eyes.” 

“Come,” said I, “you can’t put 
us all to bed, you know. You had 
better listen and hear the symptoms 
in full.” 

The doctor shrugged his shoul- 
ders, but he listened to me patiently. 
He did not believe a word of the 
story, that was clear; but he heard 


next morning. 
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been a strange scene; the lantern 
making a luminous spot in the 
darkness, the man’s white face ly- 
ing on the black earth, I over him, 
doing what I could for him. Pro- 
bably I should have been thought 
to be murdering him had any one 
seen us. When at last I succeeded 
in pouring a little brandy down his 
throat, he sat up and looked about 
him wildly. “ What’s up?’ he 
said; then recognising me, tried to 
struggle to his feet with a faint 
“ Beg your pardon, Colonel.” I got 
him home as best I could, mak- 
ing him lean upon my arm. The 
great fellow was as weak as a 
child. Fortunately he did not for 
some time remember what had 
happened. From the time Bagley 
fell the voice had stopped, and all 


was still. 


it all from beginning to end. “ My 
dear fellow,” he said, “the boy told © 
me just the same. It’s an epidemic. 
When one person falls a victim to 
this sort of thing, it’s as safe as can 
be—there’s always two or three.” 

“Then how do you account for 
it?” I said. 

“Oh, account for it !—that’s a dif- 
ferent matter ; there’s no accounting 
for the freaks our brains are subject 
to. If it’s delusion; if it’s some trick 
of the echoes or the winds—some 
phonetic disturbance or other——” 

“Come with me to-night, and 
judge for yourself,” I said. 

Upon this he laughed aloud, 
then said, “That’s not such a bad 
idea; but it would ruin me for 
ever if it were known that John 
Simson was ghost-hunting.” 

“There it is,” said I; “you dart 
down on us who are unlearned with 
your phonetic disturbances, but you 
daren’t examine what the thin 
really is for fear of being laughed 
at. That’s science!” 
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“It’s not science—it’s common- 
sense,” said the doctor. “The 
thing has delusion on the front of 
it. It is encouraging an unwhole- 
some tendency even to examine. 
What good could come of it? Even 
if I am convinced, I shouldn’t be- 
lieve.” 

“T should have said so yester- 
day; and I don’t want you to be 
convinced or to believe,” said I. 
“If you prove it to be a delusion, 
Ishall be very much obliged too, 
for one. Come; somebody must 
go with me.” 

“ You are cool,” said the doctor. 
“You've disabled this poor fellow 
of yours, and made him—on that 
point—a lunatic for life; and now 
you want to disable me. But for 
once, I’ll do it. To save appear- 


ance, if you'll give me a bed, I'll 
come over after my last rounds.” 

It was agreed that I should meet 
him at the gate, and that we should 


visit the scene of last night’s oc- 
currences before we came to the 
house, so that nobody might be 
the wiser. It was scarcely possi- 
ble to hope that the cause of Bag- 
ley’s sudden illness should not 
somehow steal into the knowledge 
of the servants at least, and it was 
better that all should be done as 
quietly as possible. The day seem- 
ed to me a very long one. I had 
to spend a certain part of it with 
Roland, which was a terrible ordeal 
for me—for what could I say to 
the boy? The improvement con- 
tinued, but he was still in a very 
precarious state, and the trembling 
vehemence with which he turned 
to me when his mother left the 
room, filled me with alarm, “ Fa- 
ther?” he said, quietly. “ Yes, 
my boy; I am giving my best 
attention to it—all is being done 
that I can do. I have not come 
to any conclusion—yet.: I am 
neglecting nothing you said,” I 
cried. What I could not do was 
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to give his active mind any en- 
couragement to dwell upon the 
mystery. It was a hard predica- 
ment, for some satisfaction had to 
be given him. He looked at me 
very wistfully, with the great blue 
eyes which gazed so large and 
brilliant out of his white and worn 
face. “You must trust me,” I 
said. “Yes,father. Father knows 
—father knows,” he said to him- 
self, as if to soothe some inward 
doubt, I left him as soon as I 
could. He was about the most 
precious thing I had on earth, and 
his health my first thought; but 
yet somehow, in the excitement of 
this other subject, I put it aside, 
and preferred not to dwell upon 
Roland, which was the most curi- 
ous part of it all. 

That night at eleven I met Sim- 
son at the gate. He had come by 
train, and I let him in gently my- 
self. I had been so much absorbed 
in the coming experiment that I 
passed the ruins in going to meet 
him, almost without thought, if 
you can understand that. I had my 
lantern; and he showed me a coil 
of taper which he had ready for 
use. “ There is nothing like light,” 
he said, in his scoffing tone. It 
was a very still night, scarcely a 
sound, but not so dark. We could 
keep the path without difficulty as 
we went along. As we approached 
the spot we could hear a low moan- 
ing, broken occasionally by a bit- 
ter cry. “Perhaps that is your 
voice,” said the doctor; “I thought 
it must be something of the kind. 
That’s a poor brute caught in some 
of these infernal traps of yours; 
you'll find it among the bushes 
somewhere.” [I said nothing. I 
felt no particular fear, but a trium- 
phant satisfaction in what was to 
follow. I led him to the spot 
where Bagley and I had stood on 
the previous night. All was silent 
as a winter night could be—so 
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silent that we heard far off the 
sound of the horses in the stables, 
the shutting of a window at the 
house. Simson lighted his taper 
and went peering about, poking 
into all the corners. We looked 
like two conspirators lying in wait 
for some unfortunate traveller; but 
not a sound broke the quiet. The 
moaning had stopped before we 
came up; a star or two shone over 
us in the sky, looking down as if 
surprised at our strange proceed- 
ings. Dr. Simson did nothing but 
utter subdued laughs under his 
breath. “I thought as much,” 
he said. “It is just the same with 


tables and all other kinds of ghostly 
apparatus ; a sceptic’s presence stops 
everything. When I am present 
nothing ever comes off. How long 
do you think it will be necessary 
to stay here? Oh, I don’t com- 
=) only, when you are satis- 


ed, J am—quite.” 

I will not deny that I was dis- 
appointed beyond measure by this 
result. It made me look like a 
credulous fool. It gave the doc- 
tor such a pull over me as noth- 
ing else could. I should point 
all his morals for years to come, 
and his materialism, his scepticism 
would be increased beyond endur- 
ance. “It seems, indeed,” I said, 
“that there is to be no——” 
“ Manifestation,” he said, langh- 
ing; “that is what all the medi- 
ums say. No manifestations, in 
consequence of the presence of 
an unbeliever.” His laugh sound- 
ed very uncomfortable to me in 
the silence; and it was now near 
midnight. But that laugh seemed 
the signal; before it died away 
the moaning we had heard before 
was resumed. It started from some 
distance off, and came towards us, 
nearer and nearer, like some one 
walking along and moaning to him- 
self. There could be no idea now 
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that it was a hare caught in a trap. 
The approach was slow, like that of 
a weak person with little halts and 
pauses. We heard it coming along 
the grass straight towards the va- 
cant doorway. Simson had been a 
little startled by the first sound. 
He said hastily, “That child has 
no business to be out so late.” 
But he felt, as well as I, that this 
was no child’s voice. As it came 
nearer, he grew silent, and, going 
to the doorway with his taper, 
stood looking out towards the 
sound. The taper being unpro- 
tected blew about in the night air, 
though there was scarcely any 
wind. I threw the light of my 
lantern steady and white across 
the same space. It was in a blaze 
of light in the midst of the black- 
ness. A little icy thrill had gone 
over me at the first sound, but as 
it came close, I confess that my 
only feeling was satisfaction. The 
scoffer could scoff no more. The 
light touched his own face, and 
showed a very perplexed counte- 
nance. If he was afraid, he con- 
cealed it with great success, but he 
was perplexed. And then all that 
had happened on the previous 
night was enacted once more. It 
fell strangely upon me with a sense 
of repetition. Every cry, every 
sob seemed the same as before. I 
listened almost without any emo- 
tion at all in my own person, 
thinking of its effect upon Simson. 
He maintained a very bold front 
on the whole. All that coming 
and going of the voice was, if our 
ears could be trusted, exactly in 
front of the vacant, blank door- 
way, blazing full of light, which 
caught and shone in the glistening 
leaves of the great hollies at a little 
distance. Nota rabbit could have 
crossed the turf without being seen ; 
—but there was nothing. After a 
time, Simson, with a certain cau- 
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tion and bodily reluctance, as it 
seemed to me, went out with his 
roll of taper into this space. His 
figure showed against the holly in 
full outline. Just at this moment 
the voice sank, as was its custom, 
and seemed to fling itself down at 
the door. Simson recoiled vio- 
lently, as if some one had come up 
against him, then turned, and held 
his taper low as if examining some- 
thing. “Do you see anybody?” I 
cried in a whisper, feeling the chill 
of nervous panic steal over me at 
this action. “It’s nothing but a 
—— confounded juniper-bush,” he 
said. This I knew very well to be 
nonsense, for the juniper-bush was 
on the other side. He went about 
after this round and round, pok- 
ing his taper everywhere, then re- 
turned to me on the inner side of 
the wall. He scoffed no longer; 
his face was contracted and pale. 
“How long does this go on?” he 
whispered to me, like a man who 
does not wish to interrupt some one 
who is speaking. I had become 
too much perturbed myself to re- 
mark whether the successions and 
changes of the voice were the 
same as last night. It sudden- 
ly went out in the air almost as 
he was speaking, with a soft re- 
iterated sob dying away. If there 
had been anything to be seen, I 
should have said that the person 
was at that moment crouching on 
the ground close to the door. 

We walked home very silent 
afterwards. It was only when we 
were in sight of the house that I 


Next morning Simson was out 
before breakfast, and came in with 
evident signs of the damp grass on 
his boots, and a look. of worry and 
weariness, which did not say much 
for the night he had passed. He 
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said, “ What do you think of it?” 
“T can’t tell what to think of it,” 
he said quickly. He took—though 
he was a very temperate man—not 
the claret I was going to offer him, 
but some brandy from the tray, 
and swallowed it almost undiluted. 
“Mind you, I don’t believe a word 
of it,” he said, when he had lighted 
his candle; “but I can’t tell what 
to think of it,” he turned round 
to add, when he was half-way up- 
stairs. 

All of this, however, did me no 
good with the solution of my prob- 
lem. I was to help this weeping, 
sobbing thing, which was already 
to me as distinct a personality as 
anything I knew—or what should 
I say to Roland? It was on m 
heart that my boy would die if t 
could not find some way of helping 
this creature. You may be sur- 
prised that I should speak of it 
in this way. I did not know if 
it was man or woman; but I no 
more doubted that it was a soul 
in pain than I doubted my own 
being; and it was my business to 
soothe this pain—to deliver it, if 
that was possible. Was ever such 
a task given to an anxious father 
trembling for his only boy? I felt 
in my heart, fantastic as it may 
appear, that I must fulfil this 
somehow, or part with my child; 
and you may conceive that rather 
than do that I was ready to die. 
But even my dying would not have 
advanced me—unless by bringi 
me into the same world with that 
seeker at the door. 


improved a little after breakfast, 
and visited his two patients, for 
Bagley was still an invalid. I 
went out with him on his way to 
the train, to hear what he had to 
say about the boy. “He is going 
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on very well,” he said; “there are 
no complications as yet. But mind 
you, that’s not a boy to be trifled 
with, Mortimer. Not a word to 
him about last night.” I had to 
tell him then of my last interview 
with Roland, and of the impossible 
demand he had made upon me—by 
which, though he tried to laugh, he 
was much discomposed, as I could 
see. “We must just perjure our- 
selves all round,” he said, “and 
swear you exorcised it;” but the 
man was too kind-hearted to be 
satisfied with that. “It’s fright- 
fully serious for you, Mortimer. 
I can’t laugh as I should like to. 
I wish I saw a way out of it, for 
your sake. By the way,” he added 
shortly, “didn’t you notice that 
juniper-bush on the left-hand side?” 
“There was one on the right 
hand of the door. I noticed you 
made that mistake last night.” 
“ Mistake !” he cried, with a curious 
low laugh, pulling up the collar of 
his coat as though he felt the cold, 
—‘there’s no juniper there this 
morning, left or right. Just go 
and see.” As he stepped into the 
train a few minutes after, he looked 
back upon me and beckoned me 
for a parting word. “I’m coming 
back to-night,” he said. 

I don’t think I had any feeling 
about this as I turned away from 
that common bustle of the railway 
which made my private preoccupa- 
tions feel so strangely out of date. 
There had been a distinct satisfac- 
tion in my mind before that his 
scepticism had been so entirely de- 
feated. But the more serious part 
of the matter pressed upon me now. 
I went straight from the railway to 
the manse, which stood on a little 
plateau on the side of the river 
opposite to the woods of Brentwood. 
The minister was one of a class 
which is not so common in Scot- 
land as it used to be. He was 
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aman of good family, well educated 
in the Scotch way, strong in phil- 
osophy, not so strong in Greek, 
strongest of all in experience,—a 
man who had “come across,” in 
the course of his life, most people 
of note that had ever been in Scot- 
land—and who was said to be very 
sound in doctrine, without infring- 
ing the toleration to which old 
men, who are good men, so often 
come. He was old-fashioned ; per- 


‘haps he did not think so much 


about the troublous problems of 
theology as many of the young 
men, nor ask himself any hard 
questions upon the Confession of 
Faith—but he understood human 
nature, which is perhaps better. 
He received me with a cordial wel- 
come. ‘Come away, Colonel Mor- 
timer,” he said; “I’m all the more 
glad to see you, that I feel it’s a good 
sign for the boy. He’s doing well? 
—God be praised—and the Lord 
bless him and keep him. He has 
many a poor body’s prayers—and 
that can do nobody harm.” 

“ He will need them all, Dr. Mon- 
crieff,” I said, “and your counsel 
too.” And I told him the story— 
more than I had told Simson. The 
old clergyman listened to me with 
many suppressed exclamations, and 
at the end the water stood in his 
eyes. 

“That’s just beautiful,” he said. 
“T do not mind to have heard any- 
thing like it; it’s as fine as Burns 
when he wished deliverance to one 


—that is prayed for in no kirk. 
Ay, ay! so he would have you con- 
sole the poor lost spirit? God bless 


the boy! There’s something more 
than common in that, Colonel Mor- 
timer. And also the faith of him 
in his father!—I would like to put 
that into a sermon.” Then the old 
gentleman gave me an alarmed look, 
and said, “No, no; I was not 
meaning a sermon ; but I must write 
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it down for the ‘Children’s Record.’” 
I saw the thought that passed 
through his mind. Either he 
thought, or he feared I would think, 
of a funeral sermon. You may be- 
lieve this did not make me more 
cheerful. 

I can scarcely say that Dr. Mon- 
crieff gave me any advice. How 
could any one advise on such a sub- 
ject? But he said, “I think Pll 
come too. I’m an old man; I’m 
less liable to be frighted than 
those that are further off the world 
unseen. It behoves me to think 
of my own journey there. I’ve no 
cut-and-dry beliefs on the subject. 
I'll come too: and maybe at the 
moment the Lord will put it into our 
heads what to do.” 

This gave me a little comfort— 
more than Simson had given me. 
To be clear about the cause of it 
was not my grand desire. It was 
another thing that was in my mind 


—my boy. As for the poor soul at 
the open door, I had no more doubt, 
as I have said, of its existence than 


I had of my own. It was no ghost 
to me. I knew the creature, and 
it was in trouble. That was my 
feeling about it, as it was Roland’s. 
To hear it first was a great shock to 
my nerves, but not now; a man 
will get accustomed to anything. 
But to do something for it was the 
great problem; how was I to be 
serviceable to a being that was in- 
visible, that was mortal no longer? 
“Maybe at the moment the Lord 
will put it into our heads.” This 
is very old-fashioned phraseology, 
and a week before, most likely, I 
should have smiled (though always 
with kindness) at Dr. Moncrieff’s 
credulity; but there was a great 
comfort, whether rational or other- 
wise I cannot say, in the mere 
sound of the words. . 

The road to the station and the 
village lay through the glen—not 
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by the ruins; but though the sun- 
shine and the fresh air, and the 
beauty of the trees, and the sound 
of the water were all very soothing 
to the spirits, my mind was so full 
of my own subject that I could not 
refrain from turning to the right 
hand as I got to the top of the 
glen, and going straight to the 
place which I may call the scene 
of all my thoughts. It was lying 
full in the sunshine, like all the 
rest of the world. The ruined 
gable looked due east, and in the 
present aspect of the sun the light 
streamed down through the door- 
way as our lantern had done, 
throwing a flash of light upon the 
damp grass beyond. There was a 
strange suggestion in the open 
door—so futile, a kind of emblem 
of vanity—all free around, so that 
you could go where you pleased, 
and yet that semblance of an en- 
closure—that way of entrance, un- 
necessary, leading to nothing. And 
why any creature should pray and 
weep to get in—to nothing: or be 
kept out—by nothing! You could 
not dwell upon it, or it made your 
brain go round. I remembered, 
however, what Simson said about 
the juniper, with a little smile on 
my own mind as to the inaccuracy 
of recollection, which even a sci- 
entific man will be guilty of. I 
could see now the light of my 
lantern gleaming upon the wet 
glistening surface of the spiky 
leaves at the right hand—and he 
ready to go to the stake for it that 
it was the left! I went round to 
make sure. And then I saw what 
he had said. Right or left there 
was no juniper at all. I was con- 
founded by this, though it was en- 
tirely a matter of detail: nothing 
at all: a bush of brambles waving, 
the grass growing up to the very 
walls. But after all, though it 
gave me a shock for a moment, what 
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did that matter? There were marks 
as if a number of footsteps had 
been up and down in front of the 
door; but these might have been 
our steps; and all was bright, and 
peaceful, and still. I poked about 
the other ruin—the larger ruins 
of the old house—for some time, 
as I had done before. There were 
marks upon the grass here and 
there, I could not call them foot- 
steps, all about; but that told for 
nothing one way or another. I 
had examined the ruined rooms 
closely the first day. They were 
half filled up with soil and débris, 
without brackens and bramble— 
no refuge for any one there. It 
vexed me that Jarvis should see 
me coming from that spot when 
he came up to me for his orders. I 
don’t know whether my nocturnal 
expeditions had got wind among 
the servants. But there was a sig- 
nificant look in his face. Some- 
thing in it I felt was like my own 
sensations when Simson in the 
midst of his scepticism was struck 
dumb. Jarvis felt satisfied that 
his veracity had been put beyond 
question. I never spoke to a ser- 
vant of mine in such a peremptory 
tone before. I sent him away 
“ with a flea in his lug,” as the man 
described it afterwards. Interfer- 
ence of every kind was intolerable 
to me at such a moment. 

But what was strangest of all was, 
that I could not face Roland. I did 
not go up to his room as I would 
have naturally done at once. This 
the girls could not understand. 
They saw there was some mys- 
tery in it. “Mother has gone to 
lie down,” Agatha said; “he has 
had such a good night.” “But he 
wants you so, papa!” cried little 
Jeanie, always with her two arms 
embracing mine in a pretty way 
she had. I was obliged to go at 
last—but what could I say? I could 
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only kiss him, and tell him to 
keep still—that I was doing all I 
could. There is something mysti- 
cal about the patience of a child, 
“Tt will come all right, won’t it, 
father?” he said. “God grant it 
may! I hope so, Roland.” “Oh 
es, it will come all right.” Per- 
aps he understood that in the 
midst of my anxiety I could not 
stay with him as I should have 
done otherwise. But the girls 
were more surprised than it is pos- 
sible to describe. They looked at 
me with wondering eyes. “If I 
were ill, papa, and you only stayed 
with me a moment, I should break 
my heart,” said Agatha. But the 
boy had a sympathetic feeling. He 
knew that of my own will I would 
not have done it. I shut myself 
up in the library, where I could not 
rest, but kept pacing up and down 
like a caged beast. What could I 
do? and if I could do nothing, 
what would become of my boy? 
These were the questions that, with- 
out ceasing, pursued each other 
through my mind. 

Simson came out to dinner, and 
when the house was all still, and 
most of the servants in bed, we 
went out and met Dr. Moncrieff, as 
we had appointed, at the head of 
the glen. nen, for his part, was 
disposed to scoff at the Doctor. “If 
there are to be any spells, you 
know, I'll cut the whole concern,” 
he said. I did not make him any 
reply. I had not invited him; he 
could go or come as he pleased. 
He was very talkative, far more so 
than suited my humour, as we went 
on. “One thing is certain, you 
know, there must be some human 
agency,” he said. “It is all bosh 
about apparitions. I never have 
investigated the laws of sound to 
any great extent, and there’s a great 
deal in ventriloquism that we don’t 
know much about.” “If it’s the 
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same to you,” I said, “I wish you’d 
keep all that to yourself, Simson, 
it doesn’t suit my state of mind.” 
“Oh, I hope I know how to respect 
idiosyncrasy,” he said. The very 
tone of his voice irritated me be- 
yond measure. These scientific 
fellows, I wonder people put up 
with them as they do, when you 
have no mind for their cold-blooded 
confidence. Dr. Moncrieff met us 
about eleven o’clock, the same time 
as on the previous night. He was 
a large man, with a venerable coun- 
tenance and white hair—old, but 
in full vigour, and thinking less of 
a cold night walk than many a 
younger man. He had his lantern 
asl had. We were fully provided 
with means of lighting the place, 
and we were all of us resolute men. 
We had a rapid consultation as we 
went up, and the result was that 
we divided to different posts. Dr. 
Moncrieff remained inside the wall 


—if you can call that inside where 


there was no wall but one. Simson 
placed himself on the side next 
the ruins, so as to intercept any 
communication with the old house, 
which was what his mind was fixed 
upon. I was posted on the other 
side. To say that nothing could 
come near without being seen was 
self-evident. It had been so also 
on the previous night. Now, with 
our three lights in the midst of the 
darkness, the whole place seemed 
illuminated. Dr. Moncrieff’s lan- 
tern, which was a large one, with- 
out any means of shutting up—an 
old-fashioned lantern with a pierced 
and ornamental top—shone steadily, 
the rays shooting out of it upward 
into the gloom. He placed it on 
the grass, where the middle of the 
room, if this had been a room, 
would have been. The usual effect 
of the light streaming out of the 
doorway was prevented by the 
illumination which Simson and I 
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on either side supplied. With 
these differences, everything seem- 
ed as on the previous night. 

And what occurred was exactly 
the same, with the same air of repe- 
tition, point for point, as I had for- 
merly remarked. I declare that it 
seemed to me as if I were pushed 
against, put aside, by the owner of 
the voice as he paced up and down 
in his trouble,—though these are 
perfectly futile words, seeing that 
the stream of light from my lan- 
tern, and that from Simson’s taper, 
lay broad and clear, without a sha- 


dow, without the smallest break, 


across the entire breadth of the 
grass. I had ceased even to be 
alarmed, for my part. My heart 
was rent with pity and trouble— 
pity for the poor suffering human 
creature that moaned and pleaded 
so, and trouble for myself and my 
boy. God! if I could not find any 
help—and what help could I find? 
—Roland would die. 

We were all perfectly still till 
the first outburst was exhausted, as 
I knew (by experience) it would be. 
Dr. Moncrieff, to whom it was new, 
was quite still on the other side of 
the wall, as we were in our places. 
My heart had remained almost at 
its usual beating during the voice. 
I was used to it; it did not rouse 
all my pulses as it did at first. But 
just as it threw itself sobbing at the 
door (I-cannot use other words), 
there suddenly came something 
which sent the blood coursing 
through my veins and my heart 
into my mouth. It was a voice 
inside the wall—the minister’s 
well-known voice. I would have 
been prepared for it in any kind 
of adjuration, but I was not pre- 
pared for what I heard. It came 
out with a sort of stammering, as 
if too much moved for utterance, 
“ Willie, Willie! Oh, God preserve 
us! is it you?” 
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These simple words had an effect 
upon me that the voice of the in- 
visible creature had ceased to have. 
I thought the old man, whom I had 
brought into this danger, had gone 
mad with terror. I made a dash 
round to the other side of the wall, 
half crazed myself with the thought. 
He was standing where I had left 
him, his shadow thrown vague 
and large upon the grass by the 
lantern which stood at his feet. I 
lifted my own light to see his face 
as I rushed forward. He was very 
pale, his eyes wet and glistening, 

is mouth quivering with parted 
lips. He neither saw nor heard 
me. We that had gone through 
this experience before, had crouched 
towards each other to get a little 
strength to bear it. But he was not 
even aware that I was there. [is 
whole being seemed absorbed in 
anxiety and tenderness. He held 
out his hands, which trembled, but 
it seemed to me with eagerness, 
not fear. He went on speaking all 
the time. “ Willie, if it is you— 
and it’s you, if it is not a delusion 
of Satan,—Willie, lad! why come 
ye here frighting them that know 
you not? Why came ye not to 
me?” 

He seemed to wait for an an- 
swer. When his voice ceased, his 
countenance, every line moving, 
continued to speak. Simson gave 
me another terrible shock, stealing 
into the open doorway with his 
light, as much awestricken, as 
wildly curious, as I. But the 
minister resumed, without seeing 
Simson, speaking to some one else. 
His voice took a tone of expos- 
tulation— 

“Is this right to come here? 
Your mother’s gone with your 
name on her lips. Do you think 
she would ever close her door on 
her own lad? Do ye think the 
Lord will close the door, ye faint- 


hearted creature? No!—I forbid 
ye! I forbid ye!” cried the old 
man. The sobbing voice had begun 
to resume its cries. He made a step 
forward, calling out the last words 
in a voice of command, “I forbid 
ye! Cry out no more to man. Go 
home, ye wandering spirit! go 
home! Do you hear me?’—me that 
christened ye, that have struggled 
with ye, that have wrestled for ye 
with the Lord!” Here the loud 
tones of his voice sank into tender- 
ness, “And her too, poor woman! 
poor woman! her you are calling 
upon. She’s no here. You'll find 
her with the Lord. Go there and 
seek her, not here. Do you hear 
me, lad? go after her there. He'll 
let you in, though it’s late. Man, 
take heart! if you will lie and sob 
and greet, let it be at heaven’s 
gate, and no your poor mother’s 
ruined door.” 

He stopped to get his breath: 
and the voice had stopped, not as 
it had done before, when its time 
was exhausted and all its repeti- 
tions said, but with a sobbing 
catch in the breath as if overruled. 
Then the minister spoke again. 
“Are you hearing me, Will? Oh, 
laddie, you’ve liked the beggarly 
elements all your days. Be done 
with them now. Go home to the 
Father—the Father! Are you 
hearing me?’ Here the old man 
sank down upon his knees, his 
face raised upwards, his hands held 
up with a tremble in them, all 
white in the light in the midst of 
the darkness. I resisted as long 
as I could, though I cannot tell 
why,—then I, too, dropped upon 
my knees. Simson all the time 
stood in the doorway, with an ex- 
pression in his face such as words 
could not tell, his under lip 
dropped, his eyes wild, staring. 
It seemed to be to him, that image 
of blank ignorance and wonder, 
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that we were praying. All the time 
the voice, with a low arrested 
sobbing, lay just where he was 
standing, as I thought. 

“Lord,” the minister said— 
“Lord, take him into Thy everlast- 
ing habitations. The mother he 
cries to is with Thee. Who can 
open to him but Thee? Lord, when 
is it too late for Thee, or what is 
too hard for Thee? Lord, Jet that 
woman there draw him inower! 
Let her draw him inower!” 

I sprang forward to catch some- 
thing in my arms that flung itself 
wildly within the door. The illu- 
sion was so strong, that I never 
paused till I felt my forehead graze 
against the wall and my hands 
clutch the ground—for there was 
nobody there to save from falling, as 
in my foolishness I thought. Simson 
held out his hand to me to help me 
up. He was trembling and cold, 
his lower lip hanging, his speech 
almost inarticulate. “It’s gone,” 
he said, stammering,—“ it’s gone !” 
We, leant upon each other for a 
moment, trembling so much both 
of us that the whole scene trembled 
as if it were going to dissolve and 
disappear; and yet as long as I live 
I will never forget it—the shining 
of the strange lights, the blackness 
all round, the kneeling figure with 
all the whiteness of the light con- 
centrated on its white venerable 
head and uplifted hands. Astrange 
solemn stillness seemed to close all 
round us. By intervals a single 
syllable, “‘ Lord! Lord!” came from 
the old minister’s lips. He saw none 
of us, nor thought of us. I never 
knew how long we stood, like sen- 
tinels guarding him at his prayers, 
holding our lights in a confused 
dazed way, not knowing what we 
did. But at last he rose from his 
knees, and standing up at his full 
height, raised his arms, as the Scotch 
manner is at the end of a religious 
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service, and solemnly gave the apos- 
tolical benediction—to what? to the 
silent earth, the dark woods, the 
wide breathing atmosphere—for we 
were but spectators gasping an 
Amen! 

It seemed to me that it must be 
the middle of the night, as we all 
walked back. It was in reality 
very late. Dr. Moncrieff put his 
arm into mine. He walked slowly, 
with an air of exhaustion. It was 
as if we were coming from a death- 
bed. Something hushed and solem- 
nised the very air. There was 
that sense of relief in it which 
there always is at the end of a 
death-struggle. And nature, per- 
sistent, never daunted, came back 
in all of us, as we returned into 
the ways of life. We said nothing 
to each other, indeed, for a time; 
but when we got clear of the trees 
and reached the opening near the 
house, where we could see the sky, 
Dr. Moncrieff himself was the first 
to speak. “I must be going,” he 
said; “it’s very late, I’m afraid. 
I will go down the glen, as I 
came.” 

“But not alone. 
with you, Doctor.” 

“Well, I will not oppose it. I 
am an old man, and agitation wearies 
more than work. Yes; I'll , be 
thankful of your arm. To-night, 
Colonel, you’ve done me more good 
turns than one.” 

I pressed his hand on my arm, 
not feeling able to speak. But 
Simson, who turned with us, and 
who had gone along all this time 
with his taper flaring, in entire un- 
consciousness, came to himself, ap- 
parently at the sound of our voices, 
and put out that wild little torch 
with a quick movement, as if of 
shame. “Let me carry your lan- 
tern,” he said; “it is heavy.” He 
recovered with a spring, and in a 
moment, from the awestricken spec- 


I am going 
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tator he had been, became himself, 
sceptical and cynical. “I should 
like to ask you a question,” he 
said. “Do you believe in Pur- 
gatory, Doctor? It’s not in the 
tenets of the Church, so far as 
I know.” 

“Sir,” said Dr. Moncrieff, “an 
old man like me is sometimes not 
very sure what he believes. There 
is just one thing I am certain of— 
and that is the loving-kindness of 
God.” 

“But I thought that was in this 
life. I am no theologian 2 

“Sir,” said the old man again, 
with a tremor in him which I 
could feel going over all his frame, 
“if I saw a friend of mine within 
the gates of hell, I would not de- 
spair but his Father would find him 
still—if he cried like yon.” 

“T allow it is very strange—very 
strange. I cannot see through it. 
That there must be human agency, 
I feel sure. Doctor, what made 
you decide upon the person and the 
name ?” 

The minister put out his hand 
with the impatience which a man 
might show if he were asked how 
he recognised his brother. “Tuts!” 
he said, in familiar speech—then 
more solemnly, “ how should I not 
recognise a person that I know 
better—far better—than I know 
you?” 

“Then you saw the man?” 

Dr. Moncrieff made no reply. 
He moved his hand again with 
a little impatient movement, and 
walked on, leaning heavily on my 
arm. And we went on for a long 
time without another word, thread- 
ing the dark paths, which were steep 
and slippery with the damp of the 
winter. The air was very still— 
not more than enough to make a 
faint sighing in the branches, that 
mingled with the sound of the 
water to which we were descend- 


ing. When we spoke again, it was 
about indifferent matters — about 
the height of the river, and the 
recent rains. We parted with the 
minister at his own door, where 
his old housekeeper appeared in 
great perturbation, waiting for him. 
“Eh me, minister! the yo 
gentleman will be worse?” she 
cried. 

“Far from that—better. God 
bless him !” Dr. Moncrieff said. 

I think if Simson had begun 
again to me with his questions, [ 


_ should have pitched him over the 


rocks as we returned up the glen; 
but he was silent, by a good inspi- 
ration. And the sky was clearer 
than it had been for many nights, 
shining high over the trees, with 


here and there a star faintly gleam- . 


ing through the wilderness of dark 
and bare branches. The air, as I 
have said, was very soft in them, 
with a subdued and _ peaceful 
cadence. It was real, like every 
natural sound, but came to us like 
a hush of peace and relief. I 
thought there was a sound in it as 
of the breath of a sleeper, and it 
seemed clear to me that Roland 
must be sleeping, satisfied and 
calm. We went up to his room 
when we went in. There we found 
the complete hush of rest. My 
wife looked up out of a doze, and 
gave me a smile; “I think he isa 
great deal better: but you are very 
late,” she said in a whisper, shad- 
ing the light with her hand that 
the doctor might see his patient. 
The boy had got back something 
like his own colour. He woke as 
we stood all round his bed. His 
eyes had the happy half-awakened 
look of childhood, glad to shut 
again, yet pleased with the inter- 
ruption and glimmer of the light. 
I stooped over him and kissed his 
forehead, which was moist and 
cool. “It is all well, Roland,” I 
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said. He looked up at me with a 
glance of pleasure, and took my 


For some nights after, I watched 
among the ruins, spending all the 
dark hours up to midnight patrol- 
ling about the bit of wall which was 
associated with so many emotions ; 
but I heard nothing, and saw noth- 
ing beyond the quiet course of 
nature: nor, so far as I am aware, 
has anything been heard again. 
Dr. Moncrieff gave me the history 
of the youth, whom he never hesi- 
tated to name. I did not ask, as 
Simson did, how he recognised 
him. He had been a prodigal— 
weak, foolish, easily imposed upon, 
and “led away,” as people say. 
All that we had heard had passed 
actually in life, the doctor said. 
The young man had come home 
thus a day or two after his mother 
died—who was no more than the 
housekeeper in the old house—and 
distracted with the news, had 
thrown himself down at the door 
and called upon her to let him in. 
The old man could scarcely speak 
of it for tears. To me it seemed 
as if—Heaven help us, how little 
do we know about anything !—a 
scene like that might impress itself 
somehow upon the hidden heart of 
nature. I do not pretend to know 
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hand and laid his cheek upon it, 
and so went to sleep. 


how, but the repetition had struck 
me at the time as, in its terrible 
strangeness and incomprehensibil- 
ity, almost mechanical—as if the 
unseen actor could not exceed or 
vary, but was bound to re-enact the 
whole. One thing that struck me, 
however, greatly, was the likeness 
between the old minister and my 
boy in the manner of regarding 
these strange phenomena. Dr. Mon- 
crieff was not terrified, as I had been 
myself, and all the rest of us. It 
was no “ghost,” as I fear we all 
vulgarly considered it, to him— 
but a poor creature whom he knew 
under these conditions, just as he 
had known him in the flesh, having 
no doubt of his identity. And to 
Roland it wasthe same. This spirit 
in pain—if it was a spirit—this 
voice out of the unseen—was a 
~ fellow-creature in misery, to 
e succoured and helped out of his 
trouble, to my boy. He spoke to me 
quite frankly about it when he got 
better. “I knew father would find 
out some way,” he said. And this 
was when he was strong and well, 
and all idea that he would turn 
hysterical or become a seer of 
visions had happily passed away. 


. 
\ 





I must add one curious fact 
which does not seem to me to 
have any relation to the above, but 
which Simson made great use of, 
as the human agency which he was 
determined to find somehow. We 
had examined the ruins very closely 
at the time of these occurrences ; 
but afterwards, when all was over, 
as we went casually about them one 
Sunday afternoon in the idleness of 


that unemployed day, Simson with 
his stick penetrated an old window 
which had been entirely blocked 
up with fallen soil. He jumped 
down into it in great excitement, 
and called me to follow. There we 
found a little hole—for it was more 
a hole than a room—entirely hidden 
under the ivy and ruins, in which 
there was a quantity of straw laid 
in a corner, as if some one had 
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made a bed there, and some re- 
mains of crusts about the floor. 
Some one had lodged there, and 
not very long before, he made out; 
and that this unknown being was 
the author of all the mysterious 
sounds we heard he is convinced. 
“T told you it was human agency,” 
he said, triumphantly. He forgets, 
I suppose, how he and I stood with 
our lights seeing nothing while the 
space between us was audibly tra- 
versed by something that could 
speak, and sob, and suffer. There 
is no argument with men of this 
kind. He is ready to get up a 
laugh against me on this slender 
ground. “I was puzzled myself 
—I could not make it out—but 
I always felt convinced human 
agency was at the bottom of it. 
And here it is—and a clever fel- 
low he must have been,” the doc- 
tor says. 

Bagley left my service as soon 
as he got well. He assured me it 
was no want of respect; but he 
could not stand “them kind of 
things.” And the man was so 
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shaken and ghastly that I was glad 
to give him a present and let him 
go. For my own part, I made a 
point of staying out the time, two 
years, for which I had taken Brent- 
wood; but I did not renew my 
tenancy. By that time we had 
settled, and found for ourselves a 
pleasant home of our own. 

I must add that when the doctor 
defies me, I can always bring back 
gravity to his countenance, and a 
pause in his railing, when I remind 
him of the juniper-bush. To me 
that was a matter of little import- 
ance. I could believe I was mis- 
taken. I did not care about it one 
way or other; but on his mind 
the effect was different. The mis- 
erable voice, the spirit in pain, he 
could think of as the result of ven- 
triloquism, or reverberation, or— 
anything you please: an elaborate 
prolonged hoax executed somehow 
by the tramp that had found a 
lodging in the old tower. But the 
juniper-bush staggered him. Things 
have effects so different on the 
minds of different men. 
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On Some of Shakespeare’s Female Characters. 


ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS : 


BY ONE WHO HAS PERSONATED THEM. 


IV.—JULIET. 


31 OnsLow Square, 5th January 1881. 


“So shows a snowy dove trooping with crows, 
As yonder lady o’er her fellows shows.” 


You ask me to write to you, 
dear friend, of Juliet, and of 
all my earliest dreams about her. 
Whose bidding should I heed, if 
not yours, my always loving, in- 
dulgent, constant friend? But 
indeed you hardly realise how 
difficult is the task you have set 
me. Of the characters about which 
I wrote to our dear Miss Jewsbury, 
I could speak as of beings outside, 
as it were, my own personality ; 
but Juliet is inwoven with my life. 
Of all characters, hers is the one 
which I have found the greatest 
difficulty, but also the greatest 
delight, in acting. My early girl- 
hood’s first step upon the stage was 
made as Juliet. To the last days 
of my artist life I never acted the 
character without finding fresh 
cause to marvel at the genius 
which created this child-woman, 
raised by love to heroism of the 
highest type. 

It was at the little theatre beside 
the Green at Richmond that I first 
played Juliet; and Richmond is 
therefore indelibly associated with 
the Juliet of my early youth. I 
will tell you why. My holidays 
were passed there, for there my 
family always spent some of the 
summer months. The small house 
on the Green, in which we were 
often left, with a kind old servant 
in charge, looks to me even now 
like a home. Every step of the 
Green, the river- banks, the fields 


round Sion House, the Hill, the 
Park, and Twickenham Meadows, 


-were all loved more and more as 


each summer enlarged my sense of 
beauty. One of my earliest and 
most vivid recollections—I must 
have been then a mere girl—was a 
meeting with “the great Edmund 
Kean,” as my sister called him. 
He was her pet hero. She had 
seen him act, and, through friends, 
had a slight acquaintance with him. 
Wishing her little “birdie,” as she 
called me, to share all her pleasures, 
she often took me with her to the 
Green for the chance of seeing him, 
as he strolled there with his aunt, 
old Miss Tidswell. The great man 
had been very ill, so that our ex- 
pectations had been often disap- 
pointed. At last, about noon one 
very warm sunny day, my sister’s 
eager eyes saw the two figures in 
the far distance. It would have 
been bad manners to appear to be 
watching, so in a roundabout way 
our approach was made. As we 
drew near, I would gladly have 
run away. I was startled, fright- 
ened at what I saw,—a small pale 
man with a fur cap, and wrapped 
in a fur cloak. He looked to me 
as if come from the grave. A stray 
lock of very dark hair crossed his 
forehead, under which shone eyes 
which looked dark, and yet bright 
as lamps. So large were they, so 
piercing, so absorbing, I could see 
no other feature. I shrank from 
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them behind my sister, but she 
whispered to me that it would be 
unkind to show any fear, so we 
approached, and were kindly greet- 
ed by the pair. 

Oh what a voice was that which 
spoke! It seemed to come from 
so far away—a long, long way 
behind him. After the first salu- 
tation, it said, “ Who is this little 
one?’ When my sister had ex- 
plained, the face smiled—(I was 
reassured by the smile, and the face 
looked less terrible)—and he asked 
where I went to school, and which 
of my books I liked best. Alas! 
I could not then remember that I 
liked any, but my ever good angel- 
sister said that she knew I was 
fond of poetry, for I had just won 
a prize for recitation. Upon this 
the face looked still more kindly 
at me, and we all moved together 
to a seat under the trees. Then 
the far-away hollow voice,—but it 
was not harsh,—spoke again, as he 

ut his hand in mine, and bade me 
tell him whether I liked my school- 
walks better than Richmond. This 
was too much, and it broke the ice 
of my silence. No, indeed! Green- 
wich Park was very pretty—so 
was Blackheath, with its donkeys, 
when we were, on occasions much 
too rare, allowed to ride them. 
But Richmond! Nothing could 
be so beautiful! I was asked to 
name my favourite spots, and whe- 
ther I had ever been in a punt— 
which I had,—and caught fish— 
which I had not. My tongue, 
once untied, ran on and on, and 
had after a time to be stopped, for 
my sister and the old lady thought 
I should fatigue the invalid. But 
he would not part just yet. He 
asked my name, and when it was 
told, rer’ Pray “Oh, the old bal- 
lad!—do you know it?—which 
begins,— 

There Ys no tellin’ 
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Why love I fell in ; 

The grave, my dwellin’, 

Would I were well in ! 
I know now why with ‘my Helen, 
love I fell in;’ it is because she 
loves poetry, and she loves Rich- 
mond. Will my Helen come and 
repeat her poetry to me some day?” 
This suggestion at once silenced 
my prattle, and my sister had to 
express for me the pleasure and 
honour I was supposed to feel. 

Here the interview ended. The 
kind hand was withdrawn which 
had lain in mine so heavily, and 
yet looked so thin and small. I 
did not then know how great is the 
weight of weakness. It was put 
upon my head, and I was bid God- 
speed! I was to be sent for some 
day soon. But the day never 
came; the school-days were at 
hand; those wondrous eyes and 
that distant voice I never saw or 
heard again. 

How vividly some things remain 
with us! I can shut my eyes and 
recall the whole scene,—see and 
hear all that passed, and thrill 
again with my old fright and plea- 
sure! The actual words I have 
mentioned, and many more that 
passed, doubtless would not have 
remained with me, if I had not 
heard them often and often re- 
peated by my sister. She was as 
proud of this little episode in my 
young life as if a king had noticed 
me; and she spoke of her great 
hero’s kind words to me so con- 
stantly,—telling them to all our 
friends,—that they became riveted 
in my mind. A day or two after- 
wards she met Miss Tidswell, who. 
told her that Mr. Kean had not 
suffered from his little walk, and 
had often spoken of the little 
sweet-voiced maiden, who could 
be dumb, and yet talkative when 
the right note was struck. He was 
very fond, she said, of children, 
and would like the little sister to 
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pay him an early visit. But this 
was not to be. He must have re- 
covered from the illness which 
prevented him from sending for 
me, for I heard of his acting in 
London many times afterwards, 
and felt all a child’s pride in hav- 
ing once appropriated the attention 
of a distinguished man. And who 
so distinguished, so invested with 
charm for a girl’s imagination, as 
the tragic hero of the day ? 

I cannot remember if the house 
into which I saw him go was the 
little house attached to the Rich- 
mond theatre, which I have heard 
belonged to him at the time of his 
death. With that little house are 
linked remembrances of mine very 
deep and lasting. In the parlour I 
dressed, not many years afterwards, 
for the part of Juliet, to make my 
first appearance on the stage. How 
this came about was somewhat sin- 
gular. We were, as usual, in our 


summer quarters at Richmond. At 
this time a Mr. Willis Jones was 
the lessee of the little theatre: he 
was, it was said, a gentleman of in- 
dependent fortune, who had a great 
desire to be something more than 


an amateur actor. The perform- 
ances took place about twice or 
thrice a-week. The stage-door of 
the theatre always stood open, and 
on the off days of acting we some- 
times stole in and stood upon that, 
to me, weirdly mysterious place, 
the stage, looking into the gloom 
of the vacant pit and boxes. How 
full of mystery it all seemed! so 
dim, so impenetrable! One hot 
afternoon my sister and myself, 
finding it yet too sunny to walk 
down to the river—we had to pass 
the theatre to do this—took refuge 
in the dark cool place to rest awhile. 
On the stage was a flight of steps, 
and a balcony, left standing no 
doubt after rehearsal, or prepared 
for that of the next day. After 
sitting on the steps for a while, my 
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sister exclaimed, “ Why, this might 
do for Romeo and Juliet’s balcony ! 
Go up, birdie, and I will be your 
Romeo.” Upon which, amid much 
laughter, and with no little stum- 
bling over the words, we went 
through the balcony scene, I being 
prompter; for in the lonely days 
by the sea-shore, of which I have 
spoken, with only the great kind 
dog of the house as my companion, 
I had, unconsciously almost, learned 
by heart all the scenes in which 
my favourite heroines figured. 

I may say that, in those days, 
Juliet, like the other heroines of 
my fancy, was attractive to me 
principally through what she had 
to suffer, in which the horror of 
her tomb, “the being stifled in 
the vault,” always my first terror, 
played a prominent part. Our school- 
walks from Greenwich took us at 
times to Lee churchyard, where 
there was a vault that to my im- 
agination was altogether terrible. 
A flight of green, slimy - looking 
steps led down to a massive door 
with bars, and we girls used to 
snatch a fearful pleasure by peer- 
ing through it into the gloom with- 
in. My favourite school-friend was 
a German girl, with a very pretty 
face, but in figure so ungainly that 
she was the despair of our dancing- 
master. She shared my dread of 
the terrible, and also the attraction 
I felt towards it. Over this vault 
we often talked, and we both agreed 
that in just such a tomb must Juliet 
have been placed. We had seen 
the toads and frogs hopping about 
in and near it, and devoutly did we 
hope that Juliet’s face was covered. 
For, oh the horror for her to have 
a cold flabby toad upon it! And 
then, had we not read of “ worms 
that were her chamber-maids” !—. 
an awful suggestion to the literal 
mind of young girls, How we re- 
joiced that, when she really awoke, 
she saw by her side the “ comfort- 


Cc 
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able friar”! To most young minds, 
I suppose, the terrible and the 
tragic are always the most alluring. 
Certainly at that time the fourth 
and fifth acts of “ Romeo and Juliet” 
weighed heavier in the balance 
with me than the earlier and happy 
ones. Of the passion of love I had 
then naturally no knowledge. It 
did not interest me. But Juliet’s 
devotion to Romeo, and her resolve 
to die rather than prove untrue, 
this I could understand, because 
all the heroes and heroines worthy 
of the name, of whom I had read, 
were always true and devoted. 

But I have wandered far from 
this, to me, memorable afternoon. 
My sister and I went away to the 
river, leaving the shadowy gloom 
of the stage empty as we had found 
it. To our surprise and consterna- 
tion we learned, some little time 
after, that there had been a listener. 
When our friends arrived in Rich- 
mond, some days later, the lessee 
told them that, having occasion to 
go from the dwelling-house to his 
— box, he had heard voices, 
istened, and remained during the 
time of our merry rehearsal. He 
spoke in such terms of the Juliet’s 
voice, its adaptability to the char- 
acter, and so forth, that in the end 
he prevailed upon my friends to let 
me make a trial on his stage. To 
this, at my then tender age, they 
were very loath to consent. But I 
was to be advertised simply as a 
young lady,—her first appearance. 
At the worst, a failure would soon 
be forgotten ; and, at any rate, the 
experiment would show whether I 
had, or not, gifts in that direction. 
Thus did a little frolic prove to be 
the turning-point of my life. As I 
recall those days, and the interval 
that followed before my début on 
the London stage, where also I was 
to have made my first appearance 
as Juliet, all my young life seems 
wrapped up in her. You can see, 
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therefore, how difficult it must be 
to divest myself of the emotions in- 
separable from her name sufficiently 
to write of her with critical calm- 
ness. 

Before I attempt to do so, let me 
complete my gossiping account of 
my first appearance at Richmond. 
It was a summer evening, and the 
room was given me to dress in, 
which, I was told, had been Mr, 
Kean’s parlour and dressing-room, 
There was a glass case there in 
which were preserved as relics sev- 
eral articles of his toilet,—he had 
not been long dead,—brushes and 
things of that kind. How these 
brought to my mind that interview 
—the frail figure which seemed 
buried in furs, the large eyes so 
intense in their lustre, the dark 
hair straggling over the forehead, 
the voice coming from so far away, 
and the kind quaint manner! I 
could now see how he had hn- 
moured the shy child by pretending 
ignorance, in order to draw forth 
her opinions and explanations. It 
was very sweet to look back upon, 
and I could almost believe that his 
spirit was there in sympathy with 
mine; had not his parting words 
to me been a God-speed? Very 
wisely, no one had ever mentioned 
in my hearing the word “stage 
fright.” I had thought of the per- 
formance only as another rehearsal, 
with the difference that it was at 
night and not by day, and with 
the great additional pleasure of 
wearing a new dress of white satin, 
which was so soft and exquisite to 
the touch, and—oh the dignity of 
this !—with a small train to it. It 
had no ornament, not even a flower ; 
for when I heard that I’ must not 
wear real flowers, for fear of their 
dropping on the stage and some one 
slipping upon them, I would not 
have any others. "As the time 
for the play to begin approached, 


and I heard the instruments tun- — 
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ing, and a voice cry out that “the 
overture was on,” I felt a most un- 
accountable sensation stealing over 
me. This feeling grew and grew 
until it nearly overcame me. I saw 
my mother looking very anxiously 
at me, and I could not hide from 
myself that I felt good for nothing. 
I begged her to leave me to myself 
for a few minutes. At first she did 
not gather what was in my mind, 
and tried to rally my courage; but 
again I begged to be left, for I 
knew well that when alone I could 
more freely seek for the help which 
all so suddenly I seemed to need 
more than I ever could have guessed. 
My wish was granted. They did 
not return for me till I was wanted 
for the stage. I remember being 
asked if I had left anything behind, 
when I turned to give a last look 
at the relics in the glass case. It 
was a sort of farewell—a feeling as 
if life were ending. 

My sister, to give me comfort, 
was to be the Lady Capulet. Poor 
darling! she was so agitated that 
they could hardly persuade her to 
appear on the scene; and when 
the nurse had called out for the 
“lamb,” the “ladybird” (your 
“ladybird,” you know, ever after), 
the Juliet rushed straight into her 
mother’s arms, never to be lured 
from them again during the scene 
by all the cajolings of the nurse. 
How the lights perplexed me! All 
seemed so different! I could see 
people so close to me. It was well 
I could see one whose agitation was 
apparent to me. I must try to 
please him, this dear friend of all 
my young life, my constant helper 
and instructor, who, though he was 
no relative, always called me his 
child. He it was who taught me 
much of what I learned, after my 
delicate health took me from school, 
and sent me to the sea-shore. To 
him and him only could I confide, 
with the assurance of perfect sym- 


pathy, all my devotion for the hero- 
ines of Shakespeare. He taught me 
the value of the different metres in 
blank verse and in rhyme, as I 
recited to him many of Milton’s 
shorter poems, the “ Lycidas” and 
others, Byron’s “ Darkness,” and 
large portions of ‘Childe Harold,” 
which I knew by heart. He made 
me understand the value of words, 
nay, of every letter of every word, 
for the purposes of declamation. 
Nothing was to be slighted. This 
true friend—a man of varied and 
large acquirements, a humorist, too, 
and a wit—never refused, although 
most delicate in health, to give me 
largely of his time. How grateful 
I was, and am to him! His death, 
which happened far too soon for 
my advantage—but not for his, for 
it released him from a life of pain— 
robbed me of this my first and tru- 
est guide and friend, It was his 
face I saw. Should his “child,” 
his darling, give him pain—disap- 
pointment? No! Gradually he 
and Juliet filled my mind, and 
I went on swimmingly until the 
fourth act. 

Here, with all the ardour and all 
the ignorance of a novice, I took no 
heed that the phial for the sleepin 
potion, which Friar Laurence had 
given me, was of glass, but kept it 
tightly in my hand, as though it 
were a real deliverance from a dread- 
ed fate which it was to effect for me, 
through the long impassioned scene 
that follows. When the time came 
to drink the potion, there was none ; 
for the phial had been crushed in 
my hand, the fragments of glass 
were eating their way into the ten- 
der palm, and the blood was trick- 
ling down in a little stream over 
my pretty dress. This had been 
for some time apparent to the audi- 
ence, but the Juliet knew noth- 
ing of it, and felt nothing, until 
the red stream arrested her atten- 
tion. Excited as I already was, 
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this was too much for me; and 
always having a sickening horror 
of the bare sight or even talk of 
blood, poor Juliet grew faint, and 
went staggering towards the bed, 
on which she really fainted. I re- 
member nothing of the end of the 
play, beyond seeing many kind 
people in my dressing-room, and 
wondering what this meant. Our 
good family doctor from London 
was among the audience, and bound 
up the wounded hand. This never 
occurred again, because they ever 
afterwards gave me a wooden phial, 
But oh, my dress!—my first wak- 
ing thought. I was inconsolable, 


until told that the injured part 
could be renewed. 

So much for my first Juliet! I 
repeated the character several times 
in the same little theatre—each 
time trying to make it more like 


what would satisfy my dear master, 
for I sought no other praise. 

On the last occasion he was there. 
When I saw him at the end of the 
play I was sure something was 
wrong. He was very silent, and 
when I begged to have his opin- 
ion, whatever it might be, he told 
me I had not improved, — that 
I had disappointed him. I was 
not in the character throughout, 
and he feared I had not the true 
artistic power to lose myself in the 
being of another. Oh the pain 
this caused me! The wound is 
even now only scarred over. I 
would not let him see my grief, 
but I knew no sleep that night for 
weeping. My generous sweet sister 
thought I had been cruelly treated, 
and tried to comfort me and heal 
my wounds, but they were far too 
deep for that. 

Next day my dear friend was 
deeply pained to see that I had 
taken his censure so sorely to heart, 
and had forgotten how here and 
there it had been tempered with 
approbation. After some talk with 
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my mother, it was decided that 
Juliet and all other heroines were 
for me to pass once more into “the 
sphere of dream.” I was quietly 
to forget them and return to my 
studies. My friend confessed that 
he had expected too much from my 
tender years—that an English girl 
of the age-which Shakespeare as- 
signs to Juliet was in every respect 
a different creature. Development 
must come later; and certainly I 
was never a precocious child. So 
until I appeared about three years 
later on the London stage, my life 
was altogether of the quietest. 

How good and tender and help- 
ful that dear friend was to me ever 
after, and how repentant for having 
caused me that bitter night of sor- 
row—(for which, I believe, my sister 
never quite forgave him, “So cruel, 
when her darling was so tired !”)— 
taking all the blame upon himself, 
and declaring that he had no right 
to look for what he did in one so 
young! Doubtless he was wrong 
in expecting too much; but the 
lesson I then learned was never 
forgotten. He saw and helped me 
in every other character I acted 
until his too early death, which 
was my life’s first deep sorrow and 
loss, Generous heart, I hope yours 
could tell you how loving and how 
grateful mine was! 

The last night he saw me act at 
Drury Lane, he had almost to be 
carried to his private box. He 
died about ten days after. Never 
can I forget how good and thought- 
ful for me Mr. Macready proved 
himself at this time. I had some- 
thing very important and difficult 
to study. It was drawing towards 
the end of a season in which my 
work had been most exhausting. 
I was ill and very tired, so that 
my memory, usually quick enough, 
seemed to fail me. I grew nervous, 
and told Mr. Macready that even 
by sitting up at night I feared I 
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could not be ready at the time he 
wished. This engrossing study ac- 
counted for my not seeing my dear 
friend for some days together— 
only sending to his house daily to 
inquire for him. During one of 
those nights that I was spending in 
study—the night before its results 
were to be made public—he died. 
This was kept from me, but word 
was sent in the morning to Mr. 
Macready. As my acting that 
night was of the utmost import- 
ance, he sent me a kind note, ask- 
ing me to go to him directly at the 
theatre, share his little dinner there, 
and go quietly with him over the 
scenes which were making me ner- 
vous, and telling me he was quite 
sure he could put me at my ease. 
I accepted his invitation, and his 
gentle kindness I shall ever remem- 
ber with gratitude. As the after- 
noon went on, he sent for my dresser, 
and told her to make me lie down 


for an hour or two before I thought 


of dressing for the stage. I had 
a lurking feeling through the day 
that something was happening, all 
looked at me so earnestly and so 
kindly, but what was hanging over 
me I could not even guess, because 
the last news given to, me before I 
left home had been reassuring. 
When the performance was over, 
or my part of it, Mr. Macready met 
me as | was leaving the theatre, and 
put a letter into my hand, giving 
me the impression that it was about 
business,—I was tired, he said, and 
the morning would be the best time 
to read it. Its object really was to 
tell me of his sympathy, and to offer 
what comfort he could, for he knew 
well how dear was the friend whom 
I had lost. However, as my great 
struggle of the night was over, I 
insisted, in spite of all the remon- 
strances of my maid, on calling at 
my friend’s house, which we had 
to pass on the way home, and I got 
out of the carriage to make my own 
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inquiries. The surprised and fright- 
ened look of the servant who open- 
ed the door told me everything, and 
at once I saw why all had combined 
to keep me in ignorance throughout 
the day. Then I understood how 
good Mr. Macready had been. His 
letter was most kind. He gave me 
some days’ rest to face my trouble, 
although, as the close of the season 
was near, he must have been put to 
extreme inconvenience by my ab- 
sence. Oh the sharpness of that 
grief! The prelude, too, of another 
terrible trouble; for suddenly Mr. 
Macready gave up the management 
of Drury Lane and went to Ame- 
rica. Another friend lost! He 
had been four years at the head of 
the theatre—two at Covent Garden 
and two at Drury Lane—doing his 
very best to raise the tone of the 
stage to a level worthy of its great 

oet; while those whom, like my- 
self, he had gathered round him, 
gladly seconded his efforts, and fol- 
lowed his guidance. 

To me the breaking up of this 
establishment was a heavy blow in- 
deed. Severe as my labours had 
been, the delight in them far more 
than outweighed the fatigue. That 
theatre, conducted as it then was, 
was an arena in which every gift 
I had found scope for exercise. 
My studies were all of an elevating 
character; my thoughts were given 
to the great types of womanhood, 
drawn by Shakespeare’s master- 
hand, or by the hands of modern 
poets—Browning, Marston, Trough- 
ton, Bulwer Lytton, and others— 
anxious to maintain the reputation 
of the national drama. My audi- 
ences, kind from the first, grew ever 
more and more kind to me, and I 
felt among them as among friends. 
Now an end to all this had come— 
“the world seemed shattered at my 
feet.” Engagements were offered 
to me in many theatres; in one 
case I was even asked to assume 
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the office of directress. But I 
shrank from the responsibilities of 
such a position, and felt that, for 
my own interests as an artist, it was 
not well to allow myself to be ham- 
pered by them. 

Sick and sad at heart, it was then 
that the kindness of you, my dear 
friend, and others like you, cheered 
my _——o spirits, and encouraged 
me to believe that I could walk 
alone—nay, that a chance which 
seemed then a calamity might ulti- 
mately prove an advantage to me 
in my art, by leaving me to develop 
what was in me away from the over- 
mastering influence of Mr. Mac- 
ready’s style. Young in my art as 
I still was—although the whole 
weight of every leading female char- 
acter had, since my début at Covent 
Garden, rested on my shoulders— 
all seemed to agree that engage- 
ments for a week or two at a time 
in the leading provincial theatres 
would be the best practice for me. 
I could thus, too, take rest in the 
intervals between my various en- 
gagements,—rest so necessary for 
me, overtaxed as my strength had 
continually been since the beginning 
of my professional career. 

It was with a sad enough heart 
that I started on my first winter 
engagement out of London,—for 
Mr. Macready had always told me 
that it was in London I must make 
my home, as no provincial audience 
would care for or understand my 
style. I took Edinburgh first, and 
had a sufficiently cold reception 
from a house far from full. I had 
gone there, as I made it always my 
rule to go, wherever I went, with- 
out any heralds in advance to pre- 
claim my coming or to resound my 
praises. During the summer re- 
cesses of Drury Lane, I had played 
with Mr. Macready for a few nights 
at Dublin, Liverpool, and Birming- 
ham; but in Edinburgh I was un- 
known. However, the lessee and 
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manager, Mr, Murray, a man of great 
ability and accomplishments, who 
acted Colonel Damas to my Pauline 
in “The Lady of Lyons,” this first 
night of my experience there, told 
me not to be disheartened. He 
felt sure, he said, I had taken hold 
of my audience, and that this was 
the only indifferent house of which 
I should ever have to complain. 
The event proved that he knew his 
public; and his prophecy was in- 
deed more than realised, for neither 
there nor elsewhere did I again play 
to an indifferent house. Of want 
of enthusiasm or of constancy in 
my provincial audiences no one 
could have less reason to complain, 
nor had I ever occasion from that 
hour to be reminded of what Mr. 
Macready had predicted. Had the 
state of the theatres in London been 
such as to admit of my joining 
them, willingly would I have done 
so. I longed for my London au- 
diences, who had been so kind, so 
true, so sympathetic in my earliest 
efforts. And although then and 
afterwards I only came before them 
at intervals and for a few weeks at 
a time, they always made me feel 
that I was not forgotten, and that 
they were as quick as ever to go 
along with mein my efforts to inter- 
pret the heart and nature of woman, 
as drawn by our master-poets. 

But let me go back to my early 
days. Nearly three years, as I have 
said, elapsed, after my first girlish 
experiments, before I again trod the 
stage,—not this time the tiny stage 
of Richmond, but the vast stage of 
Covent Garden, and before an au- 
dience that filled the theatre from 
floor to ceiling. The interval, spent 
in quiet study, had widened my 
views about many things, Juliet in- 
cluded. But I remained true to my 
first love; and when it was decided 
that I should submit myself to the 
dread ordeal of a London audience, 
to ascertain whether I possessed the 
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qualities to justify my friends in 
allowing me to adopt the stage as a 
profession, I selected Juliet for my 
first appearance. I rehearsed the 
part, and was announced to appear 
in it. During the rehearsals, Mr. 
Charles Kemble, who was then 
taking his leave of the stage, was 
always present, seated in the front 
of the dark theatre. On his judg- 
ment and that of one or two others, 
I believe the manager was to de- 
cide whether, having no experience 
or practice in the actor’s art, I was 
fit to make an appearance before a 
London audience. I was not told 
at the time through what an ordeal 
I was passing. Mr. Kemble gave 
judgment in my favour, and was to 
have taken the part of Mercutio. 
How sympathetic, and courteous, 
and encouraging he was! He, to 
use his own words to me, was 
making his final bow to his art, as 
I my first curtsey. 


Unhappily for me, the rehearsals 


showed that the Romeo of the 
theatre—the only one available at 
the time—was of too mature an age 
for so young a Juliet to come before 
an audience with on a début. A 
little later on, I did act the char- 
acter with him. He was an ex- 
cellent actor in his way, but very 
vehement,—so much so that, when 
he played Romeo, my sister would 
never trust me in the tomb alone. 
He shook it so violently with the 
crowbar, that she used to declare, if 
she had not been there to play the 
part of a caryatid, and hold it up, 
the whole fabric would have dropped 
to pieces on my head. Oh, if I had 
not had a very different Romeo in 
my imagination, it would have been 
hard indeed to make one out of 
such an unromantic spluttering fel- 
low! When Mr. Macready under- 
took the management, Mr. James 
Anderson joined the company, and 
I had in him a very gallant Romeo. 
Discretion tempered his fire. 
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Judge of my dismay when, a few 
days before my début, I was told 
that I must forego Juliet, and ap- 

ear as Julia in “The Hunchback.” 

was almost heart-broken. But it 
was too late to recede; and as Julia 
I had to appear. How much this 
added to the terrible tension of feel- 
ing with which I approached the 
trial which was either to “ make me 
or undo me quite,” none but myself 
can ever know. You, my dear 
friend, were there, as you have told 
me, and you know, as a spectator, 
how I came through the fearful 
ordeal. On this occasion I had no 
loving sister’s arms to rush into; 
but I remember gratefully how 
kind the Helen of that evening, 
Miss Taylor (the original Helen of 
the play), was to me. At the re- 
hearsals she had given me valuable 
advice as to the stage directions, 
&c,., and during the actual perform- 
ance she comforted and supported 
me with all her might, and all the 
fine tact of a sympathetie heart. 

How well I remember that awful 
moment when called to the side- 
scene to be ready for my entrance 
with Helen! Seeing my agitation, 
Miss Taylor set herself to divert 
my attention, by admiring my dress. 
She liked, she said, the yellowish 
whiteness of it; she could not en- 
dure a harsh dead white. Where 
had mamma, who was standing be- 
side us, got me such dainty mit- 
tens? Then she showed me her 
own—said how fortunate I was to 
have such long wavy hair that 
curled of its own accord, and did 
not need dressing — wished hers 
was the same, and how she had to 
curl and pinch and torture it and 
herself, in order to get the same 
effect,—everything to take off my 
attention. But as the dreadful mo- 
ment drew nearer, this talk, all on 
one side, would not do. With 
sympathetic tears in her own yin 
she begged me not to let those big 
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tears fall so continuously and spoil 
my pretty cheeks; and when the 
moment. came for our entrance, she 
put her arm round my waist and 
propelled me forward, whispered to 
me to curtsey—again! again !— 
when but for her help I could 
hardly stand. 

It must have been plain to the 
audience how good she was to me; 
and they, no doubt, favourite as 
she was, liked her all the better 
for it. I cannot but think what 
a different play “The Hunch- 
back” was then, when Helen was 
interpreted by a lady. Her refine- 
ment of manner took nothing away 
from the archness and piquancy of 
her scenes with Modus, but rather 
added to them. He, too, appeared 
as a real student, not unmannerly 
and stupid from want of breeding 
and sense, but only awkward from 
abstraction and absorption in his 
book-lore. It was sheer ennui, and 
not forwardness, that made Helen 
in the dull country-house amuse 
herself with him. I shudder to 
think what I have seen these scenes 
reduced to of late years. Indeed 
latterly I declined to act in this 
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fine play, because I did not like to 
be mixed up, even indirectly, with 
these misinterpretations. It is woful 
that an author’s words and mean- 
ing should be degraded by such 
tones and looks and manner, and | 
that audiences are found ready to 
bear with, if not indeed to enjoy, 
such perversions of his purpose. 

At the end of the first act the kind 
actors came about me, saying that 
it was “all right.” I had only to 
take courage and speak louder. But, 
alas! I felt it was “all wrong.” I 
could not control my fears and my 
agitation. They gave me sal vola- 
tule, which I gave mostly to my 
dress. My mother looked sad and 
disappointed ; the dear old dresser 
very pitiful.* My sister, alas! was 
not with me. I thought all was 
over, and did not see my way at 
all to getting through the play. 
Then came a nook at my dressing- 


_room door, which my mother an- 


swered, and I heard the dear ac- 
customed voice of my friend and 
master say, “ Have you given the 
poor child anything?’ I cried out 
for him to come to me, but the 
voice answered, “Not now, my 





* This excellent woman, who was attached to my dressing-room on this my first 
night as my attendant, never left me afterwards while 1 was permanently in 
London. e were attached to each other from that time. She neverleft my 
side except when I was on the stage, but attended with a shawl or cloak all my 
exits and entrances. She used to be called my duenna, for she hurried me away 
from those who might wish to speak or detain me with, ‘‘I beg your pardon, my 
young ey has only too little time to change her dress,” or to rest in, as it might 

. y mother had full confidence in this good woman’s care of me, and with 
good cause. She had known her before she became, as she was now for the 
second time, a widow. The nursing of her second husband in a long decline 
had exhausted her means, and caused her to seek the occupation in which I first 
knew her. This sweet, refined, unselfish, pure-minded woman was a great 
assistance and comfort to me. Silence was the order my mother had given as 
the rule for my dressing-room,—no talk to take my thoughts from the work I 
had in hand. I never knew the dear creature break it, except after the scene 
where the nurse proves untrue to Juliet. Then her indignation knew no 
bounds ;—such treachery, such desertion of her charge in the hour of her trou- 
ble—nothing could be so wicked in her eyes! Even thet frequent repetition of 
the play hardly calmed her anger. This dear woman, whose rare fine qualities 
I have never seen excelled in stations far above her own, is still, I rejoice to say, 
in my loving care. She rests in her cottage at Old Windsor, where her daughter 
slowly died of the same disease as her father,—and waits with all the patience 
she can for the day she longs for, that will lay her by the side of that dear 
daughter, whose place and care for my ‘‘dear old Goody” has for years been 
filled by a niece, an adopted daughter. 
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child; take all the rest you can.” 
There was, I fancied, such a trouble 
in the tone, that it added to my 
own. It was evident he could not 
trust himself near me. He had 
been among the audience, but in 
that enormous’ theatre only a sea 
of heads was seen. No one could 
be distinguished; so this time he 
had not helped me, I felt despair- 
ing. Never can I forget that half- 
hour. While I write, it comes 
back upon me with all its hopeless 
anguish. 

Again, when we met at the side- 
scene for the second act, kind Miss 
Taylor had to go through the ad- 
mirer’s part: she liked my hat and 
feather, and my whole dress,— 
thought them very becoming, and 
reminded me that now we were to 
change characters,—that I was to 
be the gay fine lady, and she only 
the listening astonished one. A 
very watery smile was, I am sure, 
all that answered her. When we 
went upon the scene, and during 
the pause at the long kind recep- 
tion that again awaited me, my 
eyes lighted on a familiar face 
raised above all the others, and 
close to me in the orchestra, Long 
white hair fell on each side of it, 
and I saw the handkerchief wiping 
tears from the eyes. Again a face 
saved me. I knew it was that of 
my dear grandfather, who, because 
of his deafness, was, during the 
play, allowed to occupy the leader’s 
seat. In an instant the’ thought 
flashed into my mind of the sad 
disappointment that was in store 
for these dear grand-parents, who 
had been real parents to me in all 
my earliest years,—the one present, 
and the other, the beloved Quaker 
grandmother, who had never been 
inside a theatre, and who was wait- 
ing, as I knew, at home in an 
agony of suspense, and whose bless- 
ing was the last thing on my heart 
as I left it. Oh, I could not endure 
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to pain them! The help I needed, 
and which I knew was even then 
being invoked for me, came. Ina 
moment, as it seemed, my agitation 
calmed. My voice gained tone, 
and when the point arrived where 
I had to say “I'll shine, be sure I 
will,” the kind audience interrupted 
me with a shout of applause. From 
this time I never faltered, always 
keeping the dear and now smiling 
face before me. 

At the end of the third act I was 
told the manager (not Mr, Macready; 
he took the management a year 
later) had requested to see my 
friends to consult about a three 
years’ engagement, which, as I was 
much under age, was signed by 
them for me next morning, and 
attached me for that period to 
Covent Garden, as the leadin 
actress there. Thus was I beled 
to the art which was the delight of 
my after-life, and the way opened 
for me to clothe—oh happy priv- 
ilege !_-with form and motion the 
great creations of poetical genius 
over which my girlish imagination 
had so long brooded. 

Of Mr. Charles Kemble’s good 
opinion of me I have already spoken. 
When it was decided that the play 
should be changed to “ The Hunch- 
back,” he offered to resume his 
original part of Sir Thomas Clif- 
ford to support me. Never can I 
forget his rendering of it. What 
a high and noble bearing! What 
tender respect in his approaches as 
a lover! What dignified forbear- 
ance and self-respect in his reproof 
afterwards, and in his deportment 
as the Secretary! All this made 
the heroine’s part more difficult to 
act ; for who, even the most thought- 
less, could for a moment have 
thought of the title or the fortune 
of such a man in comparison with - 
himself ? 

Mr. Kemble’s kindness to me 
never ceased as long as he lived. 
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When he left the stage at the end 
of this his last engagement, he told 
my mother that he should always 
be proud and happy to give me the 
benefit of his experience, whenever 
I thought it would be of use to me. 
I need not say that, on many oc- 
casions, I gladly took advantage 
of his permission. He collected 
and had bound for me several plays 
in which his daughter had acted; 
in the first volume is a charming 
little note addressed to “my dear 
little friend.” During the few 
months we acted together, his name 
for me was always “baby.” No 
doubt my ignorance of all the 
technical necessities of my art was 
very amusing to one who had spent 
so much of his life in it. I can 
never say in words how kind and 
good he was to me on all occasions. 

In connection with that first 
night in Covent Garden, I must 
tell you a little anecdote of my 
German school-friend. On that 
night a young girl was sitting near 
some people whom we _ knew. 
Throughout the performance she 
made herself very conspicuous by 
clapping her hands and breaking 
out into admiring but very disturb- 
ing exclamations. At last some 
one near ventured on a gentle re- 
monstrance, and a remark that she 
could not be aware of the noise she 
was making. Upon this she said, 
“Oh, please, do not mind,—really 
I cannot help it. She was my 
schoolfellow, and I am so happy!” 
It was explained to her between 
the acts that she was speaking to 
friends who knew me. Upon this 
she became very confidential, told 
them many incidents of our school- 
days, and sent me more loves and 
messages than could be carried. 
Bat e ever-recurring refrain was, 
“Wi, had I been unfaithful to 
our school-love, Juliet, whose tomb 
in Lee churchyard we had so often 
dressed up with horrors, and in 
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whose character she had heard of 
my appearing at Richmond?” It 
was very hard to make her under. 
stand that there was no Romeo to 
be had youthful enough for her old 
playmate’s Juliet. 

Something of this was told me 
at the end of the second act of the 
play by my dear friend and master, 
who came to my room joyously, 
and being now assured that all was 
well, did his best to animate my 
courage. He made me laugh by 
his description of the vehemence 
of my young school-friend, and he 
was made the bearer of a message 
from me to her. She was to go 
the next day and tell our dear 
governess and her sister, near whom 
she lived, all about the night. This 
was such a lucky incident: it made 
me forget in part the dreaded audi- 
ence, and filled my mind with fresh 
incentives to succeed, in order to 
give pleasure to the dear friends 
whose thoughts I knew were with 
me. 

I said, in the beginning of this 
letter, that Juliet was inwoven with 
my life. Some of the reasons I 
have mentioned, but there are other 
personal associations which for me 
are inseparably linked with the 
character. 

My beloved only sister was with 
me in my dressing-room while act- 
ing Juliet during the last hours we 
were together in life. During that 
sad evening we talked of the spor- 
tive afternoon rehearsal at Rich- 
mond in which she was my Romeo, 
and all that had come out of it. 
We parted in the morning; and 
oh, what a parting!—she to sail 
that day with her husband to 
America, where in Boston, eighteen 
months afterwards, she died. By 
a strange coincidence, the first time 
I acted after the news reached me 
was as Juliet. The occasion was 
one of those unsatisfactory monster 
performances which had been ar- 
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ranged many weeks before, in order 
to help the funds required for the 
statue of Mrs. Siddons, now in 
Westminster Abbey. Mr. Macready 
was requested to act some scenes in 
“ Henry the Fourth,” and I to give 
the fourth act in “Romeo and 
Juliet.” What the other perform- 
ances were, [do not remember. The 
blow had fallen upon me only some 
ten days before, and it made me 
naturally unfit for exertion of any 
kind. But the committee so impor- 
tuned me, urging that to take my 
name from the programme would 
seriously affect the receipts, that at 
last I consented to make the effort, 
not caring much what became of me. 
How the whole misery of that time 
comes before me now! Mr.Macready, 
who knew my sister, and therefore 
knew what her loss was to me, 
sent, and came to my dressing-room 
door, several times during the even- 
ing, asking after and pressing to 
say a word to me. We had not 
met for some time. He was acting 
his farewell engagements in the pro- 
vinces, and our paths were different. 
I felt that I could not bear his look 
of sympathy or words of kindness, 
and had to deny myself to him. 
Even the very sound of his voice 
heard at the door was all but too 
much for me. I had a duty before 
me, and I dared not break in upon 
the calm which I had forced upon 
myself. Over my Juliet’s dress I 
threw a large flowing black veil, 
which I hugged to my heart as an 
outward proof of the mourning 
within it, and which, in some 
measure, comforted me. Besides, 
it also hid from me any kind faces 
which might have met mine at the 
side-scenes, 

The greetings of the audience did 
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not move me. They did not know 
my grief, so I could bear them. I 
got on very well in the scene with 
the Friar. There was despair in it, 
but nothing that in re 4 way touched 
upon my own trial. My great 
struggle was in Juliet’s chamber 
when left alone. Then her desola- 
tion, her loneliness, became mine, 
and the rushing tears would have 
way. Happily the fearful images 
presented to Juliet’s mind of what 
is before her in the tomb soon 
sent softer feelings away; but how 
glad I was when the fancied sight 
of Tybalt’s ghost allowed the cry 
that was in my heart to find vent 
in a shriek of grief, as well as 
horror ! 

From Juliet’s bed I was taken to 
my own, which kept me for man 
along day. That is a night which 
I hardly dare to look back upon. 
Months and months followed, when 
the cry was ever in my heart for 
my loved one, whose loss was to 
me that of half my life. Can you 
wonder, then, what thoughts and 
memories Juliet stirs within me ? 

It shocks me to think how ego- 
tistical I must appear in telling 
you all these personal details. But 
in writing of these things, I look 
back upon myself as upon some 
different person. And then you, 
dear friend, and many other friends, 
have urged me so strongly to tell 
you of my past in relation to the 
work I did, that you must share 
the blame with me. 

What I have to say of Shake- 
speare’s Juliet must be reserved for 
another letter.—Ever your loving 
and grateful 

Hevena Favorr Marti. 


To Mrs. S. C. Hatt. 
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Six months ago M. Barthélémy 
Saint Hilaire announced to the 
world that the Regency of Tunis had 
been pacified “sans conquéte et sans 
combats ;” and a month later Gen- 
eral Farre sent the French legions 
home from the fourth Punic war, 
with the comfortable assurance that 
“a reconnaissance de la République 
est acquise & tous ceux qui ont pris 
part a cette campagne.” 

Never perhaps in the history of 
the world was a dream of success 
followed by a ruder awakening. 
In twenty-four short weeks the 
Tunisian Arabs throughout the 
length and breadth of the country 
have risen in arms against their self- 
imposed protectors; fifty thousand 
troops have been hurried back to 
Tunis as fast as a fleet of transports 
and the boats of the Compagnie 
Transatlantique could carry them; 
every important place in the Reg- 
ency, including the capital, has been 
occupied ; some half-a-dozen towns 
have been more or less efficiently 
bombarded ; wellnigh one hundred 
millions of francs have been spent, 
and many valuable lives lost, in the 
second expedition, but France is 
told by her rulers to console her- 
self with the reflection that the 
French flag now waves alone over 
the citadel of holy Kairw4n. This, 
however, is not all. The great 
body of the insurgent Arabs have 
made good their retreat to the 
extreme south, and have thereby 
necessitated the sacrifice of more 
millions and more lives by pro- 
voking the march of fifteen thous- 
and French soldiers in their pursuit, 
although everybody concerned, from 
generals down to the conscript of 
yesterday, is perfectly well aware 
that for physical reasons the avowed 
object of the movement can never 


be attained. The French newspa- 
pers which cried so loudly “ A Tunis” 
in April,, have shouted quite as 
lustily “A bas le Général Farre” 
in November; and Europe has for 
months rung from one end to the 
other with the nauseating scandals 
which will ever be connected with 
the history of the war waged by 
France against Tunis, and associated 
with the fame of its instigator, M. 
Théodore Roustan. 

The inevitable reaction of public 
opinion on the Tunisian question 
has at last made ‘itself felt; but 
not in time to prevent, or even 
stay, its natural consequences, 
MM. Saint Hilaire, Ferry, and 
Farre, have ceased to be Minis- 
ters of France; but France has 
disappointed the hopes and lost 
the esteem of Europe. Italy has 
thrown herself into the arms of 
her once deadliest foe in order to 
avenge as swiftly as possible what 
she believes to be an affront and a 
menace; England, duped and de- 
ceived by equivocal assurances and 
promises, has grown cold and sus- 
picious, and her commercially-mind- 
ed statesmen can only be consoled 
and appeased by such a treaty as 
France, it seems, dare not grant; 
while Germany, who told France to 
“take Carthage” in the spring, is 
now sending officers to Stamboul, 
counselling the Sublime Porte to be 
firm about Tripoli, and giving the 
Turks quite enough moral support 
to destroy the effects of the alter- 
nate threats and blandishments of 
M. Tissot. What may occur on 
the Tripolitan frontier before the 
year 1882 is ushered in, it is im- 
possible to say. France has sat 
herself down to build a tower with- 
out counting the cost; and the 
ultimate consequences of her rash- 
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ness and imprudence it is difficult 
to foresee. 

When the French Chambers met 
on the 14th May, its members were 
reassured by the conclusion, ten days 

reviously,of the Kasr-Essaid Treaty. 
The fall of Kairwén was intend- 
ed to perform a similar office on the 
28th October. Everything seemed 
to favour the plan. The Holy City 
had surrendered without a blow 
forty-eight hours previously; at ten 
o'clock on the eventful 26th Oc- 
tober a white flag was hung out 
from the Great Mosque of SidigOkh- 
bah; at mid-day General Etienne 
marched his troops through the 
Bab el Khaukh or Gate of Peaches, 
and just forty minutes later brought 
them out of the Gate of Tunis, and 
Kairw4n was taken. The announce- 
ment of the fact, however, excit- 
ed something very much akin to 
amusement in the French repre- 
sentative Assembly, and availed 
the Ministry nothing. After three 
days of stormy discussion, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry was only avoided 
by a vote on a side issue, whereby 
the Chamber refused to stultify 
itself by deliberately undoing what 
it deliberately didj last May; and 
the Ministry of the Tunisian ex- 
pedition showed the white flag of 
resignation, after the manner of 
the citizens of Kairwan. MM. 
Ferry, Saint Hilaire, and Farre, 
have left an onerous legacy to their 
successors. To say nothing of dif- 
ficulties to be remedied abroad, 
the new Government will have, 
somehow or other, to restore at 
least the semblance of order and 
the shadow of an administration at 
Tunis; it must pay the long bill of 
costs for the war which was not a 
war in April, and the war which 
was a war in July, and the time 
for the end of which cannot as yet 
be very definitely determined ; and 
it has, moreover, the difficult task 
of restoring the shaken confidence 


of the army. The soldiers of 
France have weighed the Tunisian 
question in the balance, and it has 
been found wanting. They despise 
the cause of the war, and condemn 
the manner in which it has been 
carried on. The complaints and 
murmurs rife in every camp in 
Tunis must not be disregarded, if 
the Government of the Republic 
would avoid the possibility of in- 
ternal dissensions and disorders, 
which may culminate in a military 
despotism, a monarchical restora- 
tion, or a second Commune. 

Having taken up the thread of 
the latest phases of the Tunisian 
difficulty (a question so small in 
itself, yet so great when viewed 
either as an apple of discord or in 
relation to its contingent results), 
we pass at once to a subject which 
cannot but excite great interest 
at present—the holy city of Kair- 
wan, and the impression likely to 
arise from its fall on the minds 
of the followers of Islam in Africa 
and Turkey. 

Although Kairwan is only six 
days’ journey from London, it was 
a month ago quite as much a ¢erra 
incognita as many of the great 
towns of Central Africa. Few still 
existing cities have played so im- 
portant a part in the world’s his- 
tory, yet the world knew it not. 
Only a hundred miles south of 
Tunis itself, and but forty miles 
away from the great and busy high- 
way of the Mediterranean, Kairwan, 
secure in its exclusiveness and its 
sanctity, has slumbered away the 
1200 years of its existence, until it 
suddenly finds itself in the pres- 
ence of a foe that it is powerless to 
resist, and discovers that even its 
most venerated shrines and sanc- 
tuaries can no longer be hidden 
from the gaze of unbelievers. It 
would be difficult to describe the 
precise offence which Kairw4n has 
committed to merit the signal pun- 
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ishment it has received. For cen- 
turies it has been the centre of the 
great nomadic tribes which surround 
it, and in the early days of the 
Tunisian insurrection the old spirit 
of its inhabitants may have momen- 
tarily revived. If such was indeed 
the case, the Kairwdnis must have 
soon realised their own impotency. 
The bombardment of Sfax and 
Gabes conveyed to them a very 
practical lesson; and, the religious 
authorities of Kairwan in council 
were not likely to rely on their 
own legend—that their crumb- 
ling ramparts and ruined bastions 
were shot and shell proof. In 
vain they begged their more coura- 
geous disciples to retire, from the 
city: the latter refused to act con- 
trary to the theoretical teaching 
of their Ulemas ; and it was only 
when the French columns were 
actually visible, and the destruction 
of the city imminent, that the non- 
agenarian Bash-Mufti of Kairwan 
succeeded in persuading the Slass 
chiefs to rapidly retire to the neigh- 
bouring mountains, and then saved 
the town from certain destruction 
by sending a frightened muedzin to 
wave a square yard of white calico 
from the crenellated minaret of the 
mosque of the conqueror of Africa. 

Kairwan is built in the centre 
of a wide-stretching sandy plain, 
fringed on three sides by moun- 
tains, and towards the west by a 
low range of hills which separates 
it from the sea-coast. This plain 
is traversed on the same side by 
two streams, dry in summer, but 
strong enough in winter to sur- 
round the city with a marsh. Ex- 
cepting scanty tufts of esparto-grass, 
no sort of verdure is to be seen in 
any direction. It was in such a 
spot as this that about the year a.p. 
675 (au. 55), the Emir Okhbah 
ben Nafi, ben Abdullah, ben Kais 
el Fahri, laid the foundation of the 
Holy City of North Africa. Fora 


thousand years, as far as can be as- 
certained, no Christian ever visited 
it. Since then a few travellers have 
been at intervals allowed to enter it 
on sufferance, the local authorities 
being entitled to reject the Bey’s 
order if so disposed. When once 
admitted, visitors were carefully 
allowed to see as little as possible. 
An entrance to any building was of 
course out of the question, and the 
traveller had to be generally con- 
tented with a rapid passage through 
the most unfrequented streets under 
a strong escort; and finding a pro- 
benantl stay useless, he generally 
seems to have taken his departure 
as speedily as possible. Dr. Shaw 
accordingly only devotes two pages 
of his book to his stay at Kairwén 
in 1730. He identifies it, however, 
on insufficient grounds, with the 
Roman Vicus Augusti, and says it 
contained 500 mosques. Sir Gren- 
ville Temple, just one century later, 
journeyed “to the present hotbed 
of all the bigotry of Muhammedan- 
ism in Africa.” He was, neverthe- 
less, able to tell very little about it 
beyond the names of its gates, for 
his “ promenade through the town 
was managed with the greatest mys- 
tery ;” and after rejecting a proposal 
of the Kaid to take a walk in the 
dark, he was finally allowed to 
parade the streets, “observing @ 
most dignified silence and a steady 
solemn pace.” When the Marquis 
of Waterford entered Kairwan ten 
years afterwards, a riot ensued in 
which he very nearly lost his life 
from a well-directed brickbat. Dr. 
Davis added nothing whatever to 
the information given by Shaw 
and Temple. In 1861, Monsieur 
Victor Guérin devoted three sultry 
days in August to an attempt to 
explore the mysteries of Kairw4n. 
He remarks, that “although Tunis 
has become for centuries the polit- 
ical metropolis of the Regency, 


Kairw4n has always held in the ~ 
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minds of the masses of its popula- 
tion the position of its religious 
capital. Founded by the conqueror 
Okhbah at the time of the invasion 
of North Africa by the Arabs, it 
has preserved on account of its 
origin a prestige which no other 
place in the Regency even attempts 
to dispute. It is the Holy City par 
excellence, the capital of a belief, the 
metropolis where the Crescent rules 
with undisputed sway. There the 
muedzin, who calls the: faithful to 
prayer from its many minarets, has 
never yet seen the symbol of a 
creed which knows not Muhammed 
or a rival sanctuary. There, too, 
the Jmdm, interpreter and apostle 
of the Koran, has never found 
himself in the presence of a minis- 
ter of the Gospel of Christ. Kair- 
win has been effectually closed 
against Christians from the time 
of its foundation.” 

The existence of the city sprang 


originally from the necessities of 


conquest. The Berbers of the first 
century adopted towards their in- 
vaders the same tactics as the 
Bedouins of to-day: they either 
submitted to or fled before the 
armies of Islam, but revolted as 
soon as the troops of the Khaliph 
withdrew. Okhbah himself de- 
scribes the raison d’étre of Kair- 
wan: “When the Mussulman 
generals enter Africa, the inhabi- 
tants protect their lives and pro- 
perty by a profession of the faith 
of Islam. When our armies retire, 
they again fall into infidelity. We 
must therefore build a city which 
will serve as the camp and the ram- 
parts of the faith of Muhammed.” 
Although the original site selected 
was abandoned for another two 
miles off during the temporary 
absence of its great founder, the 
first care of Okhbah on his return 
to Africa in a.p. 684, was to restore 
and enlarge his favourite city. Tra- 
dition associates with the original 
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foundation of Kairwan a legend 
almost identical with those of St. 
Patrick and St. Hilda. At the 
word of Okhbah wild beasts and 
reptiles alike withdrew from its 
neighbourhood. The etymology of 
its name has been a matter of dis- 
pute. According to Shaw, Kair- 
wan is only the equivalent of 
Caravan, a_ place of meeting; 
while others contend it was so 
called after Kayrawan or Cyrene, 
the capital of Cyrenaica. The 
most plausible explanation is, that 
the name signifies simply Kahira 
or victory. Kairwdn is the Cairo 
of Tunis and its adjacent provinces. 
During the year of his return to 
power (a.p. 684), Okhbah carried 
the victorious banner of Islam to 
the shores of the Atlantic; but he 
never lived to return to the “camp 
and ramparts of the faith of the 
Prophet.” Slain in an ambush by 
a Berber king, he was buried thirty 
miles from Biskera in Algeria, where 
his tomb, covered by a compara- 
tively humble ouba, is still the 
object of reverence and pilgrimage. 
Upon this subject Mr. Rae (the only 
European traveller who has even 
attempted anything like a complete 
survey of Kairwan) falls into a 
curious mistake. Speaking in his 
‘Country of the Moors’ (p. 237) 
of the great mosque of Kairwan, 
he describes it as “the shrine and 
tomb of its founder, Okhbah ibn 
Aghlab—the spot chosen, from its 
sanctity, as the last resting-place of 
the kings of Tunis.” Mosques are 
rarely if ever used as places of in- 
terment. The kings of Tunis sleep 
under the Green Cupola of the 
Turba, in the political capital of the 
Regency, and Okhbah the Victori- 
ous rests in the Algerian Sahara. 
The history of Kairwa4n has 
been of sufficient importance to 
influence appreciably the history 
of Europe and Africa. On the un- 
timely death of Okhbah, the Berber 
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king, Kassila, succeeded in occupy- 
ing it. Twenty years later he was 
slain by Zohair ben Kais outside 
its walls. His successor, Hassan 
ben Nouman, was defeated by a 
Berber queen, who endeavoured to 
render the country unattractive to 
the Arabs by converting it into a 
desert. This policy alienated her 
own subjects, and in a.p. 708, Musa 
ibn Noseir obtained an easy victory. 
Then came the golden period of its 
existence: the gallant Tarik marched 
out of its gates to conquer Spain. 
Having “burned his ships” at 
Tarifa, Granada, Seneca, Cordova, 
and Toledo fell in rapid succession. 
The aged Musa hurried westwards 
to participate in his glory before 
Seville, which, after a protracted 
resistance, shared the fate of its 
sister cities. His son, Abd el Aziz, 
laid the solid foundations of the 
Moorish empire in Spain, which 
lasted for wellnigh eight centuries. 
Before thirty years had elapsed 
since Tarik left Kairwdn, the Kha- 
liph of Cordova had conquered 
Tours. But the time of Moslem 
conquest was now soon destined to 
be stayed. The reflection of the 
glories of the Kairwan, of Tarik, 
and Musa,*is to be found in the 
ruins of Granada and Cordova. 
Vanquished in Europe, the Moors 
of Andalusia brought back at last 
the keys of their Spanish houses to 
the cradle of their faith in Africa. 
To return to the chronicles of 
their holy city. During its earliest 
days its site had been, as it were, 
consecrated to Islam by the pres- 
ence of Abdullah ben WAdib el Be- 
lawi, or Abou el Awib—Saheb En- 
nabi, or Companion of the Prophet 
—who died and was buried at Kair- 
wan. For years after its formation, 
its Emirs were engaged in continual 
conflicts with the Berber tribesmen. 
In a.v. 756, the Emir Abd el Rah- 
man was strong enough to send an 
expedition against Sicily. In the 


Great Mosque of Okhbah he after. 
wards declared himself independent 
of the Khaliph: his son, however, 
once more acknowledged his suzer- 
ainty. Nine years later the city 
fell under the cruel sway of the 
Werfadjoumah. Once more the 
Berbers seized Kairwan; but after 
enduring the horrors of a siege, they 
destroyed a large portion of the 
city, and finally withdrew to the 
Atlas. The Khaliph sent Yezid 
ibn Hatem to restore order; and 
after inflicting a second signal de- 
feat on the Africans, he “rebuilt 
the Great Mosque, established num- 
erous bazaars, and assigned to each 
trade a distinct quarter—in fact, re- 
modelled and half rebuilt the city.” 
At length the Khaliph el Reschid 
appointed the Emir Ibrahim ibn 
el Aghlab hereditary Emir of Kair- 
wan. Ibrahim then became the 
founder of the Aghlabite dynasty. 
He constructed a sort of fortified 
palace on the west of the old town, 
called the Abassiyeh. Here Ibra- 
him proclaimed himself Khaliph of 
the West, and here he received the 
ambassadors of Charlemagne, who 
asked for the surrender of the 
remains of St. Cyprian. His sons, 
the Khaliphs of Kairw4n, waged 
war on Italy and Sicily: one of 
them, Muhammed, captured Malta. 
In 877, Ibrahim ibn Ahmed found- 
ed most of the towns on the Tu- 
nisian lfttoral. He also built the 
suburban city of Raccadah, and suc- 
cessfully besieged Tunis after it had 
been captured by some insurgents. 
His grandson, Ziadet Allah, was 
the last of his race; and a line of 
Green Khaliphs, beginning with 
Obeid Allah, reigned in Kairw4n. 
He “ravaged Lombardy, took 
Genoa, and ruled in Sicily.” 

From the eleventh century the 
history of Kairwdn has been one of 
gradual decay. The pleasant places 
of the Abassiyeh and Raccadah have 
become shapeless mounds ; the power 
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of its rulers has been gradually 
merged in that of the Beys of 
Tunis; and the halo of sanctity 
and exclusiveness which surrounds 
it has alone saved it from actual 
effacement. Its story and traditions 
rendered Kairwan a Moslem Rome 
—revered throughout Western Is- 
lam, but. the particular sanctuary of 
the tribes which encamp around it. 
Kairwan has had its theologians, 
historians, philosophers, and poets: 
they, however, have all passed away. 
The famous Schanoun died there to- 
wards the end of the ninth century ; 
and Kairwan has its own annalist 
—the celebrated Sheikh Ben Naji. 
For years Kairwan has lived on 
traditions and hopes. Thirty years 
ago Sheikh Amir Abadah fanned 
the expiring flame, and announced 
that Kairwan would one day re- 
ceive the remains of the founder 
of the Moslem faith. In spite of 
its vicissitudes, Kairwan in its de- 
cline always remained the virgin 
Moslem town of Northern Africa. 


‘Te la,” writes M. Guérin, ‘‘1’es- 
péce de sainte et mystérieuse auréole 
dont la foi Musulmane l|’entoure; les 
caravans qui s’y rendent constam- 
ment de tous les points de la Tunisie 
viennent s’y retremper en quelque 
sorte dans l’Islamisme; sa grande 
mosquée dont toutes les pierres, sui- 
vant une tradition populaire, que les 
Imims ont soin de perpétuer dans les 
masses, seraient venues miraculeuse- 
ment se poser d’elles-méme @ la place 
qu’elles occupent, et sans cesse visitée 
avec un profond respect parles adeptes 
du Coran: les sanctuaires de ses san- 
tons sont également le but de pélerin- 
ages fréquents; tout cela entretient 
dans l’esprit des masses un fanatisme 
que rien jusqu’ici n’a pu affaiblir.” 


Reasons such as these have ren- 
dered the past, present, and future 
of Kairw4n a matter of deep inter- 
est wherever the faith of Team ex- 


ists; and it is hardly to be won- 
dered at that the Moslem press 
of Turkey, Egypt, and India has 
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dwelt with peculiar earnestness on 
the entry of a Christian army into 
this one remaining stronghold of 
their common creed in Africa. 

As late as 1877, Mr. Rae was 
assailed with threats and abuse on 
somewhat rashly endeavouring to 
survey the circuit of the city walls; 
and when, in 1880, an Italian lady 
first appeared in their midst, the 
inhabitants told her in no measured 
language “to cover her face.” In 
April 1881, Lord and Lady Bec- 
tive passed through Kairw4n; and 
although they only saw the streets 
and exteriors of buildings, the re- 
membrance of Lady Bective’s grace- 
ful and kindly sympathy still sur- 
vives in the hearts of the Kair- 
wanis, who about then for the first 
time began to hear the dark ru- 
mours of an approaching French 
invasion of their country. | 

The march of 22,000 French sol- 
diers on Kairwdn is now a matter 
of history; but the motives for so 
much pomp of war being directed 
against a town, the sole defence of 
which was a few rusty cannons and 
an enceinte of crumbling battle- 
ments dating from the middle 
ages, constitute a mystery, for the 
solution of which we must prob- 
ably await the autobiography of 
either M. Saint Hilaire or General 
Farre. The story of the fall of 
Kairwan is a very simple one. On 
the 26th October, General Etienne 
and the Susa column appeared be- 
fore it. A white flag floated on 
the Minar, which had witnessed so 
much Moslem prowess and so many 
Moslem victories. The Tunisian 
governor, Mourabat (of the Almo- 
ravides), came out to meet him. An 
hour afterwards the tricolour float- 
ed alone on the citadel. The next 
day General Saussier and the 
Zaghonan column arrived. His 
soldiers entered the Tanners’ Gate, 
marched out of the Bab el Tunis, 
and encamped beyond it. General 
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Forgemol and the Tebesa column 
were only twelve hours behind 
General Saussier. His Turcos also 
crossed the city in triumph, and 
encamped outside it. On the 29th 
October, the whole corps d’armée 
encircled the ancient city. The 
next day the commander-in-chief 
decreed the entry of the officers of 
the French army into its mosques 
and zaowias (sanctuaries). The 
Mofti and Cadi of Kairwan had no 
alternative but to obey. 

This order had only just been 
issued when I left Susa to explore 
the hitherto hidden treasures of 
Kairwan, to see sights till now 
hidden from Christian eyes, and to 
tread where Christian had never 
dared to enter before. My sole 
oe was the works of Messrs. 

uérin, Pélissier, and Rae; and a 
strong recommendation from Gen- 
eral Lambert to General Etienne 


led me to hope that my voyage of 
discovery would not be altogether 
fruitless. On the 5th of November 
I quitted the New Gate of Susa 


in early morning. It was as yet 
hardly light; but during our pass- 
age across two lines of low hills 
covered with olive-trees, the scenes 
of the combats of the past five 
weeks. were just visible. As day 
dawned we emerged from the olive- 
groves on to a wide-spreading open 
plain. After two hours we began 
to skirt a shallow lake. This was 
the Sebkha Sidi el Hani—the Lake 
of Kairwén. Shortly afterwards 
we came in sight of two stunted 
cupolas on a mound. These were 
the tombs of Sidi el Hani and his 
son. A small French camp sur- 
rounded them. A convoy had mis- 
carried, and the soldiers made loud 
complaints. The wooden sarco- 
phagi of the Moslem saints (or 
perhaps, as M. Guérin terms them, 
santons) had served for firewood 
on the previous day. In the open 
plain below the tomb and the camp 
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were nine wells, one of which at 
least contained drinkable water, 
We pressed forward and passed 
a sandy ridge. Kairwan became 
visible in the far west. The city 
seemed a mere streak of white; but 
the Minar of Sidi Okhbah stood 
out in conspicuous relief against a 
background of purple hills. We 
came nearer, and countless smaller 
domes and minarets seemed to 
spring into existence. Crossing 
two dried-up water-courses (the 
principal of which is the Oued 
Beghla), we approached the city 
walls and then the Tanners’ Gate 
(Bab el Djelladin). The governor's 
residence almost adjoins it. With- 
in an hour of my arrival, Sy Amor 
Ben Yimes el Khaia offered me the 
hospitality of his house. Sy Amor 
was the Xhaia or military gover- 
nor of one of the divisions of the 
Slass clan, which had joined in the 
defence of the country; and during 
my stay he was chiefly engaged in 
the evidently uncongenial task of 
ersuading his tribesmen to return, 
he Tunisian governor, whom I 
visited, seemed to feel acutely the 
humiliation of his position. His 
normal occupation gone, he was 
allowed the solace of a guard of 
Tunisian soldiers in receipt of 
French pay. Sidi Muhammed el 
Mourabat comes of ancient lineage. 
His great ancestor, Sidi Abid el 
Khiry4ni, died five centuries ago, and 
he was of the Almoravides. The 
Mourabats have been guardians of his 
shrine ever since. Sidi Muham- 
med’s father, Sidi Othman, received 
Sir Grenville Temple in 1835. He 
told me, mournfully enough, that as 
the French had entered the mosques, 
he could not forbid my doing 80; 
but he seemed exceedingly de- 
pressed. .It afterwards transpired 
that the shrine of Sidi Abid had 
been that morning taken possession 
of to serve as the quarters for the 
Commandant de la Place and his 
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staff. During my six days’ stay 
in the city, the French authorities 

ve me every possible facility for 
the prosecution of my inquiries. 
Colonel Maulin (the occupant of the 
sanctuary of Sidi Abid) procured me 
an authentic plan of Kairw4n, just 
completed by the French engineer- 
ing department; and both he and his 
aide-de-camp, Lieutenant Walewski 
(son of Count Walewski, French 
Ambassador at St. James’s during 
the Empire), accompanied me in 
many of the visits I paid to the 
most noteworthy objects of interest 
in the last “intact Moslem town” in 
Africa, 

The city of Kairwén has seven 
irregular sides, and is surrounded 
by a high brick wall intersected by 
towers and bastions, and pierced by 
five principal gates and four pos- 
terns (now closed). The rampart 
is composed of very small well- 
baked bricks, and terminates in 
round - headed crenellations, about 
a foot wide, with loopholes below 
for musketry. It varies in thick- 
ness from six to nine feet, and a 
terrace four or five feet from the 
top allows a line of combatants to 
pass along it. In some places the 
enceinte is ruinous, in others it is 
in fairly good repair, and its com- 
plete circuit measures 3125 French 
metres. Outside the walls are 
several mounds, which consist pro- 
bably of the remains of its ancient 
suburbs. Three of these are now 
being fortified with earth works and 
artillery. On every side of the 
town except one, are large cisterns, 
in which a walled receptacle allows 
the rain-water to pass into covered 
vaults below. To the south of 
the town are its chief suburbs— 
Kubliyeh and Jebliyeh, the latter 
having two gates and portions of a 
wall still standing. The popula- 
tion of the town does not exceed 
14,000 souls. Kairwdn is techni- 
cally divided into five quarters—an 


arrangement based apparently on a 
consideration of the Moslem con- 
fraternities to which their inhab- 
itants belong. Around the Great 
Mosque is the Haoumah or Arbat 
Djama. Those who live there are 
generally followers of the religious 
school of Sidi Abd el Ka4dir el 
Ghilani. In the quarters known 
as Chorfa, El Mahr, Jebliyeh and 
Kubliyeh, the inhabitants nearly 
all belong to the religious brother- 
hood of the Aissaouia, except in 
the latter, where many adherents 
of Sidi Abdesselem are to be found. 
I shall have occasion to refer again 
to the powerful influence exercised 
by these great systems of semi- 
political, semi-religious Moslem free- 
masonry. 

Inside the rampart runs a nar- 
row street, but this is often tra- 
versed by the walls of enclosures 
adjoining the houses below. The 
main feature in the public and 
private buildings of Kairwdn, is 
the wholesale appropriation of 
Roman materials—Roman and 
Byzantine capitals, shafts, and 
friezes meet the eye in all direc- 
tions. If you draw water, the 
well is reached by a_ perforated 
Roman column; the very stones 
of the corn-mills have a similar 
origin, and many of the slabs now 
bearing Arabic inscriptions are 
probably reversed Roman Tablets. 
Most of these stones are believed 
to have come from the neighbour- 
ing ruins of Sabra, but the gorgeous 
pillars of the Great Mosque pro- 
bably represent the architectural 
spoils of all North Africa. The 
streets of Kairw4n are narrow, ill 
paved, and wholly devoid of any 
systematic arrangement. The main 
thoroughfare crosses the southern 
portion of the city from the Tan- 
ners’ Gate (Bab el Djelladin) to the 
Tunis Gate (Bab el Tunis), a dis- 
tance of less than half a mile. 

The northern quarter of Kair- 
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wn is almost wholly taken up by 
the Great Mosque, which is only 
approached by narrow lanes. The 
exterior has been well described by 
Mr. Rae, and can hardly be said 
to be particularly imposing. The 
south-east end of the Mosque 
measures 85 yards. A single porch 
in its centre is appropriated exclu- 
sively for the entrance of the Bash- 
Mufti. The sides of the building 
are 143 yards in length, and each 
possesses four entrance- porches, 
the finest of these facing the ram- 
parts. Mr. Rae thus describes it: 
“Tt has an outer horse-shoe arch, 
and an inner one which contains 
the door opening direct into the 
prayer-chamber. The exterior is a 
finely proportioned piece of Sara- 
cenic work: it has a row of arched 
panels along the upper portion of 
its sides, and the dome and in- 
terior of its arches are in plaster 
fretwork.” Midway, on the same 
side, is the sacred well of Keféyat 
(Plenty). It is fenced in by a low 
wall, its aperture is lined with 
different - coloured marbles, and 
tradition asserts that it communi- 
cates directly with the spring of 
Zemzem at Mecca. It has hardly 
ever failed to yield a plentiful 
supply of water. The north-west 
end is somewhat narrower than 
that facing the south-east. It 
measures only 75 yards across, and 
the Mindr risesin its centre. The 
four porches on both sides of the 
building correspond, and they are 
divided by enormous buttresses of 
solid masonry. The interior of the 
Mosque may be divided into the 

rayer-chamber (40 yards in length 
by 85 in breadth), the vestibule 
adjoining it, and a great cloistered 
court. The roof of the prayer-cham- 
ber is loftier than that of the vesti- 
bule, and that of the vestibule higher 
than that of the court. The prayer- 
chamber is divided into a great 
central nave, with eight aisles on 


each side of it. These are formed 
by parallel rows of ten columns 
each, the two nearest to the east- 
ern wall being close together. The 
pillars of the lesser aisles are of 
various-coloured marble, and are 
about fifteen feet in height. The 
capitals in many cases evidently do 
not belong to the columns on which 
they rest, but they are generally of 
white marble or stone. From the 
capitals spring semicircular arches 
supporting a flat ceiling of dark- 
coloured wood. In the south-west 
walls of the prayer-chamber, thir- 
teen columns are imbedded in the 
masonry, three close together on 


one side of the porch, and one on ° 


the other. The latter evidently 
came from some Byzantine church, 
and its capital consists of a gro- 
tesque arrangement of birds and 
flowers. The columns of the cen- 
tral nave are at least twenty-two 
feet high. Their arches support 
a wall covered with tracery, and 
a lofty circular roof. The nave 
terminates in a dome lighted by 
small painted-glass windows. Two 
groups of four columns each mainly 
support the weight of the cupola, 
The mihrdd niche in the east stands 
between two red porphyry pillars 
of great beauty, and is lined with 
delicate mosaic in marble and lapis- 
lazuli. On one side of it is a large 
square of white marble covered 
with emblems in mosaic, and sur- 
mounted by a slab of verde antique ; 
on theother stands the ancient 
mimbar or pulpit of carved dark 
wood, some ten feet high, and 
having twelve steps, and a number 
of small receptacles with bronze 
hinges below them. The pillars of 
the nave are arranged in groups of 
two or three together, and one of 
these clusters is worn away by the 
faithful squeezing themselves be- 
tween them to prove their “ purity 
of soul.” The total number of 
columns in the prayer-chamber is 
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296. The pavement consists of 
small slabs of white marble hope- 
lessly broken. The vestibule is 
approached by seventeen elabor- 
ately carved and panelled wooden 
doors. When these are open, the 
dim religious light which generally 
pervades the seventeen aisles dis- 
appears. The great central door is 
surmounted by a horse-shoe arch, 
the head of which is filled up by 
fine arabesque fretwork. In the 
vestibule are 34 pillars, those 
in the centre being much higher 
than the rest. This part of the 
building opens on to the cloister 
beyond—a vast quadrangle paved 
with white marble, and almost en- 
tirely surrounded by a covered 
arcade, only broken by the Minar. 
This arcade ¢ontains 86 columns 
on either side, and 27 at the end. 
The total number of the pillars in 
the interior of the Great Mosque 
is therefore 439, not far short of 
the 500 spoken of by El Bekiri— 
a statement usually looked on as 
fabulous. In this court are several 
other Byzantine columns. On four 
of the pillars Arabic inscriptions are 
carved. One belongs to the fourth 
century of the Hegira, and its de- 
sign is extremely curious. 

Below the court are enormous 
cisterns, and in the centre an 
ancient sun-dial. The Minar is a 
massive square building of stone, 
consisting of three storeys, one 
smaller than the other, and each 
having a battlement of round- 
headed crenellations. In the in- 
terior is a white marble staircase, 
composed of fragments of Roman 
pavement and ornamentation. It 
has 129 steps, and is about 100 
feet high. The view from the sum- 
mit was one never to be forgot- 
ten. Immediately below were the 
cupolas, terraces, tortuous streets, 
and battlements of Kairwan. Far- 


ther on, its suburbs, with its border 
To the west, 


of koubas and tombs. 
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the great camps of Generals Loge- 
rot and Forgemol, with their al- 
most countless tents and vast con- 
voys. Far away to the north, the 
mountains over which the French 
troops had marched on Kairwdn: 
to the south the hills, over which 
the columns must now pass on 
their expedition towards Gabes and 
Gassa. Descending from the tower, 
I observed two Roman inscriptions 
at the side of the entrance. One 
= reversed, but apparently reads 
thus: 


HIC MAXIME IMPERA 
TORIS CAESARIS N,8, 
DIVI TRAJANIA. 
DHEP: CAE: AEDEM. 
FECERUNT. 


A second was more easily decipher- 
able :— 


ANTONINI FILI 
AURELLIA ANTONINI 
DIVI NERVAE AD 
NEPOTIS 

TET DEDICAVERUNT. 


A few months ago, in executing 
some repairs outside the Mosque, a 
tablet was discovered and sent to 
Tunis. It is now in the possession 
of Mr. Reade, her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Agent and Consul-General, 
and bears the following inscrip- 
tion :— 


DEO PLUTONI SACR: PRO SALU 

TE DDDD. NNNN. DEOCLETIA 

NI ET MAXIMIANI ET COSTANTI ET 

MAXIMIANI NOB-LISIMI CAESSS8S CO 

TEMPULUM PLUT-NIS LABSUM ET 

DEDICATUM PER INSTANTIA FELICI 

CAELI FORTUNATI ET....ONI..ARSVN 

... 18... FD- JUB-L- ET FORTVNATVS 
ALIQU... 

TIS A-CARIUS: ET. . 
CURA. 


. IN-PO ET MAIEST 


During the days I spent at 
Kairwan, I visited nearly every 
public building in the place, as 
well as those extra muros ; but only 
about six of these edifices merit 
particular description. Many of 
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the lesser tombs and zaowias are 
absolutely in ruins. There are 
63 mosques and over 100 sanc- 
tuaries in and around the city, 
including the three zaouias or col- 
lege-monasteries of the Kadria, 
Tijénia, and Aissaonia sects. Close 
to the Great Mosque is the head- 
quarters of the brotherhood of Sidi 
Abd el Kadir el Ghilani. It con- 
sists of a lofty cupola, and the 
usual entrance-hall and cloister of 
marble columns and arches leading 
to a number of conventual cells. 
The great door is covered with cop- 
per. The principal apartment is 
lighted by stained-glass windows. 
The chief inhabitants of Kairwan 
all belong to this association, which, 
having its headquarters at Bagh- 
dad, exercises considerable influence 
throughout Islam. The KaAdria 


have always opposed French ag- 
gression; the Emir Abd el Kadir 


himself was one of their most zea- 
lous sectaries; and it was in this 
zaouia that, after long and serious 
discussions, the hopelessness of a 
defence was fully realised, and the 
chiefs of the warlike tribes of the 
south, still true to the traditions 
of their faith, were entreated to 
depart to save the sacred monu- 
ments of Kairwan from inevitable 
destruction. 

Leaving the Zaouia Kadria, a 
short walk brought us to a remark- 
able building in the centre of the 
town—the Djama Bon Thetha Bi- 
ban (the Mosque of the Three 
vot The exterior of this edi- 
fice is thus accurately described by 
Mr. Rae :— 


**Tt has a plain facade, with a triple 
gateway, the arches of which are sup- 
ported by marble columns... . Its 
chief feature is the rare old carved 
stonework, which gives it the air of 
the front of a fine old Crusaders’ 
church. It runs above and about 
the arches, extending across the front 
in broad bands of successive text and 
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ornament, in solid, deep, beautiful 
chiselling: first a line of runnin 

foliage two feet in depth; then a ban 

of Kufic or early Arabic characters free 
and bold ; then arowof alternate panels 
of carvings, each containing a single 
rose or a leaf pattern; then text and 
carvings alternately; and finally, the 
mouldings and corbels of the cornice,” , 


The interior consists of one poor 
room, some thirty feet broad by 
twenty deep. Its roof is supported 
by sixteen columns, most of them 
having richly sculptured Corinthian 
capitals. The Creed of Islam, in 
raised bricks, runs around the 
stunted Minar; and this feature 
is very general in nearly all the 
mosques of Kairwan. Almost op- 
posite the Dja4ma Bon Thetha Bon 
Bibén is a college hardly less im- 
portant than that of the Kadria— 
the zaouia of Sidi Hussein el Alani, 
the headquarters at Kairwan of the 
followers of Sidi Ahmid el Tidjani. 
The principal seat of this powerful 
confraternity is at Temassin, in the 
Sahara of Constantine; the Bey 
of Tunis is one of its affiliated 
members; and its teachings seem 
calculated, according to M. Duvey- 
rier, to allow of an understanding, 
or at least a modus vivendi, between 
Christian rulers and Moslem sub- 
jects. At the gate we were re- 
ceived by the guardian of the zaouia 
—Sy Amor el Alani—who explained 
that he had studied in the college 
of Tidjani in Temassin, and had 
subsequently become the represen- 
tative of the association at Kair- 
wan. He said that he considered, 
on this account, his college entitled 
to very especial protection on the 
or of the French. The tomb of 

idi Hussein is approached through 
a cloister: the apartment contain- 
ing the catafalque which covers his 
remains is surmounted by a lofty 
melon-shaped cupola. In the four 
walls there are twelve stained-glass 
windows, and there are sixteen 
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others in a circular band of ara- 
besque fretwork, from which the 
dome springs. The floor is paved 
with marble. Just beyond this 
building is the college of Sidi Ab- 
dullah Ben Khit Hami. In the 
court, shaded by a wide-spreading 
fig-tree, are three fine Byzantine 
columns. The cupola over Sidi Ab- 
dullah’s tomb and that of one of 
his relatives, has an inner lining 
of perforated carving in cement, 
which is singularly effective. Leav- 
ing this building, we regained the 
main thoroughfare just opposite 
the Tanners’ Gate and Tunisian 
governor's house. 

In a lane to the right is the finest 
specimen of Moorish architecture 
within the walls of the city—the 
sanctuary of the Almoravides, and 
the burying-place of the Mourabat 
family from the time of Sidi Abid 
el Ghryani in a.n. 805. The en- 


trance-door is very striking. A broad 


horse-shoe arch, nearly forty feet 
high, rests on two marble pillars, 
each bearing a Kufic inscription ; 
the interior of the arch is filled up 
by a doorway of pure white marble, 
and a window with a bronze grat- 
ing. Between the tworuns a broad 
band of different-coloured marbles; 
and the whole is framed, as it were, 
in a tasteful arrangement of black 
and white marble slabs. A vesti- 
bule leads to a finely proportioned 
court having two arcades one above 
the other; the centre is paved with 
black and white marble in geometri- 
cal patterns. A white marble basin 
in the centre catches the rain-water, 
and attracts the birds. The columns 
are of marble, the arches above of 
stone. At either angle is a cham- 
ber: three of these contain tombs; 
that of Sidi el Abid is enclosed by 
bronze grating, and the catafalque 
above it is covered by a pall of 
embroidered silk and velvet. Op- 
posite the entrance is a small mosque 
(the family chapel of the Moura- 
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bats) having a door on either side 
of a niche, lined with arabesque 
tracery, flanked by porphyry pillars, 
and surmounted by the Moslem 
Confession of Faith boldly carved 
in relief in Kufic characters on a slab 
of the purest white marble. The 
interior of the mosque presents the 
usual features—a flat roof supported 
by sixteen Roman columns and 
arches, and a mihrdb adorned with 
carving in hard stucco. A passage 
to the left of the doorway leads to 
a second arched cloister surrounded 
by conventual cells: many of its 
columns are fine specimens of By- 
zautine art. Beyond this is a small 
open burying-ground. The upper 
storey of the principal court also 
contains thirteen small rooms. On 
the day of my arrival this beauti- 
ful building was occupied by Colonel 
Moulin and his staff. About thirty 
of the smaller zaoutas and mosques 
are now tenanted by French soldiers 
composing the garrison, as well as 
all the houses belonging to the Slass 
chieftains, who have gone to harass 
the French march towards the desert 
in the far south. 

Returning to the Dar el Wazir, 
we passed along the great street. 
Nearly in the centre of the town is 
a covered grain-market, the roof of 
which rests on massive columns with 
large capitals. A little farther on 
there is a cluster of three mosques, 
built over shops and the bazaar. 
The Djama el Melik, on the left, 
has a lofty minaret, with the usual 
band of Kufic inscription in brick- 
work on its exterior. The Mosque 
of the Bey, on the opposite side of 
the road, has a similar tower, and 
in its interior are galleries, after the 
manner of English churches at the 
commencement of this century. 
The Djéma el Bardta, almost ad- 
joining it, has a spacious dome of 
green tiles. When we at last suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an entrance to 
it, we found it had been converted 


. 
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into a mill, and a camel was turn- 
ing the stones by making frequent 
circuits round the centre of the 
cupola. A relay of camels was 
comfortably stabled in another 
apartment. On either side of the 
street is a row of small shops. 
The makers of yellow-leather shoes 
work below the Mosque of the Bey ; 
the coppersmiths ply a busy and 
noisy trade between the Djama el 
Melik and the Bab el Tunis; but 
the carpet-makers are never seen. 
They are the ladies of the old and 
historical families of the “ intact 
Moslem city.” Passing the za- 
ouia of Sidi Abd el Selam, we soon 
reached the Bab el Tunis, opposite 
which is another small mosque, 
possessing no feature of interest. 
The five gates of Kairwan are 
called respectively the Bab el 
Tunis (Tunis Gate), ‘the Bab el 
Khaukh (Gate of Peaches, — not 
Greengages, as Mr. Rae imagines), 
the Bab el Djelladin (Tanners’ Gate), 
the Bab el Kishlah (Citadel Gate), 
and the Bab Jedid (New Gate). 
The first three of these gates are 
almost precisely similar in form, 
possessing an outer and an inner 
doorway, with an intervening court. 
The Bab el Tunis is the most re- 
markable. The outer gate consists 
of two horse-shoe arches, resting on 
Roman columns. Within them is 
a doorway of white marble, the 
jambs consisting of slabs covered 
with exquisite inscriptions in re- 
lief, belonging either to the seventh 
or eighth century of the Hegira, and 
a tablet above recording the repair 
of the gate a.u. 1181. The Bab el 
Djelladin was rebuilt in the same 
year, and the Gate of Peaches in 
aH. 1180. The most modern 
building in Kairwan is the Kish- 
lah, or Kasbah, only completed in 
A.H. 1283. It is on the same level 
as the rest of the town, and is 
nothing more than a large square 
enclosure, having crenellated walls 
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somewhat higher than the ram- 
parts, and a series of vaulted rooms 
on each side to serve as barracks, 
Since the 26th October, the French 
flag has floated alone from its roof, 
Emerging from the New Gate 
(either built or repaired in a.n, 
1280), we entered the suburb of 
the Jebliyeh. Opposite the Bab 
Jedid is a small mosque—the Dj4ma 
Zeitoun, evidently so called from a 
venerable olive-tree growing in its 
courtyard. This building is very 
ancient, and a band of ornamen- 
tation surrounding the Minar has 
been correctly copied by Mr. Rae. 
The question as to the nature of 
this decoration has yet to be solved. 
The columns in the interior evi- 
dently belong to the earliest period 
of Roman buildings in Africa, A 
narrow lane leads through the 
Faubourg Jebliyeh to the conspic- 
uous mosque of Sidi Amir Abadah, 
quite a modern, and certainly the 
most eccentric, building in Kairwan. 
Its founder, a celebrated dervish 
named Amir Bed Sad ben Muftea, 
was at the zenith of his power at 
the time of the Russian war in 
1854, and he possessed a complete 
ascendancy over the mind of the 
reigning Bey of Tunis, Sidi Ahmed. 
The Bey had already defrayed the 
cost of the erection of six lofty, 
melon-shaped, fluted cupolas, open- 
ing one into the other, when the 
construction of a seventh was abso- 
lutely stopped by the death of the 
saint and his patron. The dwel- 
ling-house of Amir Abadah, adjoin- 
ing the mosque, was built just 
twenty-nine years ago. Beyond 
this, in a ford, lie four enormous 
anchors, measuring some sixteen 
feet by nine. Whether they orig- 
inally belonged to a European ship- 
of-war or a galley of Malta, nobody 
knows. The people of Kairw4n 
believe, on the word of Sheikh 
Amir Abddah, that they once at- 
tached the ark of Noah to Mount 
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Ararat. Amir heard these anchors 
were at Porto Farina, near Tunis, 
and he ordered Ahmed Bey to send 
them to him forthwith. His re- 
quest was complied with, and their 
transport across the sandy plain be- 
tween Susa and Kairw4n occupied 
some 500 Arabs during five months. 
During the siege of Sebastopol, 
Amir Abadah constructed two can- 
nons with his own hands. He 
wrote to the Bey that the Prophet 
had appeared to him and announced 
that on their arrival before the be- 
leaguered town the latter would at 
once surrender. They were expe- 
ditiously forwarded to Tunis, and, 
at the Bey’s pressing request, the 
Sultan sent a ship to convey them 
to Constantinople, and thence to 
the Turkish camp before Sebastopol. 
By an extraordinary coincidence, 
within a few hours of their being 
landed the town capitulated. The 
fame of the last of the saints of 


Kairwan spread far and wide, and 
the building of the seven cupolas 
went on for a time rapidly enough. 
The Amir even asserted that his 
mosque was so holy that the faith- 
ful could only enter certain portions 


of it. Most of the domes have one 
or more broad bands of Arabic in- 
scription, in raised brick, running 
round the interior. In the entrance- 
hall are several tables of wood, like- 
wise covered with interminable 
Arabic inscriptions. The guardian 
of the sanctuary, Haj Mabruk bin 
Saleh Kirwani (who is the husband 
of the great sheikh’s only daughter), 
said they contained prophecies of 
the French occupation of the city. 
On inspection, however, they turned 
out to be an enumeration of French 
measures. The tomb of Amir 
Abddah is barely a yard long. At 
his head are three Russian cannon- 
balls, at his feet three large iron 
shells. Above the grave is a great 
carved and painted wooden case, 
supporting one of the famous in- 
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scribed tablets, at least twelve feet. 
high, and a pipe of enormous di- 
mensions, covered with writing, and 
having a bowl capable of containing 
many pounds of tobacco. Several 
stools around the tomb are curious- 
ly carved, and on racks against the 
walls are sixty enormous iron 
swords (weighing seventy or eighty 
pounds each), covered with mystical 
inscriptions. All these weapons 
were manufactured by order of Ah- 
med Bey at Sheikh Amir Abddah’s 
request; and he assured that prince 
(the prophecy now discovered by 
his son-in-law notwithstanding),. 
that as long as these swords re- 
mained in holy Kairwan, no Chris- 
tian enemy could invade the 
Mecca of Tunis and Africa. From 
the Amir Abédah mosque a walk 
of half a mile brought us to 
the grandest and most important 
building in Kairwan—the tomb, 
zaouia, and mosque of Abdullah ben 
WaAdib el Belawi, Saheb Ennabi,— 
“the shrine of my Lord, the Com- 
panion of the Prophet.” The en- 
trance to the interior of the sanc- 
tuary is through a doorway in the 
base of a mindr, which is built in 
the angle of a spacious court. The 
exterior of the mindér is almost en- 
tirely coated with blue and green 
tiles, and on either side of its upper 
portion there is a double round- 
headed window divided by a marble 
pilaster in the centre. Its roof is 
formed of bright green tiles, termi- 
nating in a gilded crescent. The 
lower storey of the tower forms the 
lobby or vestibule of the main 
building. Its interior is lined with 
the brilliant Tunisian faience of the 
seventeenth century, surmounted by 
panels of arabesque fretwork. A 
second door opens from this apart- 
ment into an oblong cloister. The 
arcade running round it rests on 
white marble pillars and arches,. 
and it covers a low marble seat om 
either side. The walls are decorated 
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in the same fashion as the lobby. 
At the upper end are two windows 
and adoor of pure white marble, 
highly decorated, and of Italian 
origin. This leads into a second 
vestibule crowned with a fluted 
cupola, each division of which is 
adorned with lace-like fretwork. 
The sides are covered with faience 
and panels of finely chiselled carving 
in cement. A door at one side com- 
municates with a mosque and two 
other cloisters surrounded by con- 
ventual cells. In each of the four 
walls of the apartment is a small 
window filled with old stained glass ; 
and the circular band of arabesque 
design from which the melon-shaped 
dome springs, is pierced with eight 
other apertures filled with coloured 
glass, which is nearly concealed by 
delicate tracery, throwing a thousand 
variegated reflections on the marble 
pavement beneath. Beyond this 
beautiful room is a broad court 
surrounded by an arcade of white 
marble pillars, and arches supporting 
a wooden roof beautifully painted 
in squares. Ina corner of the court 
is a cell containing atomb. Here 
lies Abdullah ben Sharif el Hin- 
dowi, an Indian pilgrim, who sought 
an asylum and found a grave in 
Kairwd4n a century ago. At the 
farther end of the cloister is a door- 
way and two windows from Rome 
or Florence. Their cornices are 
profusely adorned with fruit and 
flowers, and the jambs of the door 
are picked out in red porphyry. A 
massive grating of bronze fills each 
window. The door itself is of 
carved dark wood. It led to the 
tomb of “ my Lord the Companion,” 
a more sacred spot, if possible, even 
than the mihraéd of Okhbah himself ; 
for here for nearly twelve hundred 
years has slumbered a_ personal 
friend of the founder of the faith 
of Islam, who lived, died, and was 
buried wearing always as a symbol 
of devotion a portion of the Pro- 
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phet’s beard on his breast. I was 
the first European who ever entered 
this Moslem sanctum sanctorum, 
The chamber is about twenty-one 
feet square, and lofty. Its walls are 
covered with a geometrical pattern 
worked out in black and white 
marble. Four lengthy inscriptions 
are imbedded in them, and the 
room is dimly lighted by four small 
windows of rose-coloured and blue 
glass. From the cupola of fretwork 
hangs a grand old chandelier of 
twisted Venetian glass. Below this 
is the tomb itself, surrounded by a 
high grating of bronze, shut in by 
four marble columns about seven 
feet high. From a rod, on a line 
with the grating, hung festoons of 
ostrich-eggs and golden balls. The 
catafalque above the grave is cover- 
ed by two elaborately embroidered 
palls: the first of black and white 
velvet, adorned with Arabic inscrip- 
tions in silver, was the gift of the 
late Ahmed Bey; the second, of 
pink and blue brocade, was a votive 
offering from Muhammed Essadek, 
Over these hung thirteen banners, 
rich in gold, silver, and needlework 
—the tribute of the successors of 
Hassan Ben Ali to the sanctuary of 
the Sidi Bon Awib. Onur visit was 
certainly unexpected, for at least a 
dozen fine Arabic MSS. rested on 


as many lecterns of mother-of-pearl 
and tortoise-shell in front of the 


screen. The guardian of the zaowia 
could hardly realise the fact of 
Christians desecrating by their pre- 
sence such holy ground. Running 
his amber chaplet through his hands 
with feverish haste, he suddenly 
threw himself upon his face, and 
probably prayed to be forgiven. 
Some Algerian soldiers who had 
followed us, prostrated themselves 
before the tomb, and eagerly kissed 
the edge of the palls through the 
metal lattice-work. Looking at the 
bright white marble pillars of the 
cloister, my eye fell on one remark- 
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able capital: at either corner a bird 
supported a Greek cross in the 
centre. The spoils of some fair 
Byzantine church had evidently 
been brought to honour the resting- 
place of the “ Friend of the Pro- 
phet.” 

Leaving this beautiful building 
with regret, a short walk brought 
us to the necropolis of the Holy 
City—two square miles of count- 
less graves. Scattered about in all 
directions were memorials of every 
shape and form: pillars of marble 
covered with elaborate tracery, and 
crowned with a wide-spreading tur- 
ban; white and grey slabs bearing 
long and ornate inscriptions in 
Kufic; and monuments of every 
century since Kairwan was founded, 
—lay piled one upon another in the 
confusion of decay. From these 


unequalled memorials of the past 
the history of Arab dominion in 
North Africa will probably be re- 


written. 

Skirting the city walls and tra- 
versing the suburb of the Kubliyeh, 
passing en route a mosque with a 
mindr almost as much out of the 
perpendicular as the Tower of Pisa, 
we come to a great zaouia near the 
Bab el Djelladin. Almost one-half 
the inhabitants of Kairwan are 
members of the Confraternity of 
the Aissaouia. The Zaouia Sidi 
Bon Aissa is their sanctuary, and 
scene of their mystic rites. Pass- 
ing into a courtyard, we were wel- 
comed by the local chief of the 
sect, Sy Hamuda Ben Aissa, who 
led the way to the main building. 
The college of Sidi Bon Aissa con- 
sists of a cupola some thirty feet 
high, flanked by two aisles contain- 
ing six arches each, all of which rest 
on an irregular arrangement of fine 
old Roman shafts and capitals: 
both the dome and the arcade on 
either side of it were festooned 
with ostrich -eggs, gilt balls, and 
small lamps; and on the walls were 
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suspended the tambourines, earthen- 
ware drums, swords, metal pron 

and banners, which constitute the 
stock-in-trade of the establishment. 
Nobody acquainted with the rites 
and practices of the Aissaouia could 
even believe that the slender, olive- 
complexioned, gentle-mannered, and 
courteous Sy Hamuda was the head 
and moving spirit of such a brother- 
hood as this, The Aissaouia form 
one of those semi-religious orders 
which, as I have stated before, 
render modern Islamism, as far as 
the North African littoral is con- 
cerned, a sortof freemasonry. The 
followers of other associations are 
to be found in all parts of the Mos- 
lem world; but the Aissaouia be- 
long exclusively to the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean. 
Their founder was Muhammed Ben 
Aissa of Mequinez, in Marocco. 
Next to their headquarters at Me- 
quinez itself, Kairwan is the most 
important seat of their power. As 
far as can be ascertained, the Ais- 
saouia have no decided political 
sympathies. Visitors in Algeria 
are often admitted to their rites, 
and they have in some places be- 
come almost as much a matter of 
show as dancing- girls and Arab 
concerts. Notso at Kairwan. Here 
till the 7th November no Christian 
foot had ever passed the threshold 
of the Zaouia Sidi Bon Aissa. Here 
its ceremonies and observances are 
carried out on a very imposing scale, 
and from Kairwa4n the minor con- 
gregations of southern and north- 
ern Tunis receive their instructions 
and commands. The guiding prin- 
ciple of the Aissaouia seems to be 
the greatest possible measure of 
self-inflicted bodily torture, coupled 
with the greatest conceivable 
amount of religious frenzy. Prac- 
tical Aissaouia only exist in North 
Africa; theoretical Aissaouia are to 
be found in all countries. During 
my visit I asked Sy Hamuda if he 
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had any objection to Europeans 
witnessing one of his meetings. He 
replied that he would welcome them 
with pleasure, and even organise a 
special assembly for their reception. 
In accordance with his invitation, 
we repaired on the following even- 
ing once more to the sanctuary of 
Sidi Bon Aissa. The hall had been 
evidently decked and garnished; 
the lamps burned brightly in the 
cupola amidst the golden balls and 
ostrich-eggs ; the sheikh was clothed 
in arich silk robe of office and an 
awe-inspiring green turban, and a 
row of rush-seated cane-chairs was 
waiting to receive the expected 
visitors. In ten minutes six or 
seven hundred Arabs filled every 
inch of available space. The 
Sheikh Hamuda took his seat in 
the centre surrounded by the musi- 
cians, and an old blind Aissaouia, 
guided by a little girl, came in 


gently from a side door and sat 
down beside him. The Aissaonia 


themselves occupied the whole 
space covered by the cupola. The 
aisles contained the Moslem specta- 
tors of the first religious rite ever 
witnessed by Christian eyes in the 
holy city of Kairwan. Amongst 
the Aissaouia I noticed grey-beard- 
ed and decrepit old men, many 
sedate-looking shopkeepers I had 
pga seen in the bazaars, 
alf a score of the Bey’s soldiers, 
and a dozen children under twelve 
years of age. The sheikh struck 
a note on a drum; the musicians 
began to play a peculiar and mon- 
otonous tone, gradually increasing 
in intensity. After a pause several 
of the Aissaouia rose, and swaying 
backwards and forwards shoulder 
to shoulder, shrieked a chorus to 
the sounds of the drums. The 
music quickened, and so did the 
chorus. Then one of the most 
wild-looking of the singers began 
to throw off his clothes, and passed 
down the line to urge the others 
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to shout with renewed energy, 
Then one of the Tunisian soldiers 
(he wore the Bey’s brass badge on 
his red cap) seized a sword and 
began to lacerate his stomach. The 
blood flowed freely, and he imitated 
all the time the cries and move- 
ments of the camel. We soon had 
a wolf, a bear, a hyena, a jackal, 
a leopard, and a lion. One man 
knelt down before the sheikh, and 
holding two long prongs to his 
sides, insisted on their being driven 
into his flesh with blows of a mal- 
let: this was done. A mere lad 
did the same thing. A burly Arab 
passed an iron skewer through the 
upper part of his nose and trans- 
fixed the skin of his face below the 
eyes. He rushed apparently to- 
wards us. Two or three powerful 
men knocked him down, and held 
him till the sheikh laid his hands 
on him and whispered some myste- 
rious formula in his ear. Another 
man in quick succession swallowed 
more than twenty large iron nails, 
there being no mistake whatever 
as to his really doing so. A large 
bottle was broken up and eagerly 
devoured. The frenzy then became 
general. While one Aissaouia 
plunged a knife through his cheek, 
another transfixed his shoulder- 
blades with a prong, and a third 
pierced his hand. A _ brazier of 
cinders was speedily emptied. 
Twenty different tortures were 
now going on in twenty different 
parts of the hall. Three large 
bushes of the thorny Indian fig 
or prickly-pear were eaten up in 
almost as many minutes; and at 
last, before we had time to prevent 
it, a living sheep was thrown in- 
to the midst of the maddened 
Aissaouia: it was in a trice torn 
into shreds by eager hands, and still 
more eager mouths, and its still 
quivering and bleeding flesh gnaw- 
ed to the bones with apparent 
relish, We left the college of 
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Sidi Aissa as quickly as we could, 
and the orgies waxed more furious 
and more horrible in our absence. 
I believe that the disciples of Sidi 
Aissa at Kairwan number nearly 
one thotsand, but only about fifty 
are fully initiated into the perfor- 
mance of the rites—and these all 
assume the distinctive cries and 
habits of some animal. The rest 
are merely honorary members, but 
are bound to support the common 
brotherhood. 

The Zaouia Sidi Bon Aissa is 
the last of the public buildings of 
Kairwan which needs description. 
The institution it represents is 
certainly not one of the least curi- 
ous features of the conquered city. 
The inhabitants themselves seem 
almost stupefied by the fate which 
has overtaken them. Many of 
them asked me what England said 
of their misfortunes. “Tell us,” 


they said, “what your Queen will 


say to our brothers in India when 
they know that the sanctity of our 
mosques and our holy places has 
been violated.” It was useless to 
explain that our Ministers had been 
deceived. The Moslems of Kair- 
wan, even in their hour of agony, 
still trust to God, the Sultan, and 
England. There is one word in 
every one’s mouth—Tripoli. One 
of the chief men of the place spoke 
thus: “Between our Bey and the 
French we have little to choose. 
Muhammed Essadek’s recent con- 
duct has rendered him an unbeliever, 
and one unbeliever is as bad as 
another; but we never forget our 
allegiance to the Sultan and Kha- 
liph: if he does his duty by us, 
we shall be faithful to him.” The 
action of the Sultan is watched 
with far more anxiety in North 
Africa than people in Constanti- 
nople either know or suspect. The 
Arabs feel that their very existence 
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is now in peril. If the Sultan de- 
clines to protect that faith of which 
he is the head, the Moslems will 
find a chief and Khaliph who will. 
The Arabs who a month ago 
surrounded Kairwan, are now on 
the very frontiers of Tripoli. Into 
that country they will ultimately 
retreat. Will the Sultan’s troops 
force back at the point of the 
bayonet from the Regency of Tri- 
poli their co-religionists, whose 
only crime has been to defend from 
invasion the Regency of Tunis? 
Will the French follow their swift- 
footed foes across the boundary- 
line? Will Mr. Gladstone ask 
England to believe in sober seri- 


‘ousness that the Tripolitans have 


afforded good ground for French 
aggression, after the manner of his 
assurances about the Hamirs six 
months ago? Will the so-called 
European concert allow the absorp- 
tion of Tripoli as well as Tunis into 
the colony of Algeria? These im- 
portant questions will soon have 
to be answered. The Moslems of 
Africa await with impatience the 
verdict of Europe. The fall and 
occupation of Kairwan have raised a 
momentous issue between the two 
great rival creeds, History repeats 
itself; the town which produced 
such great results eleven centuries 
ago, may be destined indirectly to 
affect once more the fate of nations, 
The interest excited by this Old 
World city in the minds of the 
annalist and the archeologist is 
undoubtedly great, for within its 
walls a mine of unexplored wealth 
awaits them both; but, for the mo- 
ment, this interest is completely 
eclipsed by that centred in the very 
grave political questions which must 
naturally arise from the presence of 
a hostile Christian force in what 
was once “the camp and ramparts 
of Islam.” 
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IN A LETTER TO THE EDITOR FROM THE BEL ALP. 


Swiss travel in these last days 
has undergone an entire revolution. 
There used to be the two classes— 
the Alpine Club men who scram- 
bled up the peaks, the Cockney 
tourist who perspired upon the 
plains. But the establishment of 
comfortable houses at great heights 
has enabled many of us who do 
not care to break our necks on the 
Weisshorn or the Finsteraarhorn, to 
enjoy the bracing air and the wide 
horizons of the High Alps under 
conditions that leave little to be 
desired. Here and at the Aegisch- 
horn we are more than seven thou- 
sand feet above the sea. Over the 
way, at the Riffel Haus, they are 
nearly nine. 

A great philosopher who lives 
overhead said to me the other day: 
“ Bring a box of new books with you 
—the light and the solid judicious- 
ly mixed ;—your friends must give 

ou an occasional account of what 
is going on in the under-world, 
where the races of men make haste 
to destruction, and the ‘St. James’s 
Gazette’ will supply a caustic com- 
mentary ;—but above all, it is neces- 
sary that you should have a definite 
wy of work—proofs to correct, a 

ook to write, a picture to paint— 
something that will occupy you 
when the mists are driving up the 
valley, or the sleet lashing the win- 
dow-panes. If under these condi- 
tions you do not find life on the 
High Alps a constant excitement 
and perfect happiness, the fault 
must be in yourself.” 

Well, Mr. Editor, our summer 
and autumn holiday is more than 
answering our expectations. The 
people one meets at the Bel Alp and 
the Aegischhorn are charming, and 


even the noisy braggarts at the 
Riffel may be judiciously avoided, 
The Cook variety of the English 
nation is practically unknown; it 
keeps mainly to the valleys and the 
beaten tracks over the mountains, 
We have passed swiftly across the 
vast snow-fields that lead to the 
Cima de Jazi. From its cornice of 
ice we have looked down upon the 
plains of Lombardy, and seen the 
far-off peaks of the Tyrol rise out of 
the warm haze of Italy. We have 
threaded the mazes of the Monte 
Rosa glaciers. We have explored, 
under the wing of its tutelary 
genius, the seracs and crevasses of 
the Alatsch. We have gathered the 
edelweiss along the precipices of 
the Riffelhorn and under the 
shadow of the Trift. We have 
discoursed of Alpine geology with 
the president of the Alpine Club. 
We have discoursed of the Alpine 
flora with the author of the ‘ Al- 
pine Guide.’ And now, our books 
round us and our work at hand, we 
are lying in a shady nook of the 
Bel Alp, where the snow lingered 
long and the spring flowers are even 
yet in bloom, with the water of the 
little tarn sparkling in the breeze at 
our feet, and the splendid peaks of 
the Mischabelhérner looking down 
at us out of a thunder-cloud. 

There can be no doubt that at 
this elevation the mental as well 
as the physical horizon is widened. 
We are above the pressure of the 
crowd, and can see the bulky figures 
of the age—our Gladstones, Rus- 
kins, Arnolds—in their true pro- 
portions. We form a sort of con- 
temporary posterity. It is won- 
derful how the last great debate 
fails to excite, how the raciest po- 
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litical or social scandal ceases to 
amuse. We become remote, indif- 
ferent, serenely unambitious, largely 
incurious. 


“For we lie beside our nectar, and the 
bolts are hurled 

Far below us in the valleys, and the 
clouds are li ~~ | curled 

Round our golden houses, girdled with 
the gleaming world.” 


Not that Klingele’s Hotel can by 
any stretch of the imagination be 
converted into a “golden house ;” 
only, in decent weather it is fairly 
comfortable, and the sorriest vin 
ordinaire becomes “nectar” after 
a tramp across the snow and the 
ice to the meeting-place of the 
mighty glaciers that sweep round 
the Aletschhorn and the Nest- 
horn. 

Our letters this morning are not 
particularly interesting, but there 
is a touch of the supernatural in 
the story a Border friend sends 
us, which is none the less weird 
because the philosophers may be 
able somehow to explain it away on 
what they are pleased to call its 
“subjective” side. The wife of a 
Gala shepherd, during a wild winter 
evening of a year or two. back, 
waiting up for her husband, who 
was returning from the “toun,” so 
distinctly heard him call her by 
name—* Jeanie, lass! Jeanie, lass !” 
—that she opened the door and 
looked out into the darkness. It 
afterwards appeared that at that very 
hour, miles away, he had missed his 
footing and stumbled into the swol- 
len stream, which had swept him 
down, and from which next morn- 
ing his body was recovered. A 
striking story! and, in spite of the 
philosophers, I am still inclined to 
ask, as the Poet-Laureate asks,— 
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“ Star to star vibrates light. May soul 
sO 
Strike through a finer element of her 
own ?” 


So it is time to turn to our books, 
Our little Alpine library is mainly 
historical this year; for it is a chap- 
ter of history on which we are en- 
gaged—of which more anon; but 
there are others of a slighter and 
lighter build. John Nichol of Glas- 
gow—our Scottish Clough—has sent 
me a really remarkable volume of 
pores and the ‘ Roman Poets’ of 

rofessor Sellar of Edinburgh is. 
a book of charming criticism and 
strenuous scholarship, which, hav- 
ing weathered in its first edition 
the sunshine and storms of twenty 
years, is now found in its second to 
be even more suggestive and trust- 
worthy than of old.* Mr. Nichol 
is the first of our poets who has 
translated the experiences of a 
member of the Alpine Club into 
the language of poetry. His pic- 
tures of the passage of the Strah- 
leck,—the great peaks rising out of 
the mist-wreaths,— 


m ~~ Jungfrau, Monch, and Eiger cleave 
the . 

Gleaming, like ghosts of worlds, that 
interchange 

Oracles mightier than Dodona’s wood, 

Dim revelations of the youth of years ;” 


the closing-in of the night upon 
the snow-fields, and the bivouac 
with famous guides upon the nar- 
row ledge,— 


~ aoe, Imboden, Béhren heap the 


re; 

Perched on the icy ledge, we vigil kee 

Crossed by aw | bars of dream : while 
steel-cold stars 

Shine over silver seas of solitude 

All voiceless, save for under-glacier 
song ;” 


the dreary morning scramble,— 


+ 





al 


* The Death of Themistocles; and other Poems. By John Nichol, Professor 
of English Literature in the University of Se" lasgow: 1881. 


The Roman Poets of the Republic. 
ford: 1881. 


By W. 


Sellar. Second edition. Ox- 
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# ay cd shivering into life, With stricken 

Through miles of desolation, on we 
crawled, 

Till the faint maiden blush of morning 
struck 

The Finster-Aar-Horn, and a rose-leaf 
shower 


Flooded the abysmal rocks, by lightning 
riven;” 


to the final triumph,— 


**Till on the summit of the sun-drenched 


crag 
We stood, as Youth on his first victory, 
And, stung by air and light ethereal, 


sang 
A fearless challenge to the cliffs of fear;” 


are instinct with the true spirit of 
the Alps. There is sure to be 
something in every book-box with 
Mr. Arnold’s name on the title-page 
—good, bad, or indifferent. I am 
sorry to think that the second 
and third classes are every year 
becoming more numerous. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold is trifling with his 
public. I used to think that his 
best work was to be found in his 
early critical essays; but somehow 
up here, and as year after year 
passes away, one begins to feel that 
his poetry will outlive his prose. 
There is not much of our recent 
poetry that will last: the wilful- 
ness of Browning, the diffuseness 
of Morris, the over-compactness 
of Rossetti, are inimical to immor- 
tality; but in Mr. Arnold’s verses 
—close-grained, strenuous, limpid, 
clean-cut as Roman cameos—there 
is something perennial, “a bright 
seed of everlastingness ;” and “ Ober- 
mann,” and “The Scholar Gipsy,” 
and “Dover Beach,” and “Rugby 
Chapel,” will be known to our 
grandchildren, and to theirs. 

But these selected volumes from 
Wordsworth and Byron, which 
have quite recently appeared, are 
unworthy of *Mr. Arnold,—however 
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loudly he may blow his trumpet to 
announce the birth of his bantlings, * 
One would fancy, from the pompous 
strain of his preface, that it had 
never previously entered into the 
heart of man to make a selection 
from Wordsworth. “To be re. 
cognised far and wide as a great 
poet, Wordsworth needs to be re- 
lieved of a great deal of the poeti- 
cal baggage which now encumbers 
him; and until this relief is ad- 
ministered”—the phrase is pain- 
fully suggestive—“he will be val- 
ued far below his real worth by 
the world.” But the work of “re- 
lieving Wordsworth of the poeti- 
cal baggage which now encumbers 
him,” had in point of fact been 
done years before, and done better. 
There is hardly a reader of the 
great Lake poet (with the exception 
of Mr. Arnold) who does not know 
the admirable volume— Selections 
from the Works of William Words- 
worth ’—made by Mr. Francis Pal- 
grave, and published in 1864 by 
Mr. Moxon. It is a delightful little 
book; print, paper, portrait, pre- 
face, are in the best taste, and there 
is not a weak or trivial verse from 
first to last. I find, on comparing 
the two, that Mr. Arnold adopts en 
masse 78 of the pieces selected by 
Mr. Palgrave,—substituting 86 of 
his own for the 44 which he omits. 
Among those omitted are some of 
the loveliest of the Sonnets—“ Sur- 
prised by joy, impatient as the 
wind,” “Brook whose society the 
oet seeks,” “O mountain stream, 
the shepherd and his cot;” nor 
would any uninstructed reader 
learn from Mr. Arnold that such 
characteristic lines (all of them 
quoted by Mr. Palgrave) as— 


‘“* He murmurs near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own;” 





* Poems of Wordsworth. Poetry of Byron. 


Matthew Arnold. London: 1881. 


Selected and arranged by 
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“ And you must love him ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love;” 


or— 


“The harvest of a quiet eye 
That broods and sleeps on his own 
heart ;” 


oo 


‘* Lady of the Mere 
Sole -sitting by the shores of old ro- 
mance,” 


—were written by Wordsworth. 
Whereas among the 86 which be- 
long exclusively to Mr. Arnold 
there are not more than _half-a- 
dozen at the outside which any 
Wordsworthian would care to re- 
tain. And this is the new revela- 
tion of Rydal—the original and 
daring enterprise which is to keep 
the poet’s memory green! Is not 
one tempted to say with the much- 
afflicted Job,—“* No doubt but ye 
are the people, and wisdom shall 
die with you”? 

Yet the Byron is infinitely worse. 
There is not much positive harm 
done to Wordsworth; but the noble 
poet is cruelly mangled. Poor 
Byron’s sins were many ;i but the 
punishment is surely excessive. 
The satiric vein of the greatest 
satiric poet of the century—one of 
the greatest satiric poets of any cen- 
tury—the man who wrote the splen- 
did invective of the “Don Juan” 
Dedication, and of the “ Vision of 
Judgment”—is supposed to be suf- 
ficiently represented by the trump- 
ery and ephemeral Odes to John 
Murray and Dr. Polidori; by the ver- 
ses which begin, “Oh talk not to me 
of a name great in story ;” and by 
similar trifles where what we hold 
to be satire is conspicuous by its 
absence. The preface is quite as 
disappointing. Mr. Arnold’s man- 
nerism grows upon him. He lays 
hold of a sentence from Goethe or 
Renan, and rings the changes upon 
it as a Scotch preacher rings the 
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changes upon his text. He selects 
the finest line of Milton that he 
knows, and the feeblest line of 
Byron, and proves that Milton was 
a greater poet than Byron. The 
process, of course, is capable of being 
reversed; for any number of awk- 
ward, uncouth, and contorted lines 
are to be found in “ Paradise Re- 
gained.” But the whole system is 
vicious, and unworthy of a first- 
rate critic—as Mr. Arnold is when 
he chooses. 

Ruskin is an even greater magi- 
cian than Arnold; but his genius, 
like Browning’s, is running to seed. 
What are we to think of the ornith- 
ologist who, undertaking to enlight- 
en us on the nature and habits of 
English birds, is fain to confess in 
his treatise on the dabchicks,—* I 
am sixty-two, and have passed as 
much time out of those years by 
torrent-sides as most people; but 
I have never seen a water-ousel 
alive”? Why, there is not a Scotch 
burn between Tweedside and the 
Coolins that is not haunted by the 
ousel, (Year after year I have 
found its nest just outside a great 
city, hidden cunningly away in 
mossy corners under a sparkling 
waterfall; so that those who seek 
it are drenched with drifting spray : 
but the birds themselves are more 
or less visible all the year; for the 
ousel, though a shy, is not a timid 
bird, and being constantly on the 
move, the breast-patch of vivid 
white makes him conspicuous.) 
Mr. Ruskin must be dreaming; but 
what are we to think of the capac- 
ity of the ornithological teacher 
who makes such a_ confession? 
The truth is, that a born naturalist 
must be a bit of a sportsman; no 
fireside naturalist could have writ- 
ten “The Muckle Hart of Ben 
More,” and the many | incisive 
sketches of the manners and cus- 
toms of “our poor relations” which 
are to be found in Mr. St. John’s 

b 
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works; whereas the Oxford grad- 
uate has all his life inveighed 
against field-sports, as other moral- 
ists inveigh against drinking and 
stealing. I hesitate to compute 
how many pretty little books in 
purple-paper covers, with strange 
titles, Mr. Ruskin is publishing at 
this moment: here are “ Love’s 
Meinie” (the bird book), and 
“ Proserpina” (the botany book), 
and “The Laws of Fésole” (the 
drawing-book), and “Our Fathers 
have told us” (the Guide to Ami- 
ens), and “St. Mark’s Rest” (the 
Guide to Venice); but with rare 
exceptions they are only good to 
show what fantastic tricks a great 
genius may play when it is per- 
mitted or encouraged to ripen into 
chronic wilfulness. Still, on the 
moral side, let it be said frankly, 
Mr. Ruskin is always strong; and, 
than the closing words of the 


Amiens chapters, I know nothing 
finer in ‘Modern Painters’ :— 


‘*Tn the exact proportion in which 
men are educated to love, to think, 
and to endure, they become noble,— 
live happily—die calmly; are remem- 
bered with perpetual honour by their 
race, and for the perpetual good of it. 
All wise men know and have known 
these things, since the form of man 
was separated from the dust. The 
knowledge and enforcement of them 
have nothing to do with religion; a 
good and wise man differs from a bad 
and idiotic one, simply as a good dog 
from a cur, and as any manner of dog 
from a wolf or a weasel. And if you 
are to believe in, or preach without 
half believing in, a spiritual world or 
law—only in the hope that whatever 
you do, or anybody else does, that is 
foolish or beastly, may be in them and 
by them mended, and patched,and par- 
doned,and worked up again as good as 
new,—the less you believe in—and, 
most solemnly, the less you talk about 
—a spiritual world, the better. 

‘** But if, loving well the creatures 
that are like yourself, you feel that 
you would love still more dearly, crea- 
tures better than yourself—were they 


revealed to you; if, striving with all 
your might to mend what is evil near 
you and around, you would fain look 
for a day when some Judge of all the 
earth shall wholly do right, and the 
little hills rejoice on every side; if, 
parting with the companions that have 
given you all the best joy you had on 
earth, you desire ever to meet their 
eyes again and clasp their hands— 
where eyes shall no more be dim, nor 
hands fail; if, preparing yourself to 
lie down beneath the grass in silence 
and loneliness, seeing no more beauty, 
and feeling no more gladness—you 
would care for the promise to you of 
a time when you should see God’s 
light again, and know the things you 
have longed to know, and walk in the 
peace of everlasting Love,—then, the 
Hope of these things to you is Reli- 
gion, the Substance of them in your 
life is Faith. And in the Power of 
them, it is promised us, that the king- 
doms of this world shall yet become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of His 
Christ.” 


By the way, speaking of Ruskin, 
I sometimes wonder vaguely if the 
clamour against “Papa Carlyle” 
(as he calls the prophet somewhere) 
has at all subsided since I left Eng- 
land in spring? I do not know 
which I like least—the bray of the 
British donkey, or the yelp of the 
British cur; but when they unite, 
the din is deafening. It seems to 
me, looking down at you critically 
from these Alpine heights, that any 
sobriety of judgment is ceasing to 
exist among you. The penny-a-liner 
has become a power in the land; 
and with the penny-a-liner every- 
thing of course is sacrificed to sen- 
sation. Unless you have your daily 
dish of melodramatic incident and 
adventure you feel hipped and bored, 
—the hunger for excitement grow- 
ing with what it feeds on. The 
unreal, sophistical, rhetorical clap- 
trap by which you are governed at 
present could be possible only 
among a people who have lost any 
close appreciation of fact, and who 
do not effectively recognise that 
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there is a radical distinction be- 
tween truth and falsehood. Yet 
I am far from saying that, even 
in an age when agitation has been 
reduced to a science, the old Scotch 
proverb—* There’s aye water whar 
the stirkie drowns’—should be 
entirely discarded. I don’t much 
believe in prophets myself—what- 
ever jargon they may use; and the 
Carlyle jargon has seemed to me 
for a long time now to be getting 
flat, stale, and unprofitable. Car- 
lyle, moreover, was that particularly 
unpleasant kind of mortal—‘“a 
peasant of genius;” and then these 
primitive products of the soil have 
commonly a host of relations who 
are not peasants of—genius. But 


there can be little doubt (whatever 
mismanagement there may have 
been) that the outcry against the 
“Reminiscences” has been mainly 
accentuated by a political faction. 
Carlyle has been for long the béte 


noir of the literary Radical; this 
old rugged Annandale seer and 
prophet, with his rude scorn and 
flinty common-sense, did not believe 
in the brand-new “religion of 
humanity.” Our democrats had 
thus an old score to wipe out. 
Here was a man of quite pre-emin- 
ent force and capability who had 
scouted democracy and abjured its 
idols—nay, who had reviled the 
Demos itself, and had even, so to 
speak, spat in its face. The nice 
susceptibilities of the literary Radical 
are easily wounded. A writer who 
can speak of the teeming millions 
who never weary of listening to 
Mr. Gladstone as “twenty-five . mil- 
lions of Englishmen—more or less 
—mosthy fools,” is beyond the pale 
—the narrow pale—of Radical 
courtesy; and it is no wonder that 
one of Mr. John Morley’s young 
men, coming without warning upon 
such appalling sentences as these— 
“Let them trample it under foot 
and hoof as they see best;” “If 
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en would give me £10,000 — 
and bray unanimously their hos- 
annas heaven high”—should have 
been fairly overcome. “The quite 
unseemly word hoof,” Mr. Cotter 
Morrison remarks in a_ recent 
number of a Radical monthly, 
“which I have underlined, is not 
the only one of its kind in these 
Reminiscences, and every one must 
admit that it is offensive in the ex- 
treme,” &c. &c. And then a little 
later we are gravely informed (only 
the gravity is so comical) that the 
use of the word bray by a man 
of Mr. Carlyle’s eminence is “ pain- 
ful and regrettable indeed.” To 
us who hold that the religion of 
humanity is an abject superstition, 
and that the teeming millions are 
no better, but as a rule far more 
foolish, than the prosaic tens and 
hundreds of educated gentlemen, 
true Thomas’s healthy contempt for 
the divinity which hedges the 
people (having latterly ceased to 
hedge either the king or the law), 
is distinctly refreshing; and we can 
pardon a good deal to the surly 
old Scotchman who had lived into 
the wmellifluous Gladstonian era 
without losing his vigorous if rather 
acrid individuality, and whose na- 
tive antipathy to religious shams 
and political impostors was keen 
and lively to the last. 

I don’t mean of course to main- 
tain that the crabbed old prophet 
was not, even in political matters, 
perversely wrong at times. The 
whole of that unspeakable Fried- 
rich Wilhelm business can only be 
adequately dealt with as my friend 
Smelfungus has dealt with it in his 
memorable “ Word on Sauerteig.” 
Carlyle’s passage through “the 
valley of the shadow of Frederick” 
was, to be sure, utterly wearisome ; 
and to the man sorely afflicted. by 
“those printed blotches of human 
stupor edited by the oR et 
for which the German Dryasdusi 
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is responsible (Dryasdust mani- 
festing, moreover, “a composed 
stupidity and cheerful infinitude of 
ignorance,” and not giving “even 
an Index”) much may be forgiven. 
Yet, after every allowance is made, 
it must be confessed that the king- 
dom of Prussia is a very question- 
able idol. Something more than 
“Drill” (with a big D) is needed 
to form a people, The history of 
modern Europe as it presented it- 
self to Mr. Carlyle’s mind was the 
history of the War of Cosmos against 
Chaos, of unity against anarchy, of 
divine order against the disorder of 
the devil. But Friedrich Wilhelm’s 
Potsdam Guards are surely not the 
highest ‘products of the Conquest? 
Heine wittily described Frederick 
the Great as “the Frederick who 
invented the Prussian monarchy.” 
The phrase, when applied to the 
functions of the Hohenzollerns, was 


The kingdom 


peculiarly felicitous. 
of Prussia is not a kingdom prescrib- 


ed and defined by nature. On the 
contrary, it is scattered in a miscel- 
laneous way over the map of Europe. 
The people are not homogeneous, nor 
originally united by any common 
ties, social or historic. Thus the 
fragmentary kingdom of Frederick 
represents not a race, but a family. 
It represents the thrift, the sagacity, 
the prudence, the acquisitiveness 
of the Hohenzollerns; the obsti- 
nate masterfulness of a close-fisted 
house, which never relinquished 
what it had once grasped. It is 
not wonderful that the historian of 
this monarchy should be more dis- 
posed to attribute national progress 
to the controlling influence of the 
governing intellect than to the 
silent and potent activities of the 
people. But because the Prussian 
monarchy is, in the meantime, a 
fairly successful “invention,” it is 
foolish to calumniate the societies 
which have been more .simply and 
spontaneously evolved, and which, 
resting on social affinities and 
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historic associations, derive their 
strength, permanence, and solidity ~ 
from the native laws of national 
life. The one-sidedness of Carlyle 
was no doubt the necessary recoil 
from the one-sidedness of demo- 
eracy: still, in political philosophy 
as in everything else, the true canon 
is that enunciated by the apostle 
— Let your moderation be known 
unto all men.” 

Frederick is dead, and so is Mr. 
Carlyle; and the new scientific 
school of history, which haunts the 
academic groves where “Stubbs 
butters Freeman, Freeman but- 
ters Stubbs,” is in possession of the 
field. The cardinal canon of this 
school appears to be that History 
should be dry. Any writer who 
can make it readable, who can 
breathe a soul into the Past, and 
bring it before us in its habit as it 
lived, is sure to be denounced in 
the most truculent language. He 
is no better than one of the wicked. 
On the other hand, they are quite 
pleased with themselves. The 
Scotsman’s prayer,—“ May the Lord 
gie us a gude conceit o’ oorsels,”— 
has, in so far as they are concerned, 
been abundantly answered. 

The modern historical school 
belongs mainly to the Liberal party, 
and so it comes about that, enter’ 
alia, they malign Pitt and magnify 
Fox. Mr. George Otto Trevelyan is 
far more vivacious than most of his 
friends, but I cannot compliment 
him on his vindication of the great 
Whig orator. The nephew re- 
minds one too constantly of the 
uncle. “The words of Mercury 
are harsh after the songs of Apollo.” 
There is the same labour, but it is 
not so discreetly disguised. There 
is the same metallic brilliancy, the 
same rhetorical unsoundness, the 
same ponderous picturesqueness; 
but somehow they weary us sooner. 
I must not repeat what a deft and 
brilliant critic (was it the General ?) 
said so well the other day in your 
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pages; and were it not, indeed, the 
manifesto of a party, this political 
Apologia would not be worth pow- 
der and shot. Mr. Trevelyan is forced 
to admit that all the earlier part of 
Fox’s public career was a failure and 
a scandal; but then he says that 
during his later life, when he had 

assed over into the Whig camp, 
his youthful errors were nobly 
atoned for and amply redeemed. 
“To be in the wrong and side with 
the strong was the easy and agree- 
able apprenticeship of one whose 
highest title to honour is, that from 
the first year of his discretion to the 
last of his life he was almost always 
in the right, and hardly ever in a 
majority. But so long as he was 
false to his future, fortune was true 
to him.” This, with certain prac- 
tical applications, is the “ note” of 
the new school,—the “note” of 
Bright, of Chamberlain, of the 
young Radical lords who spout 
Jowett and Communism at Dundee. 
The “ blind, bloody, brutal” régime 
of Pitt was revived by Lord 
Beaconsfield—that is the burden 
of their complaint; whereas Mr. 
Gladstone is an inspired version of 
Charles James Fox, and the lineal 
representative of the great demo- 
cratic tradition. 

It appears to me, on the contrary, 
that from 1782 to the close of the 
century—that brighter and better 
period of Fox’s public career on 
which these emphatic eulogiums 
are built—Pitt was right through- 
out, and Fox was wrong. Mr. 
Trevelyan’s theory of a sharp line 
of demarcation between the earlier 
and the later life is contradicted by 
universal experience. None of us 
are permitted to disown our past; 
for good or for evil it remains a 
part of ourselves: what a man sows, 
that also must he reap. 

The junction with Lord North, 
the conflict of 1784, the question 
of the Regency, the French Revo- 
lution and the French war, were 
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the principal events which occurred 
between 1782 and the close of the 
century. What was Fox’s conduct 
in relation to these events? Was 
it consistent with the constitutional 
principles which he advocated, or 
with his position as the leader of 
the Whig party—the party calling 
itself the popular ? The junction 
with an ultra-Tory like Lord North 
was censured by his personal friends 
as “an unnatural alliance,” and he 
himself admitted that it was “a 
measure which only success could 
justify.” In 1784 the conflict was 
one substantially between the Par- 
liament and the people. The right 
to an ultimate verdict vested in the 
people was surely a doctrine which 
no Whig should have controverted. 
But this right Fox passionately de- 
nied. Again, in 1788, on the ques- 
tion of the Regency, he maintained 
that the Prince of Wales was in- 
vested with an inherent authority 
which did not require the sanction 
or recognition of either House of 
Parliament. Was the patrimonial 
title which he claimed for the Prince 
a claim which a sound Whig, nour- 
ished on the traditions of the Revo- 
lution settlement, would have vol- 
untarily recognised? Finally, his 
conduct in regard to the French 
Revolution and the French war 
was characterised by a reckless dis- 
regard of the responsibilities that 
office imposes on a leader. I do 
not mean to question his sincerity— 
in so far as sincerity is possible to a 
man without any deeply grounded 
root of principle. There is abun- 
dant evidence to the contrary in 
the letters which have been pub- 
lished by Earl Russell and others. 
But was it cautious or far-seeing 
in a party leader? He must have 
known that the Revolution was an 
event hostile to the sentiments of 
the great body of the nation; and 
repugnant to the opinions of the 
most important members of his 
own party. There was no neces- 
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sity, to say the least, why he should 
have assumed the uncompromising 
position which he thought fit to 
maintain, or voluntarily allied him- 
self with those who were regarded 
with suspicion and loathing by the 
most powerful classes of English 
society. This was an enormous 
blunder; it decimated the ranks of 
the Opposition, and made a Whig 
Government impossible for fifty 
years. But he clung to it with 
fatal obstinacy almost to the end, 
for at the very end he was forced 
by the inexorable logic of facts to 
admit that resistance to the national 
will was no longer possible. 

Yet though the charges against 
Fox’s capacity as a party leader can 
be conclusively established, it may 
possibly be urged that in a wider 
sense he was wiser than his contem- 
poraries. The war against Napoleon 


may have been as foolish as it was 


unfortunate,—may have been at 
once a blunder and a crime. 

The opinion of one of those 
“blind and brutal” Tories who 
believe that Pitt was the champion 
of rational freedom and the rights 
of nations against a perfidious and 
implacable enemy, cannot of course 
have much weight; but fortunately 
there are other witnesses who are 
above suspicion. Only the other 
day there was published in France 
what is undoubtedly the great 
French history of the century— 
the “Napoleon” of M. Lanfrey. 
Lanfrey was not a Tory: he was 
not a monarchist; he was a re- 
publican, and not only a repub- 
lican, but a Radical republican. 
He belonged to the extreme “left,” 
—to what would have been called 
“the mountain” during the Revolu- 
tion. And what does this Liberal 
of the Liberals say? on which side 
does he range himself? He can- 
didly confesses that Fox was com- 
pletely wrong. The English orator 
had entirely misunderstood the char- 
acter and genius of Napoleon,—who 
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was as tricky and mean a despot as 
ever lived, as is now abundantly 
clear from the neutral letters and 
memoirs of all sorts that have re- 
cently seen the light, — notably 
Madame de Remusai’s. Pitt, on 
the other hand, had correctly ap- 
praised the true quality of his ad- 
versary, and knew, like the Cartha- 
ginian, that it was an “ inexpiable 
war.” The closing sentences which 
M. Lanfrey devotes to the policy of 
the great Tory Minister are ex- 
tremely impressive :— 


‘¢ Meanwhile a great event occurred, 
which had for some time been fore- 
seen. William Pitt, the most formid- 
able and the most persevering of Na- 
poleon’s enemies, died on the 23d of 
January, 1806, worn out by consum- 
ing conflicts between power and lib- 
erty, and overwhelmed by the victory 
of Austerlitz. Fox, his great rival in 
eloquence, if not in political genius, 
had just been called to the Ministry. 
Napoleon immediately saw all the ad- 
vantage he could draw from a misfor- 
tune which would complete the ruin 
of his enemies on the Continent, and 
from the elevation of a man, whose 
open and generous character allowed 
of too many inconsistencies and illu- 
sions to inspire fear in an adversary 
capable of resisting him. Fox did not 
live long enough either to justify, 
or entirely disappoint, the in reality 
not very flattering hopes which were 
centred on him. It is evident, how- 
ever, that he was not equal to the task 
which Pitt had bequeathed to him. 
His premature death at the very com- 
mencement of his administration, add- 
ed to the admiration felt for his char- 
acter, gave rise to very exaggerated 
regrets, from those who maintained . 
that Napoleon’s ambition was not in- 
compatible with the peace of Europe. 
Bonaparte himself endeavoured to 
gain credit for this erroneous opinion. 
* Fox’s death,’ he often said, ‘ was one 
of the fatalities of my career! . .. 
If he had lived, the people’s cause 
would have gained him,and we should 
have created a new order in Europe.’ 
The proof, however, that this opinion 
is very questionable, is that, in the first 
place, Fox, after all the philanthropic 
effusions by which he began, was lat- 
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terly forced to adopt, purely and sim- 
ply, Pitt’s policy; and secondly, that 
the first effect produced upon Na- 

oleon by Fox’s elevation to the Min- 
istry, was to render him much more 
exacting towards the Continental 
Powers. He had had some personal 
intercourse with Fox at the time of the 
treaty of Amiens, and had endeavour- 
ed to flatter this benevolent optimist, 
whose character was ill fitted to pen- 
etrate the calculations of so sinister a 
policy. He had regarded him as an ad- 
versary who would be easily duped, 
and who would give him far less troub- 
le than the great Minister, whom he 
had everywhere met on his path, de- 
nouncing his projects as soon as they 
were formed, and opposing them with 
an indomitable resolution. What un- 
hoped-for good luck was this substitu- 
tion of the good and generous Fox for 
the haughty man, whose penetrating 
eye and cold contempt had so many 
times disconcerted imperial charla- 
tanry !”” * 


What does Mr. Bright say to this, 
I wonder? I forget myself, to be 
sure, in appealing to Mr. Bright,— 
a History of England that starts 
with the repeal of the Corn-laws, 
cannot deal, of course, with what 
may be called the pre-historic era 
in the Radical Calendar. 

The war was indeed protracted 
and disastrous: before it was fin- 
ished Fox and Pitt were in their 
graves, and a new generation had 
arisen. But to attribute these 
disasters, as Lord Macaulay attri- 
butes them, to the incapacity of 
the Minister, is surely most unjust. 
The fate of battles was against him ; 
the genius of Napoleon was against 
him: but he did his part with a 
lavish hand and a stout heart. He 
did not starve the war; he ad- 
dressed the undivided energies of 
the country to the conflict; he 
strained them to the utmost. And 
in the end the indomitable resolu- 
tion, which that “ proud and stoical 
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soul” had imparted to the peoples 
did not fail. 


‘““We fought right on, with conquering 
banners o'er us, 
From Torres Vedras to the Pyrenees.” 


The laurels reaped during that tri- 
umphal march were reserved for 
other brows; but it was Pitt’s 
policy that made it possible. 

So much for the Fox tradition; 
and the religion of humanity as 
presently represented by Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Bright, comes to us, 
it seems to me, with quite as 
questionable credentials. Both Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Gladstone have 
achieved immense parliamentary 
distinction, yet it is hardly too 
much to say that they have done 
more than any other political lead- 
ers to make parliamentary govern- 
ment impossible. Professor Gard- 
iner is one of the scientific school ; 
but his ‘Introduction to English 
History’ is a strong and consistent 
piece of argument, and his conclu- 
sions are always fairly reliable, or 
“relyuponable,” as De Quincey 
would have had it written. In the 
very masterly chapter on the Tudors, 
he observes :— 


‘* We are so accustomed to regard an 
elective house as constituting the true 
representation of a people, that it is. 
well to be reminded under what limi- 
tations it does so. When a question 
arises for decision, a representative 
house decides one way or the other, 
often by a narrow majority. Very 
probably, though this is not always: 
the case, the narrow majority in the 
house corresponds to a more or less. 
narrow majority in the nation itself. 
Its decision is, therefore, not the deci- 
sion of the whole nation any more 
than it is the decision of the whole 
house. Its weight, therefore, rests on 
the tacit understanding that it is bet- 
ter and safer to yield to the weight of 
a few votes than to resist by an appeal 





* The History of Napoleon the First. 
article was in type before Lord George 


By P. Lanfrey. Vol. ii. p. 544. [This 
amilton’s speech at Glasgow on 7th 


December, in which a similar line of argument is vigorously enforced.—Ep. B.M.} 
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to civil war. This constitutional 
morality will always be widely spread 
in proportion to the general agree- 
ment amongst the population. If the 
changes proposed are very slight in 
comparison with the things left un- 
changed, all of them put together will 
seem very endurable even to those 
who object most strongly to every 
one of them. There will exist, too, a 
fellow-feeling between parties, an as- 
surance that whilst they differ on 
much, they agree on more, which 
renders compromise and concession 
easy.” * 


To me history is mainly interest- 
ing in so far as it brings the lessons 
of the past to bear upon the pro- 
blems of the present; and if this 
passage means anything, it means 
that party government becomes im- 
possible when burning questions 
and heroic measures are made the 
order of the day. The Constitution 
cannot stand the strain of a pro- 
found antipathy. There is not room 
within the limits of our parliament- 
ary system for the conflict of Round- 
head and Cavalier. There are some 
vital and fundamental questions on 
which, if the minority are beaten, 
they must try other weapons than 
those of argument. The wise party 
leader is always unwilling to raise 
these grave issues. He knows by 
instinct how far he can safely go 
without risk of civil war. “That 
is an act,” said the sagacious Horace 
Walpole on one occasion, “ of deeper 
dye than I like in politics.” The keen 
distrust with which our Radical lead- 
ers are regarded, is mainly due to the 
feeling that they do not sufficiently 
recognise the force of such pruden- 
tial restraints. No one can tell 
when that fine frenzy, that ecstatic 
enthusiasm, that imperious caprice, 
that fanatical ardour, may carry 
them across the border line. The pro- 
found gulf which separates our poli- 
tical parties at the present moment 


is their work. While they have 
made the English name a by-word 
on the Continent (as those of us 
who cross the Channel know to our 
cost), they have at the same time 
raised a whole host of questions 
which touch the very core of the 
Constitution. But it is in Ireland 
that the consequences of making 
politics a war & outrance are most 
visibly disastrous. There they have 
thrown the fat into the fire with a 
vengeance. At all times, if history 
can be trusted, a thin partition sepa- 
rates order from anarchy, cosmos 
from chaos. Mr. Gladstone has 
never realised how thin this parti- 
tion is,—how delicate and easily 
wounded is the mechanism of civili- 
sation. To him the fact that all 
the explosive anarchic forces which 
exist in the most polished com- 
munity are kept within bounds by 
a few hundred unarmed policemen, 
is not a marvel, as to those of us 
who know what our own society 
was only a century or two ago, it 
must always be. It is a mischiev- 
ous delusion to imagine that it is 
possible to play fast and loose with 
these anarchic forces. The ocean 
of barbarism can be kept back only 
by such constant watchfulness as 
the Dutchman bestows upon his 
dikes. The sentiment of Order in 
a nation is of slow and difficult 
growth. We talk of the majesty of 
the law; but, resting as it ulti- 
mately does in a free country on 
immaterial sanctions, the majesty of 
the law is only a devout imagina- 
tion. If disorder and violence are 
permitted to make head for a month, 
for a week, for a day, its inviolate 
sacredness is gone. “Force is no 
remedy ;” which is a bitter truism, 
if force be too long delayed. The 
law has been allowed to lose its 
majesty; and when, through the 
folly or the feebleness of an in- 


* Introduction to the Study of English History. By Samuel R. Gardiner, LL.D. 
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fatuated ruler, the divinity that 
hedges its ministers is withdrawn, 
it is found too late that the brute 
force of batons and bayonets is a 
sorry substitute for the august sym- 
bols that appealed to the imagina- 
tion. But Mr. Gladstone, who has 
the temperament of the rhetorician 
and the sophist, and who does not 
know, what Thomas Hobbes knew 
so well, that “ Worps are wise 
men’s counters; they do but reckon 
with them; but they are the money 
of fools;” fancies that he can loose 
the dogs of anarchy, and then 
whistle them back at his pleasure. 
Will they come when he calls on 
them? Not they. They have 
tasted blood, and all the savagery 
of the blood-hound is ablaze. 

And why did he let them loose? 
The motive has been avowed with 
cynical frankness. A state of civil 
war was the indispensable pre- 
liminary to beneficent legislation. 
The most beneficent legislation, 
however, can be too dearly bought ; 
and what is the great principle 
which has been dragged into the 
statute-book at such ruinous cost ? 
It is a principle repugnant to those 
maxims of civil policy on which 
all modern jurists are agreed. Once 
again the solemn levity with which 
the fine mechanism of our civilisa- 
tion is turned inside out absolute- 
ly takes away one’s breath. The 
right of free contract as between 
man and man, which is the cardinal 
doctrine of political economy in 
free societies, has been contemp- 
tuously discarded, and a court of 
justice (or injustice) has been cre- 
ated by the State to tell us how 
much or how little we can be per- 
mitted to do for ourselves. Pro- 
perty has been wantonly confiscated, 
and the only class in Ireland who, 
by sentiment and tradition, are 
loyal to the monarchy, have been 
beggared and turned adrift. It is 
admitted even by a Radical min- 
ister that Ireland must be held; 
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so we starve the garrison and sub- 
sidise the enemy. That is the first 
step to a general pacification. But 
surely the whole conception of 
“the message of peace” is radically 
bad. The Irish ask for legislative 
independence, and we give them a 
Land Bill. It is as though when 
Dick complained of pain in a back 
tooth, we applied a blister to Jack’s 
stomach. Even admitting that 
there is any seriousness or validity 
in the demands of the Irish agri- 
culturists as put forward by the 
Land League, what is the true 
nature of the claim that you are 
trying to satisfy? It is a claim 
to be anarchical if they choose— 
to disregard and defy the consti- 
tution of modern society, and the 
conditions of modern civilisation— 
to return more or less rapidly to 
that old Brehon law which is the 
primitive and rudimentary code of 
the savage. And what effect will 
this capitulation—a _ capitulation 
more disastrous if less humiliating 
than the capitulation of Pretoria— 
what effect will it have upon other 
classes of our community? There 
can be no doubt that, directly and 
indirectly, its effects must be de- 
moralising. One of the accredited 
maxims on which English society 
rests has been discredited. To un- 
steady and unsettle the minds of 
men with regard to the main pro- 
positions which a difficult and 
laborious experience has been pain- 
fully formulating for centuries, is 
a grave evil—a crime against the 
commonwealth. Moderate men of 
all parties are asking themselves 
with bated breath,— What is to go 
next? Is the defiance of economic 
law to be repeated and repeated ? 
Are the rights of property on one 
side of the Channel more sacred 
than on the other? Is selfishness 
a less potent factor in London or 
in Lincolnshire than in Conne- 
mara? Is the itching to lay our 
hands on what belongs to our 
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neighbours, which is one of the 
earliest and most ineradicable in- 
stincts of human nature, to be 
satisfied all round? Where is the 
difference between an Irish owner 
and an English owner, or between 
an English owner of land and an 
English owner of mills and manu- 
factories? And then it is to be 
kept in mind that the evil is not 
local or capable of being localised 
by any fine-spun sophistical distinc- 
tions; for when we knock away 
one of the props of our civilisation 
we weaken the rest. Is the whole 
of the edifice which we have raised 
with such strenuous toil to go down 
like a child’s house of cards? 
What will come of it all it is 
indeed hard to say. Possibly, nay 
probably, after a spasmodic season 
of reluctant activity, our rulers will 
once more close their eyes and fold 
their hands—like the weary wan- 
derers of the Odyss«y. 
‘Ts there confusion in the little isle? 
Let what is broken so remain. 


,The gods are hard to reconcile; 
, Tis fard to settle order once again.” 


History is explicit on one point 
at least,—the disease which proves 


fatal to the stability of a state is 
seldom recognised as such at the 
moment. The contemporary ob- 


server considers it an accidental 


disturbance of the system which 
can be quickly repaired; the his- 
torian sees that it was the turning- 
point in the life of the nation from 
which recovery was impossible, 
Whether he can precisely explain 
why it should have led to utter 
national ruin and discomfiture is 
another matter; but, in point of 
fact, the road afterwards was all 
down-hill. And it may be safely 
affirmed that of all the diseases 
which can affect the body politic, 
the decay of the sense of order and 
of loyal obedience to law is one of 
the most virulent and immedicable.* 

The modern school of history— 
to return to our mutton—is pre- 
sumed, indeed, to possess peculiar 
advantages. To my mind these 
advantages are somewhat question- 
able. The Rolls series of publica- 
tions alone will now cover the walls 
of an ordinary-sized room. Is the 
human stomach capable of assim- 
ilating such a monstrous mess? 
When the materials were scantier, 





* There is an admirable passage in Sir Theodore Martin’s address the other 
day to the St. Andrews students,—an address distinguished by great sincerity 
and strength: ‘‘The experiment we are making is a momentous one; and it is 
incumbent upon the educated youth of the country toshow by their example that 
| are alive to the fact. If British liberty shall ever be in danger, the danger 
will come, not from above, but from below. The old party distinctions have 
lost wellnigh all their meaning. Be in no haste, I would say to you, if I might, 


to make up your views on great political questions. None are more intricate.- 


The interests of the nation are so vast and so complex; our relations to our own 
colonies and dependencies, as well as to the other great States of Europe, demand 
such cautious handling, that there are in truth no subjects on which it so much 
behoves men to ponder well before coming to a conclusion. Think of the mag- 
nitude of the interests involved; think of the disastrous consequences of any 
great mistake in legislation or in policy! A colony lost, the stability of property 
shaken, the belief disturbed that Britain can hold by her own strong arm and 
her wise adminstration all that generations of her sons have won for her! Let 
any of these things happen, and who can say how great, how swift may be her 
decline? These are the great issues on which political questions bear. How 
needful, then, that they should be approached with minds unwarped by the bias 
of party ties or of party passions! Even without such bias it will always be 
hard enough to keep the judgment clear. Why, then, should young men, who 
may fairly hope hereafter, each in his sphere, to assist,—some, it may be, even 
to lead—in the formation of public opinion, fetter their judgment or their inde- 
pendence by adopting the catchwords of the hour, or by subjecting themselves 
to the prejudices from which no political party can be wholly exempt?” 
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there was room for the play of the 
historic faculty ; and it was possible 
to arrive at some sort of conclusion, 
more or less credible according to 
the sense and insight of the stu- 
dent. But a feeling of sheer be- 
wilderment and desperation takes 
possession of the man who, before 
putting pen to paper, is required to 
make himself master of these por- 
tentous volumes. Out of this im- 
measurable limbo, how is it possi- 
ble to construct any intelligible or 
coherent picture ? 

And after all, is it the fact 
that the school which prides itself 
on its minute and scrupulous verac- 
ity is so absolutely trustworthy ? 
Here is ‘A Short History of the 
English People,’ and its author, as 
we know, is the spoilt child of the 
faction. Mr. John Richard Green 
has the most unbounded confidence 
in himself; and his _ illustrious 
predecessors — the Humes, Macau- 
lays, Froudes—are dismissed with 
really comical complacency. Now, 
Mr. Editor, I happen to have read 
all, or nearly all, that has been 
written upon the perplexing ques- 
tion of the guilt or innocence of 
Mary Stuart (that, between our- 
selves, being the piece of work of 
which I have spoken, as my stand- 
ing dish for dull days); so I turn 
to Mr. Green to see whether he can 
throw any fresh light upon the 
riddle. But so far from getting 
any fresh light, I find to my amaze- 
ment that the confident critic of 
other people’s histories has only the 
crudest and haziest notions of the 
whole affair. I am not one of 
those whom our dear friend Burton 
used to call “the vindicawtors ;” 
but I like to see justice done—and 
my sense of justice is outraged 
when I find an authoritative opin- 
ion expressed by one who is ob- 
viously ignorant of the rudiments 
of the controversy. The chapter 
devoted to the unhappy Queen 
absolutely bristles with blunders. 
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“The Earl was married, but a 
shameless suit for his divorce re- 
moved the last obstacle to his am- 
bition ; and his seizure of the Queen © 
as she rode to Linlithgow, was fol- 
lowed three weeks afterwards by 
their union at Dunbar. In a 
month more all was over. ; 
From Edinburgh she was carried a 
prisoner to the fortress of Loch- 
leven; and her brother, the Earl of 
Murray, was recalled from banish- 
ment to accept the regency of the 
realm.” I need not say that Mary 
was not seized “as she rode to Lin- 
lithgow ;” that her union with 
Bothwell did not take place “three 
weeks afterwards at Dunbar;” and 
that Murray was not “recalled from 
banishment” to accept the regency. 
After this it does not surprise us 
to learn that Mary married “ Henry 
Lennoz,” or that the flower of the 
Spanish chivalry on board the Ar- 
mada, coming to her relief, “ foun- 
dered on areef near Dunblean.” It 
may be said that these are mere 
verbal blunders; but surely it is 
clear that the writer who has com- 
mitted verbal inaccuracies of so 
grave a kind is incompetent to form 
a judgment. To deal with a ques- 
tion which requires the very closest 
scrutiny, there must be the famili- 
arity of vital knowledge; whereas 
such anachronisms betray profound 
unfamiliarity, and a superficial and 
second-hand acquaintance with the 
authorities. We are entitled to say 
that this traveller has not explored 
the country on his own account, 
but has been content to repeat 
parrot-like the story as told to him 
by others. There is the same dif- 
ference between this kind of slip- 
shod work and the work of a thor- 
oughly furnished historian that 
there is between ‘ Eothen’ or ‘The 
Crescent and the Cross’— those 
great classics of travel—and the in- 
fantile prattle of Lady Brassey. 
When a man gets on his hobby 
it is difficult to dismount him; and 
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now that I have come to Mary 
Stuart, you will let me add a word 
or two on a chapter of history that 
can never cease to interest. Only 
the other day we were assured by 
a quarterly reviewer that David 
Hume’s celebrated “ Note” is abso- 
lutely conclusive, and that nothing 
more need be said on behalf of the 
Confederate Lords and the Casket 
Letters. I have been reading the 
Note again this morning. It is a 
clever piece of special pleading un- 
doubtedly ; but it seems to me that 
each of its propositions admits of a 
categorical answer. That answer 
will be found at large in Mr. Hos- 
ack’s admirable volume;* and, in 
point of fact, it is now admitted, 
even by those who condemn Mary, 
that the documents which have been 
discovered since Hume wrote have 
made his position on many sides 
untenable, and that the controversy 
must for the future be conducted 
on different lines. 

Do you remember the Medea of 
Mr. Morris’s “Jason”? I sometimes 
wonder if the poet had Mary Stuart 
in view when he was sketching this 
really grand figure of a woman. 
Poetry may sometimes be permitted 
to come to the aid of history; and 
when dealing with such a com- 
plex creature as Mary undoubtedly 
was, any aid that it can give us 
is welcome. Medea’s is a nature 
in which the sweet and bitter 
have been perversely mixed. A 
rare vein of soft, seductive sweet- 
ness and mischief and treachery 
runs through a character which, in 
its union of intellectual coolness 
with devastating passion, is curious- 
ly like that which an_ illustrious 
historian has ascribed to Mary 
Stuart. She uses without a blush 


the stealthy arts with which nature | 


arms the weaker animals; but for 
Love she can heroically dare. Love 
apart, she might fitly, as her sorcer- 
éss kinswoman told her— 


' “have seen 
The fashion of the foolish world go b 
And drunk the cup of power and majesty.” 


But even in possession she is hardly 
happy; her love is touched by a 
subtle and prescient sadness; from 
its birth she sees far off the fate 
that awaits it :— 


“Upon the day thou weariest of me, 

I “a = thou mayst somewhat think 
of thi 

And ‘twixt thy new-found kisses, and 
the bliss 

Of os iad sweeter than the old de- 

ight 
Remember thee a little of this night 
Of marvels, and this starlit, silent place, 


And these two lovers standing face to 
face.” 


The industry of a Danish his- 
torian has lately thrown some light 
upon the life led by Bothwell after 
he was separated from the Queen.} 
I am not sure, indeed, that Profes- 
sor Schiern’s investigations are cal- 
culated to enhance the dramatic 
effects of the story. Bothwell’s dis- 
appearance among the mists and 
storms of the Mare Tenebrosum 
always seemed to me to be an ap- 
propriate and artistic finish—like 
the finish of Don Giovanni. There 
we should have left him,—contend- 
ing with such weird forces of sea 
and sky as David Scott summoned 
into shape out of the polar dark- 
ness. But though the mean de- 
tails of his imprisonment and death 
are not very picturesque, they are 
curious and interesting, and increase 
the conviction, which grows stronger 





* Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers. By John Hosack, Barrister-at-Law. 
Two vols. Edinburgh: 1870. ’ . 
Life of James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell. By Professor Frederick Schiern, 
inburgh : 1880. 
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day by day, that this rough and 
ignorant moss-trooper could not 
have been the favoured lover of the 
most polished and brilliant woman 
of her age. 

Whether the woman who was 
called Mary Stuart, and who lived 
three centuries ago, was ruinously 
in love with that ill-starred soldier 
of fortune James Hepburn, is a 
question indeed that cannot now 
be conclusively determined. I do 
not believe that she was; but the 
arguments on either side may be 
indefinitely prolonged. Yet after 
all is said that can be said, Mary 
Stuart’s story is in its main ele- 
ments a simple one. Placed by an 
unhappy chance in the very centre 
of the tremendous forces which 
were fashioning a new world, she 
became the victim of their violence. 
She was driven on by an imperi- 
ous necessity to the doom which 
met her at Fotheringay. But 
the stress of the conflict is over; 
and we may now render that justice 
to the Queen which she could not 
expect from her contemporaries. 
And—from whatever point of view 
we regard it—the picture of this 
woman, struggling vainly against 
impending fate, yet bearing herself 
bravely in her darkest hour, in her 
sorest need, and to the bitter end, 
is one of the immortal masterpieces 
of history. She was worsted, in- 
deed, as was inevitable; she failed 
disastrously, as she was bound to 
fail: yet even in her own age there 
were men who felt that a smile 
from Mary on her scaffold was 
worth ail the ribbons and garters 
that the prosperous Elizabeth could 
bestow : and posterity has approved 
their choice. 
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‘* Sunt lacrime rerum et mentem mor- 
talia tangunt.” 


If I were asked to select any words 
out of the whole literature of anti- 
quity to prove that human nature 
is, under the most diverse outward 
conditions, substantially the same, I 
would choose from the first Aineid 
that well-worn line. They were 
the words used by Fox when he 
heard that his great rival lay dy- 
ing. They are the words which 
the tragic fatalities of life inevit- 
ably provoke. Be it maiden cut 
off by untimely Death in the ex- 
cellence of her beauty, be it prince 
or warrior laid low in the noontide 
of his ambition, the Virgilian pro- 
test against the cruel perversities of 
Fate comes instinctively to our lips, 
and in all literature, Christian or 
pagan, they can barely be matched 
for solemn brevity and majestic 
mournfulness,—except perhaps in 
the more passionate cry of a yet 
greater master—‘ The pity of it, the 
pity of it, Iago !” 

Ah, well,—these are the condi- 
tions of the strange and intricate 
existence in which we find our- 
selves, without even so much as 
with your leave or by your leave. 
There is no room for remonstrance 
or revolt; we must accept with 
such cheerfulness and fortitude as is 

ossible the lot awarded to us by the 
Geneseo Ruler :— 


‘*Man must endure 
His going hence, even as his coming 
ither ; 


Ripeness is all.” 


Adieu, my dear Editor; Euge, et 


vale ! 
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CHAPTER VII.—-COLUMBUS AND GALILEO. 


I wap left Graybody with a lie 
on my tongue. I said that I was 
bound to suppose that Crasweller 
would do his duty as a citizen,— 
by which I had meant Graybody 
to understand that I expected my 
old friend to submit to deposition. 
Now I expected nothing of the 
kind, and it grieved me to think 
that I should be driven to such 
false excuses. I began to doubt 
whether my mind would hold its 
rye bent under the strain thus 
aid upon it, and to ask myself 
whether I was in all respects sane 
in entertaining the ideas which 
filled my mind. Galileo and Col- 
umbus,—Galileo and Columbus! I 
endeavoured to comfort myself with 
these names—but in a vain, delusive 
manner; and though I used them 
constantly, I was beginning abso- 
lutely to hate them. Why could 
I not return to my wool-shed, and 
be contented among my bales, and 
my ships, and my credits, as I was 
of yore, before this theory took 
total possession of me? I was doing 
good then. I robbed no one. I 
assisted very many in their walks 
of life. I was happy in the praises 
of all my fellow-citizens. My health 
was good, and I had ample scope 
for my energies then,. even as 
now. But there came on me a day 
of success,—a day, shall I say, of 
glory or of wretchedness? or shall 
I not most truly say of both ?— 
and I persuaded my fellow-citizens 
to undertake this sad work of the 
Fixed Period. From that moment 
all quiet had left me, and all happi- 
ness. Still, it is not necessary that 
a man should be happy. I doubt 
whether Cesar was happy with all 
those enemies around him—Gauls, 


and Britons, and Romans. If a 
man be doing his duty, let him not 
think too much of that condition of 
mind which he calls happiness. Let 
him despise happiness and do his 
duty, and he will in one sense be 
happy. But if there creep upon 
him a doubt as to his duty, if he 
once begin to feel that he may per- 
haps be wrong, then farewell all 
eace of mind,—then will come 
that condition in which a man is 
tempted to ask himself whether 
he be in truth of sane mind. 

What should I do next? The 
cricketing Englishmen, I knew, 
were going. Two or three days 
more would see their gallant ship 
steam out of the harbour. As I 
returned in my cab to the city, I 
could see the English colours flut- 
tering from her topmast, and the 
flag of the English cricket - club 
waving from her stern. But I 
knew well that they had discussed 
the question of the Fixed Period 
among them, and that there was 
still time for them to go home and 
send back some English mandate 
which ought to be inoperative, but 
which we should be unable to dis- 
obey. And letters might have been 
written before this,—treacherous 
letters, calling for the assistance of 
another country in opposition to the 
councils of their own. 

But what should Ido next? I 
could not enforce the law wi et 
armis against Crasweller. I had 
sadly but surely acknowledged so 
much as that to myself. But I 
thought that I had seen signs of 
relenting about the man,—some 
symptoms of sadness which seemed 
to bespeak a yielding spirit. He 
only asked for a year. He was 
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still in theory a supporter of the 
Fixed Period,—pleading his own 
little cause, however, by a direct 
falsehood. Could I not talk him 
into a generous assent? There 
would still be a year for him. 
And in old days there had been 
a spice of manliness in his bosom, 
to which it might be possible that 
I should bring him back. Though 
the hope was poor, it seemed at 
present to be my only hope. 

As I returned, I came round 
by the quays, dropping my cab at 
the corner of the street. There was 
the crowd of Englishmen, all going 
off to the vessel to see their bats 
and bicycles disposed of, and among 
them was Jack the hero. They 
were standing at the water’s-edge, 
while three long-boats were being 
prepared to take them off. “ Here’s 
the President,” said Sir Kennington 
Oval; “he has not seen our yacht 
yet: let him come on board with 
us.” They were very gracious; so 
Igot into one boat, and Jack into 
another, and old Crasweller, who 
had come with his guests from 
Little Christchurch, into the third ; 
and we were pulled off to the yacht. 
Jack, I perceived, was quite at home 
there. He had dined there fre- 
quently, and had slept on board; 
but to me and Crasweller it was 
altogether new. ‘ Yes,” said Lord 
Marylebone ; “if a fellow is to make 
his home for a month upon the seas, 
it is as well to make it as comfort- 
able as possible. Each of us has 
his own crib, with a bath to himself, 
and all the et-ceteras. This is where 
we feed. It is not altogether a bad 
shop for grubbing.” As I looked 
round I thought that I had never 
seen anything more palatial and 
beautiful. “This is where we pre- 
tend to sit,” continued the lord; 
“where we are supposed to write 
our letters and read our books. 
And this,” he said, opening an- 
other door, “is where we really sit, 


and smoke our pipes, and drink our 
brandy-and-water. We came out 
under the rule of that tyrant King 
MacNuffery. We mean to go back 
as arepublic. And I, as being the 
only lord, mean to elect myself 
president. You couldn’t give me 
any wrinkles as to a pleasant mode 
of governing? Everybody is to 
be allowed to do exactly what he 
pleases, and nobody is to be in- 
terfered with unless he interferes 
with somebody else. We mean to 
take a wrinkle from you fellows in 
Britannula, where everybody seems, 
under your presidency, to be as 
happy as the day is long.” 

“We have no Upper House with 
us, my lord,” said IJ. 

“You have got rid, at any rate, of 
one terrible bother. I daresay we 
shall drop it before long in Eng- 
land. I don’t see why we should 
continue to sit merely to register 
the edicts of the House of Com- 
mons, and be told that we’re a pack 
of fools when we hesitate.” 1 told 
him that it was the unfortunate 
destiny of a House of Lords to be 
made to see her own unfitness for 
legislative work. 

“ But if we were abolished,” con- 
tinued he, “then I might get into 
the other place and do something. 
You have to be elected a Peer of 
Parliament, or you can sit nowhere. 
A ship can only be a ship, after all ; 
but if we must live in a ship, we are 
not so bad here. Come and take 
some tiffin.” An Englishman, when 
he comes to our side of the globe, 
always calls his lunch tiffin. 

I went back to the other room 
with Lord Marylebone; and as I 
took my place at the table, I heard 
that the assembled cricketers were 
all discussing the Fixed Period. 

“I'd be shot,” said Mr. Puddle- 
brane, “if they should deposit me, 
and bleed me to death, and cremate 
me like a big pig.” Then he per- 
ceived that I had entered the sa- 
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loon, and there came a sudden 
silence across the table. 

“ What sort of wind will be blow- 
ing next Friday at two o'clock?” 
asked Sir Lords Longstop. 

It was evident that Sir Lords 
had only endeavoured to change the 
conversation because of my pres- 
snce; and it did not suit me to 
allow them to think that I was 
afraid to talk of the Fixed Period. 
“Why should you object to be 
cremated, Mr. Puddlebrane,” said I, 
“whether like a big pig or other- 
wise? It has not been suggested 
that any one shall cremate you while 
alive.” 

“ Because my father and mother 
were buried. And all the Puddle- 
branes were always buried. There 
are they, all to be seen in Puddle- 
brane Church, and I should like to 
appear among them,” 

“I suppose it’s only their names 
that appear, and not their bodies, 
Mr. Puddlebrane. And a cremated 


man may have as big a tombstone 
as though he had been allowed to 


become rotten in the orthodox 
fashion.” 

“What Puddlebrane means is,” 
said another, “that he’d like to 
have the same chance of living as 
his ancestors.” 

“If he will look back to his 
family records he will find that they 
very generally died before sixty- 
eight. But we have no idea of in- 
vading your Parliament and forcing 
our laws upon you.” 

“Take a glass of wine, Mr. Pre- 
sident,” said Lord Marylebone, 
“and leave Puddlebrane to his 
ancestors. He’s a very good Slip, 
though he didn’t catch Jack when 
he got a chance. Allow me to re- 
commend you a bit of ice-pudding. 
The mangoes came from Jamaica, 
and are as fresh as the day they 
were picked.” I ate my mango- 

udding, but I did not enjoy it, for 

was sure that the whole crew were 
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returning to England laden with 
prejudices against the Fixed Pe- 
riod. As soon as I could escape, [ 
got back to the shore, leaving Jack 
among my enemies. It was impos- 
sible not to feel that they were my 
enemies, as I was sure that they 
were about to oppose the cherished 
conviction of my very heart and 
soul. Crasweller had sat there per- 
fectly silent while Mr. Puddlebrane 
had spoken of his own possible cre- 
mation. And yet Crasweller was a 
declared Fixed-Periodist. 

On the Friday, at two o’clock, 
the vessel sailed amidst all the 
plaudits which could be given by 
mingled kettle-drums and tram- 
pets, and by a salvo of artillery. 
They were as good a set of fellows 
as ever wore pink-flannel clothing, 
and as generous as any that there 
are born to live upon paété and cham- 
pagne. I doubt whether there was 
one among them who could have 
earned his bread in a_ counting- 
house, unless it was Stumps the pro- 
fessional. When we had paid all 
honour to the departing vessel, I 
went at once to Little Christchurch, 
and there I found my friend in the 
verandah with Eva. During the 
last month or two he seemed to be 
much older than I had ever before 
known him, and was now seated 
with his daughter’s hand within his 
own. I had not seen him since the 
day on board the yacht, and he now 
seemed to be greyer and more hag- 
gard then he was then. “Cras- 
weller,” said I, taking him by the 
hand, “it is a sad thing that you 
and I should quarrel after so many 
years of perfect friendship.” 

“So it is; so itis. I don’t want 
to quarrel, Mr. President.” 

“There shall be no quarrel. Well, 
Eva, how do you bear the loss of 
all your English friends ?” 

“The loss of my English friends 
won’t hurt me if I can only keep 
those which I used to have im 
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Britannula.” I doubted whether 
she alluded to me or to Jack. It 
might be only to me, but I thought 
she looked as if she were thinking 
of Jack. 

“Eva, my dear,” said Mr. Cras- 
weller, “you had better leave us. 
The President, I think, wishes to 
speak to me on business.” Then 
she came up and looked me in the 
face, and pressed my hand, and I 
knew that she was asking for mercy 
for her father. The feeling was 
not pleasant, seeing that I was 
bound by the strongest oath which 
the mind can conceive not to show 
him mercy. 

I sat for a few minutes in silence, 
thinking that as Mr. Crasweller had 
banished Eva, he would begin. But 
he said nothing, and would have 
remained silent had I allowed him 
todo so. ‘Crasweller,” I said, “ it 
is certainly not well that you and 
I should quarrel on this matter. 
In your company I first learned to 
entertain this project, and for years 
we have agreed that in it is to be 
found the best means for remedying 
the condition of mankind.” 

“T had not felt then what it is 
to be treated as one who was already 
dead.” 

“ Does Eva treat you so?” 

“Yes; with all her tenderness 
and all her sweet love, Eva feels 
that my days are numbered unless 
I will boldly declare myself opposed 
to your theory. She already regards 
me as though I were a visitant from 
the other world. Her very gentle- 
ness is intolerable.” 

“ But, Crasweller, the convictions 
of your mind cannot be changed.” 

“T do not know. I will not say 
that any change has taken place. 
But it is certain that convictions 
become vague when they operate 
against one’s self. The desire to 
live is human, and therefore God- 
like. When the hand of God is 
felt to have struck one with coming 
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death, the sufferer, knowing the 
blow to be inevitable, can reconcile 
himself ; but it is very hard to walk 
away to one’s long rest while health, 
and work, and means of happiness 
yet remain.” 

There was something in this which 
seemed to me to imply that he had 
abandoned the weak assertion as to 
his age, and no longer intended to 
ask for a year of grace by the use of 
that falsehood. But it was neces- 
sary that I should be sure of this. 
“As to your exact age, I’ve been 
looking at the records,” I began. 

“The records are right enough,” 
he said; “you need trouble your- 
self no longer about the records. 
Eva and I have discussed all that.” 
From this I became aware that Eva 
had convinced him of the baseness 
of the falsehood. 

“Then there is the law,” said 
I, with, as I felt, unflinching hard- 
ness. - 

“Yes, there is the law,—if it 
be a law. Mr. Exors is prepared to 
dispute it, and says that he will 
ask permission to argue the case 
out with the executive.” 

“He would argue about any- 
thing. You know what Exors is.” 

“And there is that poor man 
Barnes has gone altogether out of 
his mind, and has become a drivel- 
ling idiot.” 

“They told me yesterday that 
he was a raging lunatic; but I 
learn from really good authority 
that whether he takes one part or 
the other, he is only acting.” 

“And Tallowax is prepared to 
run amuck against those who come 
to fetch him. He swears that no 
one shall lead him up to the col- 
lege.” 

“And you?” Then there was 
a pause, and Crasweller sat silent 
with his face buried in his hands, 
He was, at any rate, in a far better 
condition of mind for persuasion 
than that in which I had last found 
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him. He had given up the fictitious 
year, and had acknowledged that he 
ad assented to the doctrine with 
which he was now asked to comply. 
But it was a hard task that of hav- 
ing to press him under such cir- 
cumstances. I thought of Eva and 
her despair, and of himself with 
all that natural desire for life eager 
at his heart. I looked round and 
saw the beauty of the scenery, and 
thought how much worse to such 
a man would be the melancholy 
shades of the college than even 
departure itself. And I am not by 
nature hard-hearted. I have none 
of that steel and fibre which will 
enable a really strong man to stand 
firm by convictions even when op- 
osed by his affections. To have 
iberated Crasweller at this moment, 
I would have walked off myself, oh, 
so willingly, to the college! I was 
tearing my own heart to pieces ;— 
but I remembered Columbus and 
Galileo. Neither of them was 
surely ever tried as I was at this 
moment. But it had to be done, 


or I must yield, and for ever. If 
I could not be strong to prevail 
with my own friend and fellow- 


labourer,—with Crasweiller, who 
was the first to come, and who 
should have entered the college 
with an heroic grandeur,—how 
could I even desire any other to 
immure himself? how persuade such 
men as Barnes, or Tallowax, or that 
pettifogger Exors, to be led quietly 
up through the streets of the city? 
“And you?” I asked again. 

“It is for you to decide.” 

The agony of that moment! But 
I think that I did right. Though 
my very heart was bleeding, I know 
that I did right. “For the sake of 
the benefits which are to accrue to 
unknown thousands of your fellow- 
creatures, it is your duty to obey 
the law.” This I said in a low 
voice, still holding him by the 
hand. I felt at the moment a 
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great love for him,—and in a certain 
sense admiration, because he had 
so far conquered his fear of an un- 
known’ future as to promise to do 
this thing simply because he had 
said that he would do it. There 
was no high feeling as to future 
generations of his fellow-creatures, 
no grand idea that he was about to 
perform a great duty for the benefit 
of mankind in general, but simpl 
the notion that as he had always 
advocated my theory as my friend, 
he would not now depart from it, 
let the cost to himself be what it 
might. He answered me only by 
drawing away his hand. But I 
feit that in his heart he accused me 
of cruelty, and of mad adherence to 
a theory. “Should it not be so, 
Crasweller ?” 

“ As you please, President.” 

“But should it not be so?” 
Then, at great length, I went over 
once again all my favourite argu- 
ments, and endeavoured with the 
whole strength of my eloquence to 
reach his mind. But I knew, as I 
was doing so, that that was all in 
vain. I had succeeded—or per- 
haps Eva had done so—in inducin 
him to repudiate the falsehood by 
which he had endeavoured to escape. 
But I had not in the least succeeded 
in making him see the good which 
would come from his deposition, 
He was ready to become a martyr, 
because in years back he had said 
that he would do so. He had now 
left it for me to decide whether he 
should be called upon to perform 
his promise; and I, with an unfeel- 
ing pertinacity, had given the case 
against him. That was the light 
in which Mr. Crasweller looked at 
it. “You do not think that I am 
cruel?” I asked. 

“T do,” said Crasweller. “You 
ask the question, and I answer you. 
I do think that you are cruel. It 
concerns life and death,—that is a 
matter of course,—and it is the life 
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and death of your most intimate 
friend, of Eva’s father, of him who 
years since came hither with you 
from another country, and has lived 
with you through all the struggles 
and all the successes of a long 
career. But you have my word, 
and I will not depart from it, even 
to save my life. In a moment of 
weakness I was tempted to a weak 
lic. I will not lie. I will not 
demean myself to claim a poor year 
of life by such means, though I do 
not lack evidence to support the 
statement. I am ready to go with 
you;” and he rose up from his 
seat as though intending to walk 
away and be deposited at once. 

“ Not now, Crasweller.” 

“T shall be ready when you may 
come for me. I shall not again 
leave my home till I have to leave 
it for the last time. Days and 
weeks mean nothing with me now. 
The bitterness of death has fallen 
upon me.” 

“Crasweller, I will come and 
live with you, and be a_ brother 
to you, during the entire twelve 
months.” 

“No; it will not be needed. 
Eva will be with me, and per- 
haps Jack may come and see me, 
—though I must not allow Jack to 
express the warmth of his indigna- 
tion in Eva’s hearing. Jack had 
perhaps better leave Britannula for 
atime, and not come back till all 
shall be over. Then he may en- 
joy the lawns of Little Christ- 
church in peace,—unless, perchance, 
an idea should disturb him, that 
he has been put into their immedi- 
ate possession by his father’s act.” 
Then he got up from his chair and 
went from the verandah back into 
the house. 

As I rose and returned to the 
city, I almost repented myself of 
what I had done. I had it in my 
heart to go back and yield, and to 
tell him that I would assent to the 
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abandonment of my whole project. 
It was not for me to say that I 
would spare my own friend, and 
execute the law against Barnes and 
Tallowax; nor was it for me to 
declare that the victims of the first 
year should be forgiven. I could 
easily let the law die away, but it 
was not in my power to decide that 
it should fall into partial abeyance. 
This I almost did. But when I 
had turned on my road to Little 
Christchurch, and was prepared 
to throw myself into Crasweller’s 
arms, the idea of Galileo and Col- 
umbus, and their ultimate success, 
again filled my bosom. The mo- 
ment had now come in which I 
might succeed. The first man was 
ready to go to the stake, and I had 
felt all along that the great diffi- 
culty would be in obtaining the 
willing assent of the first martyr. 
It might well be that these accusa- 
tions of cruelty were a part of the 
suffering without which my great 
reform could not be carried to suc- 
cess, Though I should live to be 
accounted as cruel as Cesar, what 
would that be if I too could reduce 
my Gaul to civilisation? “ Dear 
Crasweller,” I murmured to myself 
as I turned again towards Gladston- 
opolis, and hurrying back, buried 
myself in the obscurity of the ex- 
ecutive chambers. 

The following day occurred a 
most disagreeable scene in my 
own house at dinner. Jack came 
in and took his chair at the table 
in grim silence. It might be that 
he was lamenting for his English 
friends who were gone, and there- 
fore would not speak. Mrs. Never- 
bend, too, ate her dinner without a 
word. I began to fear that pres- 
ently there would be something to 
be said,—some cause for a quarrel ; 
and as is customary on such occa- 
sions, I endeavoured to become 
specially gracious and communica- 
tive. I talked about the ship that 
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had started on its homeward jour- 
ney, and praised Lord Marylebone, 
and laughed at Mr. Puddlebrane ; 
but it was to no effect. Neither 
would Jack nor Mrs. Neverbend say 
anything, and they ate their dinner 
gloomily till the attendant left the 
room. ThenJack began. “I think 
it right to tell you, sir, that there’s 
going to be a public meeting on 
the Town Flags the day after to- 
morrow.” The Town Flags was an 
open unenclosed place, over which, 
supported by arches, was erected 
the Town Hall. It was here that 
the people were accustomed to hold 
those outside assemblies which too 
often guided the responsible Assem- 
bly in the Senate-house. 

“ And what are you all going to 
talk about there ?” 

“ There is only one subject,” said 
Jack, “which at present occupies 
the mind of Gladstonopolis. The 
people don’t intend to allow you to 
deposit Mr. Crasweller.” 

“Considering your age and ex- 
perience, Jack, don’t you think 
that you’re taking too much upon 
yourself to say whether people will 
allow or will not allow the execu- 
tive of the country to perform their 
duty ?” 

“Tf Jack isn’t old,” said Mrs. 
Neverbend, “I, at any rate, am 
older, and I say the same thing.” 

“Of course I only said what I 
thought,” continued Jack. “ What 
I want to explain is, that I shall be 
there myself, and shall do all that 
I can to support the meeting.” 

“Tn opposition to your father?” 
said I. 

“ Well;—yes, I am afraid so. 
You see it’s a public subject on a 
public matter, and I don’t see that 
father and son have anything to do 
with it. If I were in the Assem- 
bly, I don’t suppose I should be 
bound to support my father.” 

“But you’re not in the Assem- 
bly.” 


“T have my own convictions all 
the same, and I find myself called 
upon to take a part.” 

“Good gracious—yes! and to 
save poor old Mr. Crasweller’s life 
from this most inhuman law. He’s 
just as fit to live as are you and I.” 

“The only question is, whether 
he be fit to die,—or rather to be de- 
posited, I mean. But I’m not going 
to argue the subject here. It has 
been decided by the law; and that 
should be enough for you two, as it 
is enough for me. As for Jack, I 
will not have him attend any such 
meeting. Were he to do so, he 
would incur my grave displeasure, 
—and consequent punishment.” 

“What do you mean to do to 
the boy?” asked Mrs. Neverbend. 

“If he ceases to behave to me 
like a son, I shall cease to treat him 
like a father. If he attends this 
meeting he must leave my house, 
and I shall see him no more.” 

“Leave the house!” shrieked 
Mrs. Neverbend. 

“ Jack,” said I, with the kindest 
voice which I was able to assume, 
“you will pack up your portman- 
teau and go to New Zealand the 
day after to-morrow. I have busi- 
ness for you to transact with Mac- 
murdo and Brown of some import- 
ance. I will give you the particulars 
when I see you in the office.” 

“Of course he won’t go, Mr. 
Neverbend,” cried my wife. But, 
though the words were determined, 
there was a certain vacillation in 
the tone of her voice which did not 
escape me. 

“We shall see. If Jack intends 
to remain as my son, he must obey 
his father. I have been kind, and 
perhaps too indulgent, to him. I 
now require that he shall proceed 
to New Zealand the day after to- 
morrow. Thé boat sails at eight. 
I shall be happy to go down with 
him and see him on board.” 


Jack only shook his head,—by 
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which I understood that he meant 
rebellion. I had been a most gen- 
erous father to him, and loved him 
as the very apple of my eye; but 
I was determined that I would be 
stern. “You have heard my or- 
der,” I said, “and you can have 
to-morrow to think about it. I 
advise you not to throw over, and 
for ever, the affection, the foster- 
ing care, and all the comforts, pecu- 
niary as well as others, which you 
have hitherto had from an indul- 
gent father.” 

“You do not mean to say that 
you will disinherit the boy?” said 
Mrs. Neverbend. 

I knew that it was utterly out of 
my power to do so. I could not 
disinherit him. I could not even 
rob him of a single luxury without 
an amount of suffering much greater 
than he would feel. Was I not 


thinking of him day and night as I 
arranged my worldly affairs? That 


moment when he knocked down 
Sir Kennington Oval’s wicket, had 
I not been as proud as he was? 
When the trumpet sounded, did not 
I feel the honour more than he? 
When he made his last triumphant 
run, and I threw my hat in the air, 
was it not to me sweeter than if 
Ihad done it myself? Did I not 
even love him the better for swear- 
ing that he would make this fight 
for Crasweller? But yet it was 
necessary that I should command 
obedience, and, if possible, frighten 
him into subservience. We talk 
of a father’s power, and know that 
the old Romans could punish filial 
disobedience by death; but a Brit- 
annulan father has a heart in his 
bosom which is more powerful than 
law or even custom, and I believe 
that the Roman was much the same. 
“My dear, I will not discuss my 
future intentions before the boy. 
It would be unseemly. I command 
him to start for New Zealand the 
day after to-morrow, and I shall see 
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whether he will obey me. I strongly 
advise him to be governed in thie 
matter by his father.” Jack only 
shook his head, and left the room. 
I became aware afterwards that he 
slept that night at Little Christ- 
church. 

That night I received such a lec- 
ture from Mrs, Neverbend in our 
bedroom as might have shamed 
that Mrs. Caudle of whom we read 
in English history. I hate these 
lectures, not as thinking them un- 
becoming, but as being peculiarly 
diasgreeable. I always find myself 
absolutely impotent during their 
progress. I am aware that it is 
quite useless to speak a word, and 
that I can only allow the clock to 
run itself down. What Mrs. Never- 
bend says at such moments has 
always in it a great deal of good 
sense; but it is altogether wasted, 
because I knew it all beforehand, 
and with pen and ink could have 
written down the lecture which she 
delivered at that peculiar moment. 
And I fear no evil results from her 
anger for the future, because her 
conduct to me will, I know by 
experience, be as careful and as 
kind as ever. Were another to use 
harsh language to me, she would 
rise in wrath to defend me. And 
she does not, in truth, mean a tenth 
of what she says. But I am for 
the time as though I were within 
the clapper of a mill; and her pas- 
sion goes on increasing because she 
can never get a word from me. 
“Mr. Neverbend, I tell you this,— 
you are going to make a fool of 
yourself, I think it my duty to 
tell you so, as your wife. Every- 
body else will think it. Who are 
you, to liken yourself to Galileo !— 
an old fellow of that kind who 
lived a thousand years ago, before 
Christianity had ever been invented. 
You have got nasty murderous 
thoughts in your mind, and want 
to kill poor Mr. Crasweller, just out 
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of pride, because you have said you 
would. Now, Jack is determined 
that you shan’t, and I say that he 
is right. There is no reason why 
Jack shouldn’t obey me as well as 
you. You will never be able to 
deposit Mr. Crasweller,—not if you 
try it for a hundred years. The 
city won’t let you do it; and if you 
have a grain of sense left in your 
head, you won’t attempt it. Jack 
is determined to meet the men 
on the Town Flags the day after 
to-morrow, and I say that he is 
right. As for your disinheriting 
him, and spending all your money 
on machinery to roast pigs,—I say 
you can’t do it. There will be a 
commission to inquire into you if 
you do not mind yourself, and then 
you will remember what I told 
you. Poor Mr. Crasweller, whom 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE 


Jack, of course, did not go to New 
Zealand, and I was bound to quar- 
rel with him,—temporarily. They 
held the meeting on the Town Flags, 
and many eloquent words were, no 
doubt, spoken. I did not go, of 
course, nor did I think it well to 
read the reports. Mrs. Neverbend 
took it into her head at this time 
to speak to me only respecting the 
material wants of life. Will you 
have another lump of sugar in your 
tea, Mr. President?” Or, “If you 
want a second blanket on your 
bed, Mr. Neverbend, and will say 
the word, it shall be supplied.” 
I took her in the same mood, and 
was dignified, cautious, and silent. 
With Jack I was supposed to 
have quarrelled altogether, and very 
grievous it was to me not to be 
able to speak to the lad of a morn- 
ing or an evening. But he did not 
seem to be much the worse for it. 
As for turning him out of the 
house or stopping his pocket-money, 
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you have known for forty years! 
I wonder how you can bring your- 
self to think of killing the poor 
man, whose bread you have so often 
eaten! And if you think you are 
going to frighten Jack, you are very 
much mistaken. Jack would do 
twice more for Eva Crasweller than 
for you or me, and it’s natural he 
should. You may be sure he will 
not give up; and the end will be, 
that he will get Eva for his own, 
I do believe he has gone to sleep.” 
Then I gave myself infinite credit 
for the pertinacity of my silence, 
and for the manner in which I 
had put on an appearance of som- 
nolency without overacting the part. 


_ Mrs. Neverbend did iu truth go to 


sleep, but I lay awake during the 
whole night thinking of the troubles 
before me. 


“ JOHN BRIGHT.” 


that would be carrying the joke 


further than I could do it. Indeed 
it seemed to me that he was pecu- 
liarly happy at this time, for he 
did not go to his office. He spent 
his mornings in making speeches, 
and then went down in the after- 
noon on his bicycle to Little Christ- 
church. 

So the time passed on, and the 
day absolutely came on which 
Crasweller was to be deposited. 
I had seen him constantly during 
the last few weeks, but he had not 
spoken to me on the subject. He 
had said that he would not leave 
Little Christchurch, and he did not 
do so. Ido not think that he had 
been outside his own grounds once 
during these six weeks. He was 
always courteous to me, and would 
offer me tea and toast when I came, 
with a stately civility, as though 
there had been no subject of burn- 
ing discord between us. Eva I 
rarely saw. That she was there I 
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was aware,—but she never came 
into my presence till the evening 
before the appointed day, as I 
shall presently have to tell. Once 
or twice I did endeavour to lead 
him on to the subject; but he 
showed a disinclination to discuss 
it so invincible, that I was si- 
lenced. As I left him on the 
day before that on which he was 
to be deposited, I assured him 
that I would call for him on the 
morrow. 

“Do not trouble yourself,” he 
said, repeating the words twice 
over. “It will be just the same 
whether you are here or not.” 
Then I shook my head by way of 
showing him that I would come, 
and I took my leave. 

I must explain that during these 
last few weeks things had not gone 
quietly in Gladstonopolis, but there 
had been nothing like a serious 
riot. I was glad to find that, in 
spite of Jack’s speechifying, the 
younger part of the population was 
still true to me, and I did not doubt 
that I should still have got the 
majority of votes in the Assembly. 
A rumour was spread abroad that 
the twelve months of Crasweller’s 
period of probation were to be de- 
voted to discussing the question, 
and I was told that my theory as 
to the Fixed Period would not in 
truth have been carried out merely 
because Mr. Crasweller had changed 
his residence from Little Christ- 
church to the college. I had 
ordered an open barouche to be 
prepared for the occasion, and had 
got a pair of splendid horses fit for 
a triumphal march. With these I 
intended to call at Little Christ- 
church at noon, and to accompany 
Mr. Crasweller up to, the college, 
sitting on his left hand. On all 
other occasions, the President of 
the Republic sat in his carriage on 
the right side, and I had ever stood 
up for the dignities of my position. 
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But this occasion was to be an ex- 
ception to all rule. 

On the evening before, as I was 
sitting in my library at home 
mournfully thinking of the occa- 
sion, telling myself that after all 
i could not devote my friend to 
what some might think a prema- 
ture death, the door was opened, 
and Eva Crasweller was announced. 
She had on one of those round, 
close-fitting men’s hats which ladies 
now wear, but under it was a veil 
which quite hid her face. “Iam 
taking a liberty, Mr. Neverbend,” 
she said, “in troubling you at the 
present moment.” 

“Eva, my dear, how can any- 
thing you do be called a lib- 
erty ?” 

“T do not know, Mr. Neverbend. 
I have come to you because I am 
very unhappy.” 

“T thought you had shunned 
me of late.” 

“So I have. How could I help 
it, when you have been so anxious 
to deposit poor papa in that horrid 
place ?” 

“He was equally anxious a few 
years since,” 

“ Never! 


He agreed to it be- 
cause you told him, and because 
you were a man able to persuade. 
It was not that he ever had his 
heart in it, even when it was not 


near enough to alarm himself. 
And he is not a man fearful of 
death in the ordinary way. Papa 
is a brave man.” 

“My darling child, it is beauti- 
ful to hear you say so of him.” 

“He is going with you to-morrow 
simply because he has made you.a 
promise, and does not choose to have 
it said of him that he broke his 
word even to save his own life. 
Is not that courage? It is not with 
him as it is with you, who have 
your heart in the matter, because 
you think of some great thing that 
you will do, so that your name may 
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be remembered to future genera- 
tions.” 

“Tt is not for that, Eva. I care 
not at all whether my name be re- 
membered. It is for the good of 
many that I act.” 

“He believes in no good, but is 
willing to go because of his pro- 
mise. Is it fair to keep him to 
such a promise under such circum- 
stances ?” 

“ But the law y 

“T will hear nothing of the law. 
The law means you and your in- 
fluences. Papa is to be sacrificed 
to the law to suit your pleasure. 
Papa is to be destroyed, not because 
the law wishes it, but to suit the 
taste of Mr. Neverbend.” 

“Oh, Eva!” 

“Tt is true.” 

“To suit my taste?” 

“ Well—what else? You have 
got the idea into your head, and 
And you 


you will not drop it. 
have persuaded him because he is 


your friend. Oh, a most fatal 
friendship! He is to be sacrificed 
because, when thinking of other 
things, he did not care to differ 
with you.” Then she paused as 
though to see whether I might not 
yield to her words. And if the 
words of any one would have 
availed to make me yield, I think 
it would have been hers as now 
spoken. “Do you know what 
people will say of you, Mr. Never- 
bend ?” she continued. 

“What will they say?” 

“Tf I only knew how best I 
could tell you! Your son has 
asked me—to be his wife.” 

“T have long known that he has 
loved you well.” 

“But it can never be,” she said, 
“if my father is to be carried away 
to this fearful place. People would 
say that you had hurried him off 
in order that Jack x 

“Would you believe it, Eva?” 
said I, with indignation. 
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“Tt does not matter what I 
would believe. Mr. Grundle is say- 
ing it already, and is accusing me 
too. And Mr. Exors, the lawyer, 
is spreading it about. It has be- 
come quite the common report in 
Gladstonopolis that Jack is to be- 
come at once the owner of Little 
Christchurch.” 

“Perish Little Christchurch!” 
I exclaimed. “My _ son would 
marry no man’s daughter for his 
money.” 

“T do not believe it of Jack,” 
she said, “for I know that he is 
generous and good. There! I do 
love him better than any one in 
the world. But as things are, I 
can never marry him if papa is to 
be shut up in that wretched City of 
the Dead.” 

“Not City of the Dead, my 
dear.” 

“Oh, I cannot bear to think of 
it !—all alone with no one but me 
with him to watch him as day after 
day passes away, as the ghastly hour 
comes nearer and still nearer, when 
he is to be burned in those fearful 
furnaces !” 

“The cremation, my dear, has 
nothing in truth to do with the 
Fixed Period.” 

“To wait till the fatal day shall 
have arrived, and then to know 
that at a fixed hour he will be de- 
stroyed just because you have said 
so! Can you imagine what my 
feelings will be when that moment 
shall have come ?” 

I had not in truth thought of it. 
But now, when the idea was repre- 
sented to my mind’s eye, I acknow- 
ledged to myself that it would be 
impossible that she should be left 
there for the occasion. How or 
when she should be taken away, 
or whither, I could not at the mo- 
ment think. These would form 
questions which it would be very 
hard to answer. After some score 
of years, say, when the commun- 
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itv would be used to the Fixed 
Period, I could understand that a 
daughter or a wife might leave the 
college, and go away into such 
solitudes as the occasion required, 
a week perhaps before the honr 
arranged for departure had come. 
Custom would make it compara- 
tively easy ; as custom has arranged 
such a period of mourning for a 
widow, and such another for a 
widower, ason, or a daughter. But 
here, with Eva, there would be no 
custom. She would have nothing 
to guide her, and might remain 
there till the last fatal moment, 
I had hoped that she might have 
married Jack, or perhaps Grundle, 
during the interval, not having 
foreseen that the year, which was 
intended to be one of honour and 
glory, should become a time of 
mourning and tribulation. “ Yes, 
my dear, it is very sad,” 

“Sad! Was there ever a posi- 
tion in life so melancholy, so 
mournful, so unutterably miser- 
able?” I remained there opposite, 
gazing into vacancy, but I could 
say nothing. ‘ What do you in- 
tend to do, Mr. Neverbend?” she 
asked. “It is altogether in your 
bosom, My father’s life or death 
is in your hands. What is your 
decision?’ [I could only remain 
steadfast; but it seemed to be im- 
possible to say so. ‘ Well, Mr. 
Neverbend, will you speak ?” 

“It is not for me to decide. It 
is for the country.” 

“The country!” she exclaimed, 
rising up; “it is your own pride,— 
your vanity and cruelty combined. 
You will not yield in this matter 
to me, your friend’s daughter, be- 
cause your vanity tells you that 
when you have once said a thing, 
that thing shall come to pass.” 
Then she put the veil down over 
her face, and went out of the room. 

I sat for some time motionless, 
trying to turn over in my mind all 
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that she had said to me; but it 
seemed as though my faculties were 
utterly obliterated in despair. Eva 
had been to me almost as a daughter, 
and yet I was compelled to refuse 
her request for her father’s life. 
And when she had told me that 
it was my pride and vanity which 
had made me do so, I could not 
explain to her that they were not 
the cause. And, indeed, was I sure 
of myself that it was not so? I 
had flattered myself that I did it 
for the public good; but was I sure 
that obduracy did not come from 
my anxiety to be counted with 
Columbus and Galileo? or if not 
that, was there not something per- 
sonal to myself in my desire that 
I should be known as one who had 
benefited my species? In consid- 
ering such matters, it is so hard to 
separate the motives,—to say how 
much springs from some glorious 
longing to assist others in their 
struggle upwards in humanity, and 
how much again from mean personal 
ambition. Ihad thought that I had 
done it all in order that the failing 
strength of old age might be re- 
lieved, and that the race might 
from age to age be improved. But 
I now doubted myself, and feared 
lest that vanity of which Eva had 
spoken to me had overcome me. 
With my wife and son I could still 
be brave,—even with Crasweller I 
could be constant and hard; but to 
be obdurate with Eva was indeed a 
struggle. And when she told me 
that I did so through pride, I found 
it very hard to bear. And yet it 
was not that I was angry with the 
child. I became more and more 
attached to her the more loudly she 
¢ oke on behalf of her father. Her 
very indignation endeared me to 
her, and made me feel how excel- 
lent she was, how noble a wife she 
would be for my son. But was I 
to give way, after all? Having 
brought the matter to such a pitch, 
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was I to give up everything to the 
prayers of a girl? I was well aware 
even then that my theory was true. 
The old and effete should go, in 
order that the strong and manlike 
might rise in their places and do 
the work of the world with the 
wealth of the world at their com- 
mand. Take the average of man- 
kind all round, and there would be 
but the lessening of a year or two 
from the life of them all. Even 
taking those men who had arrived 
at twenty-five, to how few are al- 
lotted more than forty years of life! 
But yet how large a proportion of 
the wealth of the world remains in 
the hands of those who have passed 
that age, and are unable from senile 
imbecility to employ that wealth as 
it should be used! As I thought 
of this, I said to myself that Eva’s 
prayers might not avail, and I did 
take some comfort to myself in 
thinking that all was done for the 
sake of posterity. And then, again, 
when I thought of her prayers, and 
of those stern words which had 
followed her prayers,—of that 
charge of pride and vanity,—I did 
tell myself that pride and vanity 
were not absent. 

She was gone now, and I felt 
that she must say and think evil 
things of me through all my future 
life. The time might perhaps come, 
when I too should have been taken 


away, and when her father should 
long since have been at rest, that 
softer thoughts would come across 


her mind. If it were only possible 
that I might go, so that Jack might 
be married to the girl he loved, 
that might be well. Then I wiped 
my eyes, and went forth to make 
arrangements for the morrow. 

The morning came,—the 30th of 
June,—a bright, clear, winter morn- 
ing, cold but still genial and pleas- 
ant as I got into the barouche and 
had myself driven to Little Christ- 
ehurch. To say that my heart was 
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sad within me would give no fair 
record of my condition. I was so 
crushed by grief, so obliterated by 
the agony of the hour, that I hardly 
saw what passed before my eyes, [ 
only knew that the day had come, 
the terrible day for which in m 

ignorance I had yearned, and that 
1 was totally unable to go through 
its ceremonies with dignity, or even 
with composure. But I observed 
as I was driven down the street, 
lying out at sea many miles to the 
left, a small spot of smoke on the 
horizon, as though it might be of 
some passing vessel. It did not in 
the least awaken my attention; but 
there it was, and I remembered to 
have thought as I passed on how 
blessed were they who steamed by 
unconscious of that terrible ordeal 
of the Fixed Period which I was 
bound to encounter. 

I went to Little Christchurch, 
and there I found Mr. Crasweller 
waiting for me in the hall. I came 
in and took his limp hand in mine, 
and congratulated him. Oh how 
vain, how wretched, seemed that 
congratulation in my own ears! 
And it was spoken, I was aware, in 
a piteous tone of voice, and with 
meagre, bated breath. He merely 
shook his head, and attempted to 
pass on. “ Will you not take your 
greatcoat?” said I, seeing that he 
was going out into the open air 
without protection. 

“No; why should [? 
not be wanted up there.” 

“You do not know the place,” I 
replied. “There are twenty acres 
of pleasure-ground for you to wan- 
der over.” Then he turned upon 
me a look,—oh, such a look !—and 
went on and took his place in the 
carriage. But Eva followed him, 
and spread a rug across his knees, 
and threw a cloak over his shoul- 
ders. 

“Will not Eva come with us?” 
I said. 


It will 
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“No; my daughter will hide 
her face on such a day as this. 
It is for you and me to be carried 
through the city,—you because 
you are proud of the pageant, and 
me because I do not fearit.” This, 
too, added something to my sorrow. 
Then I looked and saw that Eva 
got into a small closed carriage in 
the rear, and was driven off by a cir- 
cuitous route, to meet us, no doubt, 
at the college. 

As we were driven away,—Cras- 
weller and I—I had not a word 
to say to him. And he seemed to 
collect himself in his fierceness, 
and to remain obdurately silent in 
his anger. In this way we drove 
on, till, coming to a turn of the 
road, the expanse of the sea ap- 
peared before us. Here again I 
observed a small cloud of smoke 
which had grown out of the spot 
I had before seen, and I was aware 
that some large ship was making 


its way into the harbour of Glad- 


stonopolis. I turned my face 
towards it and gazed, and then a 
sudden thought struck me. How 
would it be with me if this were 
some great English vessel coming 
into our harbour on the very day of 
Crasweller’s deposition? A year 
since, I would have rejoiced at such 
an occasion, and would have as- 
sured myself that I would show to 
the strangers the grandeur of this 
ceremony, which must have been 
new to them. But now a creep- 
ing terror took possession of me, 
and I felt my heart give way with- 
in me. I wanted no Englishman, 
nor American, to come and see the 
first day of our Fixed Period. 

It was evident that Crasweller 
did not see the smoke; but to my 
eyes, as we progressed, it became 
nearer, till at last the hull of the 
vast vessel became manifest. Then 
as the carriage passed on into the 
street of Gladstonopolis at the spot 
where one side of the street forms 
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the quay, the vessel with extreme 
rapidity steamed in, and I could 
see across the harbour that she was 
a ship of war. A certain sense of 
relief came upon my mind just 
then, because I[ felt sure that she 
had come to interfere with the work 
which I had in hand; but how base 
must be my condition when I could 
take delight in thinking that it had 
been interrupted ! 

By this time we had been joined 
by some eight or ten carriages, 
which formed, as it were, a funeral 
cortége behind us. But I could 
perceive that these carriages were 
filled for the most part by young 
men, and that there was no con- 
temporary of Crasweller to be seen 
at all. As we went up the town 
hill, I could espy Barnes en 
on the doorstep of his house, an 
Tallowax brandishing a large knife 
in his hand, and Exors waving a 
paper over his head, which I well 
knew to be a copy of the Act of 
our Assembly; but I could only 
pretend not to see them as our 
carriage passed on. 

The chief street of Gladstonop- 
olis, running through the centre 
of the city, descends a hill to the 
level of the harbour. As the vessel 
came in we began to ascend the 
hill, but the horses progressed very 
slowly. Crasweller sat perfectly 
speechless by my side. I went on 
with a forced smile upon my face, 
speaking occasionally to this or the 
other neighbour as we met them. I 
was forced to be in a certain degree 
cheerful, but grave and solemn in 
my cheerfulness. I was taking this 
man home for that last glorious 
year which he was about to pass 
in joyful anticipation of a happier 
life ;—and therefore I must be cheer- 
ful. But this was only the thing ° 
to be acted, the play to be played, 
by me the player. I must be 
solemn too,—silent as the church- 
yard, mournful as the grave,—be- 
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cause of the truth, Why was I 
thus driven to act a part that was 
false? On the brow of the hill we 
met a concourse of people both 
young and old, and I was glad to 
see that the latter had come out to 
greet us. But by degrees the crowd 
became so numerous that the car- 
riage was stopped in its progress; 
and rising up, [ motioned to those 
around us to let us pass. We be- 
came, however, more firmly envel- 
oped in the masses, and at last I 
had to ask aloud that they would 
open and let us go on. “ Mr. Presi- 
dent,” said one old gentleman to 
me, a tanner in the city, “ there’s 
an English ship of war come into 
the harbour. I think they’ve got 
something to say to you.” 

“Something to say to me! What 
can they have to say to me?” I re- 
plied, with all the dignity I could 
command, 

“We'll just stay and see ;—we’ll 


just wait a few minutes,” said an- 


other elder. He was a bar-keeper 
with a red nose, and as he spoke 
he took up a place in front of the 
horses. It was in vain for me to 
“sg the coachman. It would have 
een indecent to do so at such 
a moment, and something at any 
rate was due to the position of 
Crasweller. He remained speech- 
less in the carriage; but I thought 
that I could see, as I glanced at his 
face, that he took a strong interest 
in the proceedings. ‘“ They’re going 
to begin to come up the hill, Mr. 
Bunnit,” said the bar-keeper to the 
tanner, “as soon as ever they’re out 
of their boats.” 

“God bless the old flag for ever 
and ever!” said Mr. Bunnit. “I 
knew they wouldn’t let us deposit 
any one.” 

Thus their secret was declared. 
These old men,—the tanner and 
whisky-dealer, and the like,—had 
sent home to England to get assist- 
ance against their own Government ! 


Jan, 


There had always been a scum of 
the population,—the dirty, frothy, 
meaningless foam at the top,—men 
like the drunken old bar-keeper, 
who had still clung submissive 
to the old country,—men who 
knew nothing of progress and ciy- 
ilisation,—who were content with 
what they ate and drank, and 
chiefly with the latter. “Here 
they come. God bless their gold 
bands!” said he of the red nose, 
Yes ;—up the hill they came, three 
gilded British naval officers sur- 
rounded by a crowd of Britan- 
nulans, 

Crasweller heard it all, but did 
not move from his place. But he 
leaned forward, and he bit his lip, 
and I saw that his right hand shook 
as it grasped the arm of the car- 
riage. There was nothing for me 
but to throw myself back and re- 
main tranquil. I was, however, well 
aware that an hour of despair and 
opposition, and of defeat, was com- 
ing upon me. Up they came, and 
were received with three deafening 
cheers by the crowd immediately 
round the carriage. “I beg your 
pardon, sir,” said one of the three, 
whom I afterwards learned to be 
the second lieutenant; “are you 
the President of this Republic ?” 

“T am,” replied I; “and what 
may you be?” / 

“T am the second lieutenant on 
board H.M.’s gunboat, the John 
Bright.” I had heard of this vessel, 
which had been named from a gal- 
lant officer, who, in the beginning 
of the century, had seated himself 
on a barrel of gunpowder, and had, 
single-handed, quelled a mutiny. 
He had been made Earl Bright for 
what he had done on that occasion, 
but the vessel.was still called J. B. 
throughout the service. 

“ And what may be your busi- 
ness with me, Mr. Second Lieuten- 
ant?” 

“Our captain, Captain Battle 
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ax’s compliments, and he hopes you 
won't object to postpone this in- 
teresting ceremony for a day or two 
till he may come and see. He is 
sure that Mr. Crasweller won't 
mind.” Then he took off his hat 
to my old friend. “The captain 
would have come up himself, but 
he can’t leave the ship before he 
sees his big gun laid on and made 
safe. He is very sorry to be so 
unceremonious, but the 250-ton 
steam-swiveller requires a great deal 
of care.” 

“Laid on?” I suggested. 

“Well—yes. It is always nec- 
essary, when the ship lets go her 
anchor, to point the gun in the most 
effective manner.” 

“She won’t go off, will she?” 
asked Bunnit. 

“Not without provocation, I 
think. The captain has the ex- 
loding wire under double lock and 
en in his own stateroom. If he 
only touched the spring, we about 
the locality here would be knocked 
into little bits in less time than it 
will take you to think about it. 
Indeed the whole of this side of 
the hill would become an instanta- 
neous ruin without the sign of a 
human being anywhere.” 

There was a threat in this which 
I could not endure. And indeed, 
for myself, I did not care how soon 
I might be annihilated. England, 
with unsurpassed tyranny, had sent 
out one of her brutal modern in- 
ventions, and threatened us all with 
blood and gore and murder if we 
did not give up our beneficent mo- 
dern theory. It was the malev- 
olent influence of the intellect 
applied to brute force, dominating 
its benevolent influence as applied 
to philanthropy. What was the 
John Bright to me that it should 
come there prepared to send me into 
eternity by its bloodthirsty mech- 
anism? It is an evil sign of the 
times,—of the times that are in so 
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many respects hopeful,—that the 
greatest inventions of the day should 
always take the shape of engines of 
destruction! But what could I do 
in the agony of the moment? I 
could but show the coolness of my 
courage by desiring the coachman 
to drive on. 

“For God’s sake, don’t!” said 
Crasweller, jumping up. 

“He shan’t stir a step,” said 
Bunnit to the bar-keeper. 

“He can’t move an inch,” re- 
plied the other. “We know what 
our precious lives are worth; don’t 
we, Mr. Bunnit?” 

What could Ido? “Mr. Second 
Lieutenant, I must hold you re- 
sponsible for this interruption,” 
said I. 

“Exactly so. I am responsible, 
—as far as stopping this carriage 
goes. Had all the town turned 
out in your favour, and had this 
gentleman insisted on being carried 
away to be buried » 

“Nothing of that kind,” said 
Crasweller. 

“Then I think I may assume 
that Captain Battleax will not fire 
his gun. But if you will allow me, 
I will ask him a question.” Then 
he put a minute whistle up to his 
mouth, and I could see, for the 
first time, that there hung from this 
the thinnest possible metal wire,— 
a thread of silk, I would have said, 
only that it was much less palpable, 
—which had been dropped from 
the whistle as the lieutenant had 
come along, and which now com- 
municated with the vessel. I had, 
of course, heard of this hair tele- 
phone, but I had never before seen 
it used in such perfection. I was 
assured afterwards that one of the 
ship’s officers could go ten miles 
inland and still hold communica- 
tion with his captain. He put the 
instrument alternately to his mouth 
and to his ear, and then informed 
me that Captain Battleax was de- 
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sirous that we should all go home 
to our own houses. 

“T decline to go to my own 
house,” I said. The lieutenant 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ Coach- 
man, as soon as the crowd has dis- 
persed itself, you will drive on.” 
The coachman, who was an old 
assistant in my _ establishment, 
turned round and looked at me 
aghast. But he was soon put out 
of his trouble. Bunnit and the 
bar-keeper took out the horses and 
—— to lead them down the 

ill. Crasweller, as soon as he 
saw this, said that he presumed he 
might go back, as he could not 
possibly go on. “It is but three 
miles for us to walk,” I said. 

“T am forbidden to permit this 
gentleman to proceed either on foot 
or with the carriage,” said the 
lieutenant. “I am to ask if he 
will do Captain Battleax the honour 
to come on board and take tiffin 
with him. If I could only prevail 
on you, Mr. President.” On this 
I shook my head in eager denial. 
“Exactly so; but he will hope to 
see you on another occasion soon.” 
I little thought then, how many 
long days I should have to pass 
with Captain Battleax and his 
officers, or how pleasant compan- 
ions I should find them when the 
remembrance of the present in- 
dignity had been somewhat soft- 
ened by time. 

Crasweller turned upon his heel 
and walked down the hill with the 
officers,—all the crowd accompany- 
ing them; while Bunnit and the 
bar-keeper had gone off with the 
horses. I had not descended from 
the carriage; but there I was, 
lanted alone,—the President of the 
Republic left on the top of the hill 


in his carriage without means of 


locomotion! On looking round I 
saw Jack, and with Jack I saw also 
a lady, shrouded from head to foot 
in black garments, with a veil over 
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her face, whom I knew, from the 
little round hat upon her head, to 
be Eva. Jack came up to me, but 
where Eva went I could not see, 
“Shall we walk down to the 
house?’ he said. I felt that his 
coming to me at such a moment 
was kind, because I had been, as it 
were, deserted by all the world, 
Then he opened the door of the 
carriage, and I came out. “It was 
very odd that those fellows should 
have turned up just at this mo- 
ment,” said Jack. 

“When things happen very 
oddly, as you call it, they seem 
to have been premeditated.” 

“ Not their coming to-day. That 
has not been premeditated ; at least 
not to my knowledge. Indeed I 
did not in the least know what the 
English were likely to do.” 

“Do you think it right to send 
to the enemies of your country for 
aid against your country?” This 
I asked with much _ indignation, 
and I had refused as yet to take 
his arm. 

“Oh but, sir, England isn’t our 
enemy.” 

“ Not when she comes and inter- 
rupts the quiet execution of our 
laws by threats of blowing us and 
our city and our citizens to instant 
destruction !” 

“She would never have done it. 
I don’t suppose that big gun is 
even loaded.” ‘ 

“The more contemptible is her 
position. She threatens us with 
a lie in her mouth.” 

“T know nothing about it, sir. 
The gun may be there all right, and 
the gunpowder, and the twenty 
tons of iron shot. But I’m sure 
she’ll not fire it off in our har- 
bour. They say that each shot 
costs two thousand five hundred 
pounds, and that the wear and tear 
to the vessel is two thousand more. 
There are things so terrible, that 
if you will only create a belief in 
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them, that will suffice without any- 
thing else. I suppose we may walk 
down. Crasweller has gone, and 
you can do nothing without him.” 

This was true, and I therefore 
prepared to descend the hill. My 
position as President of the Repub- 
lic did demand a certain amount 
of personal dignity; and how was 
I to uphold that in my present 
circumstances? ‘ Jack,” said I, 
“it is the sign of a noble mind 
to bear contumely without petu- 
lance. Since our horses have gone 
before us, and Crasweller and the 
crowd have gone, we will follow 
them.” Then I put my arm within 
his, and as I walked down the hill, 
Ialmost took joy in thinking that 
Crasweller had been spared, 

“Sir,” said Jack, as we waiked 
on, “I want to tell you something.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Something of most extreme im- 
portance to me! I never thought 
that I should have been so fortun- 
ate as to announce to you what I’ve 
now got to say. I hardly know 
whether I am standing on my head 
or my heels. Eva Crasweller has 
promised to be my wife.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“If you will make us happy by 
giving us your permission.” 

“T should not have thought that 
she would have asked for that.” 

“She has to ask her father, and 
he’s all right. He did say, when 
I spoke to him this morning, that 
his permission would go for nothing, 
as he was about to be led away 
and deposited. Of course I told 
him that all that would amount to 
nothing.” 

“To nothing! 
you to say so?” 

“Well, sir,—you see that a party 
of us were quite determined. Eva 
had said that she would never let 
me even speak to her as long as 
her father’s life was in danger. 
She altogether hated that wretch 


What right had 
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Grundle for wanting to get rid of 
him. I swore to her that I would 
do the best I could, and she said 
that if I could succeed, then—she 
thought she could love me. What 
was a fellow to do?” 

“ What did you do?” 

“T had it all out with Sir Ken- 
nington Oval, who-is the prince 
of good fellows; and he telegraphed 
to his uncle, who is Secretary for 
Benevolence, or some such thing, 
at home.” 

“England is not your home,” 
said I. 

“ Tt’s the way we all speak of it.” 

“ And what did he say ?”’ 

“Well, he went to work, and 
the John Bright was sent out 
here. But it was only an accident 
that it should come on this very 
day.” 

And this was the way in which 
things were to be managed in 
Britannula! Because a young boy 
had fallen in love with a pretty 
girl, the whole wealth of England 
was to be used for a most nefarious 


purpose, and a great nation was 
to exercise its tyranny over a small 
one, in which her own language was 
spoken and her own customs fol- 


lowed! In every way England had 
had reason to be proud of her 
youngest child. We Britannulans 
had become noted for intellect, 
morals, health, and prosperity. We 
had advanced a step upwards, and 
had adopted the Fixed Period. 
Then, at the instance of this lad, 
a leviathan of war was to be sent 
out to crush us unless we would 
consent to put down the cherished 
conviction of our hearts! As I 
thought of all, walking down the 
street hanging on Jack’s arm, I had 
to ask myself whether the Fixed 
Period was the cherished convic- 
tion of our hearts. It was so of 
some, no doubt; and I had been 
able, by the intensity of my will,— 
and something, too, by the covetous- 
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ness and hurry of the younger 
men,—to cause my wishes to pre- 
vail in the community. I did not 
find that I had reconciled myself 
to the use of this covetousness with 
the object of achieving a purpose 
which I believed to be thoroughly 
good. But the heartfelt convic- 
tion had not been strong with the 
people. I was forced to confess as 
much. Had it indeed been really 
strong with any but myself? Was 
I not in the position of a shep- 
herd driving sheep into a pasture 
which was distasteful to them? Eat, 
O sheep, and you will love the 
food in good time,—yon or the 
lambs that are coming after you! 
What sheep will go into unsavoury 
pastures, with no hopes but such as 
these held out to them? And yet 
I had been right. The pasture had 
been the best which the ingenuity 
of man had found for the main- 
tenance of sheep. 

“Jack,” said I, “what a poor, 
stupid, lovelorn boy you are!” 

“TI daresay I am,” said Jack, 
meekly. 

“You put the kisses of a pretty 
girl, who may perhaps make you a 
good wife,—and, again, may make 
you a bad one,—against all the 
world in arms.” 


“I am quite sure about that,” 
said Jack. 


Jan. 


“Sure about what?” 

“That there is not a fellow in 
all Britannula will have such a wife 
as Eva.” 

“That means that you are in 
love. And because you are in 
love, you are to throw over— 
not merely your father, because in 
such an affair that goes for noth- 
in ” 

“Oh, but it does; I have thought 
so much about it.” 

“I’m much obliged to you. But 
you are to put yourself in oppo- 
sition to the greatest movement 
made on behalf of the human race 
for centuries; you are to set your- 
self up against s 

“Galileo and Columbus,” he 
suggested, quoting my words with 
great cruelty. 

“The modern Galileo, sir; the 
Columbus of this age. And you 
are to conquer them! I, the father, 
have to submit to you the son; 
I the President of fifty-seven, to 
you the schoolboy of twenty-one; 
I the thoughtful man, to you the 
thoughtless boy! I congratulate 
you; but I do not congratulate the 
world on the extreme folly which 
still guides its actions.” Then I 
left him, and going into the ex- 
ecutive chambers, sat myself down 
and cried in the very agony of a 
broken heart. 
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EELS AND 


Onx of the differences between the 
South Briton and the North Briton 
is, that the former loves eels (to eat), 
and the latter loathesthem. Of the 
reason for this diversity of taste it 
js not now our intention to speak, 
although it is a curious byway of 
acurious subject. The eel has 
puzzled many naturalists, and is 
destined to puzzle many more. For 
the last month or two, eels and eel- 
netting have engrossed the attention 
of anglers and naturalists in the 
eastern counties; and not only 
there, but generally that of anglers 
on southern rivers. Eel-sets in the 
East Anglian rivers are nets set 
athwart the stream for the purpose 
of catching a certain species of eel 
in its autumnal migration to the 
sea; and for many years there has 
been a growing dislike to them in 
the minds of anglers. Up to the 
present time there has also been a 
profound ignorance as to the mode 
of setting and working these sets, 
even among persons who have 
passed their lives upon the rivers. 
This ignorance induced a suspicion 
that the nets are destructive to 
other fish than eels; and this sus- 
picion became a certainty in the 
minds of many, if not the majority 
of, anglers. A “salt-tide” on the 
14th October, 1881, destroyed a 
great number of fish; and some 
persons, seeing the dead and dying 
fish in the rivers, jumped to the 
conclusion that the fish would have 
gone up the rivers on to the Broads 
to escape the salt water, had they 
not been prevented by the eel-sets, 
which, it was assumed, were set 
across the river on the occasion of 
the flow of the salt water; and this 
led to sensational and thoughtless 
statements in the local papers. An 
agitation was set afoot for the aboli- 
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tion of the sets. The writer hav- 
ing some acquaintance with the 
subject, and knowing that the 
eel-sets did not destroy other fish 
than eels, made it his business 
to stem ‘the tide of prejudice, 
and save the livelihood of a num- 
ber of people. This he has suc- 
ceeded in doing, and a commit- 
tee appointed to inquire into the 
matter have reported that the eel- 
sets are in no way detrimental to 
other fresh-water fish. 

Feeling ran very high on the 
matter at first; and so little did the 
public seem to know about eels and 
their capture, that it has been 
thought fit that the following arti- 
cle should be written. 

And first as to the natural his- 
tory and habits of the eel. Natu- 
ralists generally agree that there 
are, at least, three distinct sorts 
of eels indigenous to this country 
—namely, the sharp-nosed or silver- 
bellied eel, the grig or snig, and 
the broad-nosed eel. 

The grig is a yellowish eel, with 
a projecting under-jaw ; the broad- 
nosed eel is stated to be an uglier- 
looking eel, with a broader head, 
and, according to Pennell, fierce 
and voracious in its habits; while 
the silver- bellied eel is a firm, 
fine-flavoured eel, with a dark, al- 
most black, back, a silvery belly, 
and a fine sharp head. This is the 
eel which migrates seaward in the 
autumn, and is the eel by which 
the eel-setters live. 

In the ‘Angler Naturalist,’ by 
Mr. Pennell, the following letter 
from a Mr. Pinkerton is quoted :— 


‘‘ But the grand distinction between 
the two species (the sharp-nosed and 
the broad-nosed eel) is, that the sharp- 
nosed species isa migratory fish, while 
the broad-nosed one is not. I admit 
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that the latter has its summer and 
winter quarters, for eels are very sus- 
ceptible of the effects of cold and elec- 
tricity, and it wanders about a good 
deal at night in search of prey; but it 
does not migrate to the sea in large 
shoals, as the sharp-nosed species usu- 
ally does. It is about this time of the 
year (autumn) that the annual migra- 
tion commences, the eels moving in 
the night, and always choosing a dark 
night for the purpose. A change of 
wind, a clap of thunder, a cloudy 
night becoming clear and starry, will 
at once stop the movement. I have 
frequently visited the great eel-fishery 
at Toome, on the Lower Bann, where 
from fifty to sixty tons of eels are an- 
nually caught in the migratory season. 
As many as 70,000 eels have been 
taken at this place in one night, all of 
the sharp-nosed species, with the slight 
exception of perhaps a dozen broad- 
noses that have been accidentally 
mixed up with the shoal. One night 
in 1842, when I visited the Toome 
fishery, there were caught in round 
numbers 11,000 eels. And on this 
occasion there were only three broad- 
noses in the whole number. What 
becomes of the immense quantity of 
sharp-nosed eels that descend to the 
sea every season? Do they remain in 
the brackish waters of the estuaries, 
or do they return in small detach- 
ments at various periods? This isa 
problem still to be solved.” 

At Ballyshannon, on the Erne, 
the eel-fisheries are nearly as valu- 
able as the salmon-fisheries; and 
on the Thames, Severn, and other 
rivers, the eels are intercepted in 
the descent by weirs or framework 
holding basket-work traps, called 
“ eel-bucks.” 

No one has ever seen the eels 
returning; but in the spring of the 
year, in the Thames, Severn, and 
many other rivers, the young eels 
come up by millions, keeping close 
to the banks, and swimming in 
almost solid columns. They will 
surmount almost any obstacle, creep- 
ing, wherever there is any moisture, 
througk grass, and over stones and 
timber. This “eel fare” lasts sev- 
eral days; and the tiny elvers, some- 


thing like darning-needles in si 
used to be scooped out by the buck- 
etful, and applied to the land for 
manure, baked into cakes for men, 
or used as food for pigs, until an 
Act was passed prohibiting their 
destruction. 

The English market is chiefly 
supplied with eels from Holland, 
but they are not of so good a fla- 
vour as the English eels. The late 
Mr. Frank Buckland was of opinion 
that the English eel-fisheries are 
not half developed; and we quite 
agree with him. There is an im-_ 
mense amount of food yearly lost 
for want of the knowledge to make 
it available, and the eel-fisheries 
ought to be strongly encouraged by 
all economists. 

Norfolk rivers are different in 
their conditions from the Thames 
and Severn, and other rapid rivers, 
where the fall is great and the 
water is fresh everywhere, except 
in the lowest reaches of all. In 
the Severn, for instance, there is 
no salt water until below Glouces- 
ter; and the shallow fords, clear 
deeps, locks, and weirs, present 
obstacles to the ascent of the adult 
eels—or, at all events, give such 
opportunities of observing the re- 
turn of the large eels, if it actually 
took place—that it may be taken as 
an absolute fact that the eels which 
have descended to the sea do not 
return. The ascent of the stream 
by the elvers, too, goes to prove 
that the procreation of the descend- 
ing eels takes place either in the 
estuaries or the sea. 

In the Norfolk rivers, however, 
their slowness, their almost unob- 
servable fall, the evenness of their 
depth, breadth, and current, and 
the many miles upward to which 
the brackish water penetrates—all 
have their effect upon the habits of 
the eels they contain; and this 
difference must be taken into con- 
sideration in the present inquiry. 


Seeing that the life of the eel is. 
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really shrouded in mystery, and that 
naturalists can only rely upon the 
observations of those whose occu- 
pation is connected with eel-catch- 
ing, we need make no apology for 
stating the belief of one of the 
oldest and most successful of the 
Norfolk eel-setters. According to 
his experience, there are four dif- 
ferent sorts of eels. 

I. The silvery-bellied eel or bed 
eel. This is the most numerous of 
all the tribe in Norfolk rivers, and 
corresponds to the sharp-nosed eel. 
It has a blackish back and silvery 
belly, is firm to the feel, and the 
best to the taste of all the eels. It 
is the one by which the eel-setter 
makes his living, as it is this spe- 
cies which in the autumn migrates 
seawards in immense numbers. It 
is rarely caught in any other way 
than by the eel-nets. It is only 
occasionally that it takes the “ bab” 
(the bunch of worms strung on 
worsted with which the eel-babber 
works). It is seldom or never 
taken by an eel-spear, or by the 
bait of an angler; and when it is 
on the run, few eels of the other 
species are taken in the nets. 
Sooner or later the silver-bellied 
eels go down the river seaward. 
Each year about harvest-time a 
certain proportion of the eels seem 
to swarm off like bees, and make 
for the sea. They go down in 
bodies on dark nights, refusing to 
stir when the moon is up; they also 
seem to move more on the wane of 
the moon than when it is waxing. 
An atmospheric disturbance, such 
as wind and heavy rain, will start 
them off; but a change in the 
conditions under which they start- 
ed will stop them. They also go 
down with the ebb-tide, and stop 
running when the tide flows. Big 
and little, old and young, start on 
this singular voyage; and big and 
little, old and young, remain and 
“bed” themselves. Thousands of 
bubbles rising to the surface show 
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where they work down into the 
soft mud, far beyond the reach 
of eel picks and darts. This bed- 
ding is to escape the cold of winter, 
to which eels are very sensitive, 
and is easily intelligible. But why 
do they migrate? For one reason, 
the brackish water of estuaries 
and harbours is warmer than either 
sea or river. The admixture of 
fluids of different densities causes 
a rising of the temperature, and 
fresh and salt water are daily mixed 
by the tides, and lessen the cold. 
Thus, while some eels prefer to seek 
the warmth of the ok others seek 
heat in brackish water. But sooner 
or later all the eels of this species 
go down to the sea; and none of 
those that go down return. This 
is spoken to so positively by all 
eel-fishers that it cannot be doubt- 
ed; and in such rivers as the 
Severn, there is no room for doubt, 
because of the facilities there are 
for observation. Then how is the 
supply kept up; and how is it that 
eels are always found in the rivers 
of a large size? The answer to the 
first part of the question is, that 
young ones are produced; and the 
answer to the other part is, that 
eels are so numerous that although 
immense numbers leave the rivers 
each year, yet equally immense 
numbers remain. Now comes the 
curious part of it, so far as Norfolk 
rivers are concerned. In other 
rivers the procreation takes place 
largely in the estuaries or sea, 
and the elvers return to stock the 
rivers. In the lower part of the 
Norfolk rivers the elvers are not 
noticed. in spring, or any other 
time of the year; and so continu- 
ally are these eel-men on the river 
night and day, that such a phe- 
nomenon could hardly easily escape 
their attention. Neither could they 
fail to detect the return of the 
old eels, supposing they came back 
singly or in small detachments ; for, 
seeing that the cold weather does 
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not end until March, and that eels 
begin to descend in July, and con- 
tinue descending until the end 
of November, only three months 
would be allowed for their ascent; 
so that, if they did ascend, they 
must come up in droves. 

We have all heard of the notion 
that chopped horse-hairs thrown 
into the water turn into-eels, and 
the many other ideas accounting 
for their breeding in equally absurd 
ways. The fixed belief among a 
large number of Broadsmen is, that 
they breed upon the land, and 
subsequently take to the water. 
Others more intelligent believe 
that the young ones are produced 
in the rivers in the spring; and 
they positively state that they 
have cut eels open in February, 
and found them full of young 
eels,—of which statement more 
anon. These young eels grow 


to about ten inches long by the 


autumn. 

It is only at the first obstacles 
on the rivers Yare and Bure—the 
flour-mills on the upper reaches— 
that the elvers are noticed; and 
here they appear in very large 
numbers. The “New Mills” in 
the city of Norwich is a building 
which completely spans the stream. 
There are brick walls on each side 
of the river, and no means of access 
save through the sluices and b 
the floats of the wheels. Here the 
tiny elvers force their way in count- 
less thousands, wriggling through 
every crevice, and even over the 
floor of the mills, on their upward 
march. But no adult eels ascend; 
and this can be positively stated. 
Yet in the period between “ hay- 
sel” (hay harvest) and November, 
the silver-bellied eels descend in 
thousands, and of all sizes. A ton- 
weight has been taken in one 
week at Hellesdon Mills, which are 
the next mills above the New 
Mills. Two of these eels Jately 
taken at the New Mills weighed 
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eleven pounds the pair. Now, al- 
though the silver-bellied eel is un- 
doubtedly a fast grower, yet eels of 
the size caught in the nets at the 
New Mills must be several years 
old, and must have passed all their 
lives since elverhood above the 
mills. Can it then be reasonably 
supposed that these eels have 
passed so much of their lives with- 
out procreation of their species? 
Scarcely; and it is therefore a 
fair conclusion that the procrea- 
tion of large numbers of eels takes 
place in fresh water. 

This leads us to the question,— 
What is the object of the yearly 
migration of the silver-bellied eel? 
If the above suggestions are correct, 
it cannot be for breeding purposes 
alone; and in our opinion, the most 
probable solution is the following: 
Eels multiply as fast as other fish, 
and probably grow faster. At all 
events, their numbers are incredibly 
large; and if they bring forth their 
young alive, the latter are not sub- 
ject to so many chances of destruc- 
tion as the spawn of other fish. 
Nor are eels themselves sabject to 
so many destroying influences as 
other fish. Therefore each year 
the rivers must get overcrowded 
with them, and a certain propor- 
tion “swarms” off, and is lost in 
the sea. These eels are caught in 
Lowestoft and Gorleston harbours, 
and beyond that we cannot learn 
anything of their future fate. 

The New Mills affords the 
strongest illustration of the non- 
return of the adult eel; but the 
same tale is told of all the other 
mills on the Yare and Bure. It 
may be interesting to note that the 
common lampern is caught in good 
numbers at the mills on its descent 
of the rivers, but the previous ascent 
of young or old has not been no- 
ticed. When the lamperns begin 
to run, the eels stop. The only 
species of eel taken at the New 
Mills is the silver-bellied eel. 
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A very curious phenomenon is 
sometimes observable in the upper 
waters of the Yare and Waveney: 
the eels come down in large solid 
balls from one to two feet in dia- 
meter, heads inside and tails out; 
and these living balls roll down the 
river, and plump into the nets with 
such force as to carry them away, 
for which reason the eel-fishers at 
the mills dread their coming. We 
cannot even guess at the cause of 
this singular eel-freak. - 

It will have been noticed that 
we have alluded to the eel as being 
viviparous. Naturalists affirm that 
the eel deposits its spawn as other 
fish do, and state that the microscope 
reveals the presence of spawn and 
milt in the eel. This is so much 


opposed to all the statements and 
experience of eel-fishers and eel- 
setters, that we cannot accept it as 
a fact; and after listening to so 
many eel-fishers who stoutly affirm 


that they have constantly opened 
eels in February which have been full 
of minute living eels (not parasites), 
and that in a tub of eels young 
ones have been found in the morn- 
ing that were not there over-night, 
we strongly lean to the theory that 
eels are viviparous. To use their 
own words, there are thousands and 
thousands of eel-fry all alive in the 
bodies of eels cut open in February. 

The young fry are contained in 
a membraneous sac, as long and 
thick as one’s finger, and the eyes 
and backbones of the fry are dis- 
tinguishable. When the sac is cut 
open, the fry unbend themselves 
and wriggle about. Eels are found 
in this state during February, 
March, and April. 

So far with respect to the first 
species which our veteran eel-fisher 
describes, 

No. II. is the grig or snig, a yel- 
lowish eel with a projecting under- 
lip. This grows to a good size. It 
does not migrate to the same ex- 
tent as the species last described ; 
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and out of a catch of twenty-stone- 
weight of eels, there will not be a 
single grig. It works to and fro to 
a limited extent in February and 
March, when eel-nets are sometimes 
set especially for its capture; and 
also in November, when the silver- 
bellied eel has ceased running. The 
grig is caught by all the usual 
methods. 

III. The broad or thick nosed 
eel, of which species only a chance 
one gets into the eel-sets. This is 
not at all a nice-flavoured eel, and 
appears to be baser in its tastes, 
feeding on garbage, and forming 
a contrast to the first-named eel, 
which is a clean feeder. 

So far our informants agree with 
naturalists as to the number of 
species; but now they are positive 
that there is in these rivers a fourth 
distinct species of eel—the “ hook- 
ing” eel or “ gloat,”—and this is 
the blackish medium-sized eel taken 
by anglers, babbers, and on night- 
lines. It does not migrate, and 
only chance specimens get into the 
eel-nets. 

With respect to the capture of 
eels in Norfolk waters, there is 
much that is interesting to be said. 
The less important species are taken 
by babbing and spearing. 

Babbing is often a profitable and 
easy way of catching eels. The mo- 
dus operandi is to thread a num- 
ber of lobworms on worsted until 
a bunch is formed: a weight is 
attached, and the bait is lowered 
to the bottom. The babber sits in 
his boat through the night, with a 
short rod in each hand, and every 
now and then lifts the bab a little. 
When he feels the tug of an eel, he 
lifts it gently into the boat, the 
eel’s teeth being entangled in the 
worsted. The great time for bab- 
bing is when the roach and bream 
are “rouding” or spawning in the 
spring. There are certain well- 
known spawning-grounds—such as 
the gravelly shoals on the Ran- 
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worth bank of the Bure, opposite 
Horning Church, and lower down 
at St. Benedict’s Abbey. On these 
grounds the fish collect to spawn in 
vast numbers, and the eels follow 
them in hosts. The babbers follow 
the eels; and you may see fifteen 
boats as close together as possible, 
babbing away and catching as much 
as four-stone-weight of eels per 
boat in a night. At such times it 
is quite useless to bab anywhere 
else than on the spawning-grounds. 
You can hear the eels sucking away 
at the spawn in the weeds; and they 
gorge themselves to such an extent 
that they will lie motionless on 
their backs on the gravel, with dis- 
tended stomachs, and when caught 
by the bab they will frequently die 
during the night, instead of living 
for days, as an eel will otherwise 
do in a boat. When they are cut 
open the spawn flows from them in 
a stream. 

Eel-spearing is quite an athletic 
occupation, as well as one requiring 
much skill, and knowledge of the 
-habits of the eel. There are two 
kinds of spears in use in different 
parts of the Broad district. The 
one in use on the Yare and Bure 


is the “ pick,” formed of four broad 
serrated blades or tines, spread out 
like a fan, and the eels get wedged 
between these. The spear in use on 
the Ant and Thurne is the dart, 
and is made of a cross-piece with 
barbed spikes set in it like the 


teeth of arake. The mode of us- 
ing both is the same. They are 
mounted at the end of a long slen- 
der pole or shaft, by which they 
can be thrust into the mud. These 
thrusts are not made at random; 
but the “pickers” watch for the 
bubbles which denote the presence 
of an eel in the mud, and they aim 
accordingly. 

Night-lines baited with a thou- 
sand hooks used to be set; but these 
have been made illegal by the by- 
laws passed under the Norfolk and 
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Suffolk Fisheries Act, 1877, under 
a mistaken notion that they de- 
stroyed the pike. 

The above modes of capture are 
not applicable to the silver-bellied 
eel, which is only caught in the eel- 
sets. There are about a score of 
these nets set at various points on 
the rivers Bure, Thurne, Ant, and 
the dikes leading to the various 
Broads; and their use is of great 
antiquity. Some of them have 
been worked in the same spots for 
hundreds of years. The mode of 
setting them is as follows :— 

A wall of close-meshed and stout 
network is stretched across the 
river, the lower side weighted with 
lead and resting on the bottom, and 
the upper side floated by means of 
pieces of wood. In the bed of the 
river are three stakes, one in the 
middle, and one near each bank; 
to each of these stakes blocks are 
attached; through these blocks 
pass separate ropes, one end of 
each rope being attached to the top 
of the net above each stake, the 
other ends of the ropes leading to 
the eel-boat, moored by the bank. 
By hauling on these ropes, the net 
can be pulled to the bottom of the 
river. In the wall of netting, there 
are (say) four apertures, at equal 
distances apart; to each aperture 
a narrow network pipe or tube 
about six yards long, and kept dis- 
tended by wooden hoops, is at- 
tached. At equal distances in the 
interior of each tube three funnel- 
shaped circles of net are fastened 
(the shape of these can be under- 
stood by reference to a bow-net, 
or to one of those ink-bottles out 
of which the ink cannot flow 
when turned upside-down). These 
“pods” are stretched down the 
river, and attached to _ stakes 
fixed in the bed of the river by 
ropes, which lead from buoys on 
the surface of the water, through 
blocks on the stakes, and fastened 
on shore, two on either side. The 
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eels passing down the river make 
their way into the long “pods” 
through the narrow necks or aper- 
tures of the stops, and cannot find 
their way back again. 

The nets are only set during ebb- 
tide and at night. While they are 
set the men must be constantly on 
the watch. On the approach of a 
wherry the ropes are hauled upon 
so that the net is pulled down to 
admit of the wherry passing over. 

When the tide flows, it is useless 
to keep the net set, as the eels 
do not run. It is therefore pulled 
down, and the men go to sleep. In 
the morning the three ropes are 
slackened, and the floats of the net 
bring it to the top. The floats are 
then taken off the warp of the net, 
in order that the latter may not 
be injured by a passing wherry 
while the men are attending to the 
pods. 

The guy-ropes attached to the 


pods are next cast off, when the 


buoys can be hauled in. The 
pods are hauled into the boat, 
and detached from the main net, 
and their contents emptied into a 
tub. 

While pursuing the inquiries re- 
ferred to in the beginning of this 
article, we arranged with a notable 
eel-setter to spend a night with 
him at his eel-set. Six o’clock one 
moonless November night saw us 
at the village of Horning, on the 
banks of the river Bure, where the 
eel-setter was waiting for us. Step- 
ping into his boat, we were rowed 
by him down the dark winding 
river. The sky was cloudless, and 
the stars remarkably brilliant—the 
Milky Way shining with a lustre 
rarely seen. There were also fre- 
quent flashes of what, at another 
period of the year, would be called 
summer lightning; a faint aurora 
added to the loveliness of the night, 
and the silence was broken only by 
the dip of our oars, and the faintest 
of whisperings from the dry reed- 
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tops shaking in the light wind. It 
was a lovely night for November, 
but not a good eel-night. Alluding 
to the “break” of stars above us, 
the man said that it foretold rough 
stormy weather; and surely enough 
this followed the next day. Pass- 
ing one eel-setter’s hut, we rowed for 
two miles before reaching the one in 
which we were to spend the night. 
At last a ruddy gleam of firelight 
shone out of an open door, and we 
were presently ensconced in the 
cabin of the eel-boat, where the 
father of its proprietor, a veteran 
eel-fisher, was waiting for us. The 
boat was a Norwegian ship’s boat, 
and had been bought from a sale 
of wreckage. Upon the boat a hut 
had been built about ten feet by 
six, and five feet high. Inside 
there were two bunks, and a fire- 
place in which burned a fire so 
hot that overcoats and wraps were 
quickly thrown off. The net was 
down, and the floats and buoys were 
gurgling about on the ebbing tide. 
All through the night, while the 
tide ebbed, we kept watch and ward, 
the old man taking the lead over 
his son, notwithstanding it was the 
son’s set. It is needless to say that 
we talked continuously, such talk as 
the writer loves: eels and their 
habits, fish and fishing, otters, wild- 
fowl, and all the interesting items. 
of Broad life, were discussed, and 
notes jotted down in our note- 
book, while the younger man pa- 
tiently held a candle near us, Every 
few minutes one or other of the 
men would peep out to see if a 
wherry was in sight, and to lower 
the net if necessary. Dark-tanned 
sails are much more easily distin- 
guished than white ones at night, 
and black buoys are more distin- 
guishable than white ones. It is 
surprising what a distance a black 
sail can be seen in the flat tree- 
less landscape. On misty nights 
the men can only trust to their 
ears, which do not always fulfil 
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their duty. Sometimes dogs are 
‘trained to bark when a wherry is 
coming; but it does not do to rely 
upon a dog, as he sleeps like his 
master, and the net gets torn, and 
much pecuniary loss is occasioned. 
A net such as this one—set where 
the river is about thirty yards 
wide—will cost about £30 to make; 
so naturally much care is taken 
of them. They are “braided” or 
made in the winter, all the family 
assisting. The material used is a 
soft strong cotton twine, and the 
net when made is first tanned and 
then tarred. This net is set right 
across the river, but below this spot 
the nets do not actually reach from 
bank to bank. The outer curve of 
the river where the water is “ fleet” 
(shallow) and weedy, is left free, 
so that the weeds borne down by 
the tide, which always drift to the 
outer curve, may have free passage ; 
the eels take the deeper water near 
the inner bank. 

With regard to the amount of 
eels caught in a night, the take, 
under favourable circumstances, 
runs from 20 up to 40 stones- 
weight of eels in one night. Thirty 
years ago, 110 stones were taken 
in one night in a set at Fishley; 
and forty-six years ago, our in- 
formant took 300 stones- weight 
(14 pounds to the stone) in four 
nights in a net set at Hardley 
Cross on the river Yare. The Yare 
is the best eel-river of all; but it 
could not be properly “set” now, 
because of the alterations in Yar- 
mouth harbour, which have so 
accelerated the tides that no whole 
net could stand against the ebb 
and the rubbish it brings down. 
A half-net might be set, but would 
be too costly for these men. 

Thirty years ago, the tides made 
but little difference in the rivers. 
At Ranworth, on the Bure, the 
water would then flow down for 
three weeks at a time, the flood- 
tide not overcoming the natural 
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current of the river. Now, the 
tides as a rule flow and ebb their 
alternate six hours with great swift- 
ness and regularity. . This militates 
against eel-setting in the lower 
reaches and the larger Yare, which, 
in addition to great depth, has a 
width of about 60 yards. 

On the 14th of October 1881 
there was a terrible south-westerly 
gale, which uprooted trees by the 
hundred, tore the white water off 
the Broads and drove it in sheets 
over the marshes, rendering 
existence out of doors perilous, 
In these lonely eel-huts, which 
trembled in the blast, the eel- 
fishers sat watching their nets 
fearfully, yet hopeful of an un- 
precedented catch, for the eels were 
on the run. The ebb-tide ran with 
such fierceness, however, and car- 
ried down with it such quantities 
of weeds and rubbish, that between 
five and six o’clock on that memor- 
able Friday evening every net that 
was set was carried away, and could 
not be repaired until the storm 
abated. The tide ebbed until nine 
o’clock on the Saturday morning; 
and then, when the river was very 
empty, the salt-tide came up with 
overwhelming force, and flowed: 
until nine o’clock on the Sun- 
day morning—that is, for twenty- 
four hours—spreading destruction 
among the fish, strewing the ronds 
with dead and dying pike, roach, 
and bream, and carrying them on 
its current even where the upward 
stream had lost its saltness. It 
was stated that the eel-sets had 
stopped the rush of fish upward 
while escaping from the Salts to 
the Broads; but as a matter of 
fact, no nets were set during the 
flow, and the fish had an uninter- 
rupted passage, had they been able 
to avail themselves of it; but the 
inrush of the salt water was too 
sudden for them to flee from it. 

The first effect of a westerly gale 
on these rivers is to empty them 
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Its next effect is to fill the North 
Sea with water blown in from the 
Atlantic; and when this is heaped 
up and the flow begins, the rivers 
are rapidly filled. The last incur- 
sion of the salts was six years ago, 
and it was more destructive to fish 
than the October one. 

The eel-men, living so much on 
the water at night, and being, as a 
rule, quite alone, become very ob- 
servant, and seem to think a good 
deal of what they do see. Hence 
their remarks are always worth 
listening to. The two with us this 
night were favourable specimens, no 
doubt; the father with a large store 
of experience, and the son, a good- 
looking young fellow, chiming in 
with bits of information and hints 
which the father had forgotten. 

At two o’clock in the morning 
the tide had turned, and the net 
was lowered: there was nothing 
more to do until morning, and we 
might have slept if sleep had been 
possible, but the couch was rather 
hard and narrow. The circum- 
stances were novel in the extreme: 
the flickering firelight danced about 
the cabin, and showed the forms of 
the two men uncomfortably resting 
in the opposite corners; and al- 
though they themselves could not 
sleep, they kept as quiet as mice, 
in order to give us the chance of 
sleeping. We appreciated this 
thoughtfulness on their part; but 
the knowledge of the effort required 
was in itself sufficient to keep us 
awake. So we lay broad awake, 
with occasional acute attacks of 
pins and needles, until the dawn. 

It will not do for the eel-setter 
to sleep too soundly, even when his 
net is lowered, as the friendly 
wherrymen give him a warning 
hail as they approach; and if he 
did not acknowledge the hail, they 
would cease to give it. 

At seven o’clock we went out 
into the fresh violet-coloured morn- 
ing, and the pods were taken up. 
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We watched the operation with 
great interest, for upon the result 
much depended. One by one they 
were gathered in, the ends untied, 
and the eels poured into a tub. 
The destruction of fresh-water fish 
was represented by one ruff, just 
large enough to have two ends to 
it. The eels were all grigs, except 
two silver-bellied ones, the run of 
the latter being over, and the net 
only being kept down in order that 
we might have an opportunity of 
inspecting it. The men can dis- 
tinguish the silver belly in the dark 
by the firm feel of it. To handle 
the eels the men take a small hand- 
ful of grass, which enables them to 
grasp the slippery customers. 

It was a stormy-looking sunrise ; 
and although there was not much 
wind then, yet the wherries were 
close-reefed, and ready for stormy 
weather. 

While rowing homeward, we came 
to another set, and requested its 
owner to raise his pods, which he 
readily did. There were eels in 
each, and two small ruffs. Great 
quantities of ruffs are caught at 
times, and the men’s fingers get 
pricked by their sharp spines. 

On our return to breakfast at 
Horning, we found that the news 
of our expedition had spread, and 
eel-set men from all parts had 
gathered to meet us and offer evi- 
dence. A picturesque set of men 
they were, amphibious in their ap- 
pearance to the greatest degree, and 
very grateful for the friendly inter- 
est we took in them. ‘ Maga’ has 
not room for all the evidence we 
took on this subject, but we may 
state that it is positively proved 
that eel-sets are not in any way 
prejudicial to the angler. It is 
only occasionally that other fish 
than eels are entangled in them, 
and then only in trifling numbers. 
The benefit they do to the angler is 
great. Allusion has been made to 
the spawn-eating propensities of 
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the eel; but only those that have 
seen them on the spawning-beds 
can realise the immense quantities 
they really consume—in all proba- 
bility more than half that deposited. 
A man who has been keeper for 
fifty years over 700 acres of water 
at Hickling, states that the spawn 
which has been hanging thickly on 
the rushes over-night, has all been 
taken off by the eels before morn- 
ing, and asserts that if the nets 
were done away with, there would 
be more eels and less fish—an opin- 
ion we heartily concur in. 

Since writing the above we have 
received a letter from the occupier 
of Horstead Mills, the first mills 
up the river Bure. He says :— 


‘*There seem to be three distinct 
species (of eels) caught here—a silver- 
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bellied one with sharp nose, some with 
flattened noses,and others with brown. 
ish-yellow bellies. They come down 
principally on dark nights after a 
sudden heavy downfall, and hardly 
ever run in bright moonshine. They 
usually begin to come down about 
the end of August until the first frost. 
I have seen the young eels ascending. 
They creep up the perpendicular sluice 
gates. The largest I have seen would 
be about 4 inches long. When other 
fish (bait) come into the net, which is 
very rare, the eels, as a rule, will not 
run. 

‘< The nets occasionally take a few of 
what are known here as babbing eels, 
which are nearly black.” 


The last-named eel is clearly the 
same as the hooking-eel or gloat of 
our other informants, and there can 
be little doubt that there are really 
four species of eels in these waters. 





WINTER; AN ELEGY, 


I Loox from my lonely window 
Over the snowy plain— 
A hearse and a handful of mourners 
Are creeping through the rain! 
The flowers are dead and departed, 
The memory of summer is gone, 
Song from the lark, and the lark from heaven,—- 
And the day drags on. 


Il. 


My soul looks out from its grating, 
And sees without a sigh 

The funeral train of youthful hopes 
Mournfully pass by! 

Health, and the joy of existence, 
And the faiths that wont to be, 
And love, are dead and departing,— 

It’s winter with me. 


J. Loarz Roperrson. 
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COLERIDGE MARGINALIA, 


HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED. 


Tue true lover of books very 
properly regards it as nothing short 
of acrime if his favourites are dog’s- 
eared, soiled, scribbled upon, or 
otherwise treated with contumely. 
He cannot believe that those who 
really value these precious treasures 
could deal with them in such 
fashion. Occasionally, however, a 
true book-lover is encountered who 
can find it in him thus to disfigure 
his volumes; and, more rarely still, 
we actually are grateful for this 
disfigurement—that is to say, if it 
is confined to annotations. There 
are some few men who by this 
habit have immensely enhanced 
the value of their libraries; but 
their number, on the other hand, 
is so small, that this practice is by 
no means to be commended. Of 
these few, Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
was a notable example. It was his 
custom to scribble over every book 
that interested him, whether it be- 
longed to himself or to another. 
Of his own books he made perfect 
confidants, telling them much about 
himself and his ideas that would 
otherwise have been lost to the 
world. This was more especially 
the case in the latter and lonely 
years of his life, when he read 
much and wrote less—when his 
metaphysical instincts became more 
and more dominant—when he oc- 
cupied himself almost exclusively 
with the vain attempt to solve the 
riddles of life, that commonest of 
sources, according to De Quincey, 
of beguiling the sense of misery. 
Owing to this habit, therefore, of 
writing in his books, there are still 
extant many Coleridgeana which 
have never seen the light of day, 
although we already possess several 
volumes of such marginalia. De 


Quincey once suggested that a col- 
lection of Coleridge’s notes should 
be made, feeling assured that such 
an omnium gatherum “ would form 
a corpus of genial, penetrating, and 
discriminative criticism that might 
be sought for vainly elsewhere.” 
Unfortunately, Coleridge’s library 
was continually passing out of his 
hands during his lifetime, and it 
would be no easy task completely 
to carry out De Quincey’s sugges- 
tion. Upon his death, however, 
many of his books would appear to 
have found their way to the shelves 
of his executor, Mr. Green. 

Joseph Henry Green was not 
only an eminent surgeon, he was an 
ardent student of philosophy and a 
devoted disciple of Coleridge. In 
his youth he had made an excur- 
sion to Berlin solely for the pur- 
pose of reading philosophy with 
Professor Solger. He was as versa- 
tile in his studies as Coleridge, and 
there was great mental affinity 
between them. Whether the work 
he wrote during the last years of 
his life, entitled ‘Spiritual Philo- 
sophy,’ in which he strove to give 
in system the doctrines which he 
deemed most distinctly Coleridgian, 
has value enough to survive, is per- 
haps doubtful. But in any case he 
will go down to posterity, since 
two of his poems have been pre- 
served to the world by Coleridge, 
embalmed, like ephemera, amid 
the amber of his own. With 
this man, then, Coleridge was in 
the habit of exchanging thoughts, 
both verbally and by means of an- 
notated books; and it is little won- 
der that, when the poet died, his 
philosophical books passed into the 
possession of Mr. Green. 

It is but the other day that by 
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fortunate chance the British Mu- 
seum became possessed of some sixty 
and odd richly annotated volumes, 
once the property of Coleridge, and 
afterwards of Mr.Green. With few 
exceptions they are German books, 
and almost all are of a_philoso- 
— and metaphysical character. 

rely, very rarely, has Coleridge 
dated his annotations, and hence 
there is nothing but internal evi- 
dence whereby to determine to 
which period of the poet’s life they 
belong. From this we should be 
inclined to assign them almost all 
to the last decade of his life, 
when he devoted himself almost 
exclusively to philosophy, theology, 
and metaphysics. And they are 
perhaps doubly interesting on that 
account, since they show that even 
the sexagenarian Coleridge had not 
attained to inward quiet, to harmony 
with himself and the world,—had 
not discovered that peace, be it of 
apathy or resignation, that is the 
boon of the aged. Readers of Haz- 
litt may perhaps remember how he 
tells in ‘The Liberal’ of his first 
acquaintanceship with Coleridge, 
giving a graphic account of a walk 
and talk he had with him on this 
occasion. “I observed,” he says, 
“that Coleridge continually passed 
me on the way by shifting from 
one side of the footpath to another. 
This struck me as an odd move- 
ment, but I did not at that time 
connect it with any instability of 
purpose, or involuntary change of 
principle, as I have done since. 
He seemed unable to keep on ina 
straight line.” This same inability 
to keep on in a straight line while 
walking affected Coleridge men- 
tally; and this natural bias, quite 
as much as his habit of opium-eat- 
ing, if not more, may possibly ac- 
count for the comparatively slender 
achievements of one so magnifi- 
cently endowed. We have never 
been more struck with this insta- 
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bility than in looking over the 
marginalia of these newly acquired 
national treasures. What are Cole- 
ridge’s real opinions? we constantly 
wonder, as we see him shift from 
side to side, combating views he 
lately defended, or lauding some 
he recently condemned. The pe- 
culiar charm of these notes is that 
they were obviously not intended 
for publication, as we know some 
have been. Hence we catch our 
thinker in undress, and thus become 
more familiar with him than if he 
were en robe de cérémonie. 

The notes in these volumes are 
too numerous for quotation ; often, 
too, some of the most interesting 
would be obscure without the con- 
text that called them forth. Others 
are too philosophical or scholas- 
tic to interest the general public. 
Many pencillings, again, have been 
so rubbed as to have become wholly 
or partially illegible. And worst 
of all, a very large number have 
been mutilated by a careless and 
irreverent binder, who has carefully 
trimmed the edges with a neatness 
which he no doubt considered ex- 
emplary. There are entire volumes 
in which not a single note can be 
sufficiently deciphered, or the mean- 
ing restored. It was Coleridge’s 
habit to annotate with a pencil— 
only very occasionally he has re- 
course to a pen. Once he actually 
himself transcribes his notes in ink, 
in order that they may be preserved, 
because, as he says, “ pencil-notes 
are treacherous memorials, or rather 
confidants that too soon lose their 
power of being treacherous.” Would 
he had often thought so! or, so 
thinking, had acted accordingly— 


‘Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor.” 

All Coleridge’s notes testify to 
the great care and attention with 
which he read, though it is often 
noticeable that he annotates very 
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ardently at the beginning of a vol- 
ume, and then drops it, or says 
much less. Some notes have obvi- 
ously been made with a view to Mr. 
Green’s benefit, for he once or twice 
says, “You see, my dear Green,” 
&c.; but the greater portion were 
for private usc. Once, however, it 
would appear that his notes may 
have been intended to aid him, or 
possibly another, in writing a .re- 
view. This was on the second and 
enlarged edition of Malthus ‘On 
the Principles of Population.’ He 
inscribes after his own name that 
the book was the gift of D. Stuart. 
The date of the work is 1803. It 
was in that year that Stuart retired 
from the editorship of the ‘ Morn- 
ing Post,’ for which Coleridge wrote 
so much under his management. It 
is therefore quite possible that this 
may have been one of the last 
books he treated there. This, too, 


was the period when Coleridge was 


in general sympathy with Godwin, 
whom, in earlier years, he had rated 
very low, and consequently, like 
his friend, he is violently opposed 
to Malthus, and can hardly read 
him with patience. “ Fool,” “Ass,” 
“Booby,” are specimens of the dys- 
logistic epithets that escape his pen- 
cil, and are marked against various 
passages ;—concise but expressive 
criticism. Once, after some of Mal- 
thus’s verbose argumentation, he 
writes in the margin, “ This preci- 
ous philosopher.” Already in the 
preface his ire breaks out, when 
Malthus says he has written his 
work with a moral view :— 


‘* The stupid ignorance of the man!” 
writes Coleridge; ‘‘a moral view! To 
begin such a book as this without stat- 
ing what a moral view is! If it be 
immoral to kill a few savages in order 
to get possession of a country capable 
of sustaining a thousand times as many 
cultivated and happy men, is it not 
immoral to kill mothers of infants and 
og by crowded cities, by hunger?” 

c. 
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Before he has got much further, he 
says :— : 
‘* Quote this ph as the first 
sentence of your review, and observe 
that this is the sum and substance of 
eight pages, and that the whole work 
is written in the same ratio—viz., 8 
lines of sense and substance to 8 x 30 
= 240 lines of verbiage and senseless re- 
petition ; and even of these eight lines 
all the pomp of numerals and ratios 
might have been cashiered by substi- 
tuting a proportion which no one in 
his senses would consider as other than 
axiomatic—viz., supposing that the 
human race amount to 1,000,000,000, 
divide the square acres of food-pro- 
ducing surface by 500,000,000, that is 
to say,so much to each married couple, 
estimate this quotient as bigh as you 
like if you will, even at 1000, and 
even at 10,000 acres to each family, 
suppose population without check; 
and take the average increase of men 
from two families as five (which is 
irrationally small, supposing the hu- 
man race healthy, and each man 
married at 21 to a woman of 18), 
and in twelve generations the increase 
would be 48,828,125. Now, as to any 
conceivable increase in the produc- 
tions, or improvement in the produc- 
tions, of the 10,000 acres, it is ridi- 
culous even to think of production at 
all, inasmuch as it is demonstrable 
that either already in this twelfth 
generation, or certainly in a genera- 
tion more (I leave the exact statement 
to schoolboys, not having Cocker’s 
arithmetic by me, and having forgotten 
the number of square feet in an acre), 
the quotient of land would not furnish 
standing-room to the descendants of 
the first agrarian proprietors.” 


The book clearly exasperated 
him beyond endurance. We have 
only space to quote a portion of 
another long note. He annotates: 


“Tt is in the last degree idle to 
write in this way without having stat- 
ed the meaning of the words vice and 
virtue. That‘promiscuous intercourse, 
unnatural passions, violations of the 
marriage bed,’ &c., are vices in the 
aged state of society, whocan doubt? 

o was celibacy in the patriarchal 
ages. Vice and virtue subsist in the 
agreement of the habits of a man with 
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his reason and conscience, and these 
_ can have but one moral guide, utility, 
or the virtue and happiness of rational 
beings. We mention this, not under 
the miserable notion that any state of 
society will render these actions cap- 
able of being performed with con- 
science and virtue, but to expose the 
ultra-ungroundedness of the specula- 
tion. Adding, however, that if we 
believe with Mr. Malthus, that man 
never will, in general, be capable of 
regulating the sexual appetite by the 
law of reason, and that the gratifica- 
tion is a thing of physical necessity 
equally with the gratification of hun- 
ger—a faith we should laugh at for its 
wickedness, if we did not feel abhor- 
rence—nothing would be more easy 
than to demonstrate that some one or 
other of these actions, whether abor- 
tion, or the exposure of children, or 
artificial sterility on the part of the 
male, would become fixtures, a thought 
which we turn from with loathing; 
but not with greater loathing than 
from the degrading theory of which it 
would be a legitimate consequence, 
and which, by astrange inconsequence, 
admits the existence of all these vices, 
and of all that mass of misery on 
account of which alone these vices 
are vices, in order to prevent that state 
of society in which, admitting of these 
actions after the birth of the second or 
third child, the whole earth might be 
filled to its full extent with cultivated 
happy beings! Mr Malthus is continu- 
ally involving himself in the idle blun- 
der of the Quakers, who idolise words. 
For instance, I am talking to you; I 
and everybody use you to signify one 
person; and we all use it indiscrimin- 
ately to men of all ranks and condi- 
tions; you so understand it; there is 
neither an intention of deceiving nor 
a possibility of being deceived, yet I 
am guilty of a Jie and flattery, because, 
forsooth, some centuries ago the word 
‘you’ was only known as a plural, 
and applied to individuals of high 
rank, from motives of flattery.” 

At last Coleridge gives up the 
attempt to annotate, though appar- 
ently he read the whole book, for 
he makes several marks, queries, 
and interrogations in the margin. 
At last he breaks out, petulantly : 











‘“‘T am weary of confuting such 
childish blunders. All that follows to 
the 335th page may be an entertaining 
farrago of quotations from books of 
travels, &c., but surely very imperti- 
nent in a philosophical work. 

‘* Bless me! 370 pages, for what pur- 
pose? A philosophical work can have 
no legitimate purpose but proof and 
illustrations (and 350 pages to prove 
an axiom! to illustrate a self-evident 
truth! It is neither more nor less 
than book-making).” 


And herewith Malthus is dis- 
missed,—an author who, according 
to the testimony of Allsop, must at 
all times have been to Coleridge as 
a red rag to a bull. 

A volume of ‘The Doctor’ in- 
scribed “ with the author’s compli- 
ments,” does not receive much 
attention from Coleridge, and such 
as he gives to it is mostly in oppo- 
sition to Southey. Here is a note 
to page 209 that is highly charac- 
teristic. He holds that Southey 
has made a confusion of terms :— 


‘‘Truth and evidence are distinct 
terms, the latter implying the former, 
but not vice versé. Truths equal in 
certainty, may be of very unequal 
evidence—ex. gr., geometry and the 
differential calculus. Would that 
Southey could be induced to see that 
the light from metaphysics — that 
lumen fatuum, at which he so triumph- 
antly scoffs—is better than the recol- 
lection of the legends and technical 
slang of commonplace sermons! and 
then, instead of ‘the light of mere 
reason,’ he would have said, ‘the in- 
ferences of the sensual understanding, 
imperfectly enlightened by reason. 
There is something shocking to a 
thoughtful spirit in the very phrase, 
‘mere reason.’ I could almost as 
easily permit my tongue to say ‘ mere 
God.’ I am a Christian of the school 
of John Paul, Athanasius, Bull, and 
Waterland,—a Church of England 
Christian, and therefore do not say, 
God is the Supreme Reason; but this 
I will and do say, that the Supreme 
Reason (6 Adyos, Jehovah, 6 ‘(.) is 
God. And are there two reasons, & 
rational reason and an unrational?” 
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When Southey speaks of women 
losing their surnames by marriage, 
and hence rendering the study 
of genealogy difficult, Coleridge 
writes :-— 

‘¢ This evil in genealogy the French 
and Germans endeavour, if not to 
prevent yet in part to remedy, by 
affixing the maiden or paternal to the 
married name—thus Frances Patteson 
née Coleridge; Catherine Pappenheim 
geborne von Oxen—an heraldic usage 
worthy of adoption in England, where 
the disruption of the married daughter 
from her parent stock, and absorption 
into the name and family of the hus- 
band, is not to be praised. It is a 
discontinuing in descent, and a noth- 
ingising of the female.” 


Nor would he seem to have had 
a high opinion of Southey’s judg- 
ment, to conclude from this note 
appended to the chapter on “the 
art of verbosity.” He writes :— 


‘‘There is such obvious cause for 
the complaint in this chapter, and it 
has for centuries been so popularly the 
subject of ridicule and animadversion, 
that a wise writer would have so far 
doubted as to inquire whether there 
did not exist some countervailing 
reason for its continuance, some 
rational obstacle or difficulty in its 
removal.” 


Southey having permitted him- 
self to say that a person who 
opposes the customs of the world 
is a humorist, and otherwise de- 
fining humour in a manner dis- 
tasteful to Coleridge, he breaks 
out with— 


‘The question should have been— 
Is the individual who condemns and 
opposes ‘the world and the world’s 
laws’ necessarily a humorist? Was 
John the Baptist a humorist ? Simon 
Stylites was. Yet they both defied 
the world and the world’s laws. But 
this is the prominent fault of the 
author, that in order to give zest and 
scenery to commonplace thoughts, he 
turns truth into falsehood by raisin 
generals into universals, The ol 
adage ‘Extremes meet,’ might have 
saved him from this.” 
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For Dr. Nehemiah Grew, the 
botanist, Coleridge expresses much 
admiration and a high estimate of 
his powers. To a folio of his, 
‘Cosmologia Sacra,’ he appends 
many notes that have become ille- 
gible. At the close of the first 
chapter, Coleridge writes :— 


‘‘This Chapter I. is not all I could 
wish it. It does not grapple with the 
only—for men who attach a distinct 
meaning to their words—the only 
possible question. Autotheism? or 
Pantheism? Deus mundus non? or 
Deus mundus? For atheism in any 
other interpretation is a mere blas- 
phemy of a babbling bravado! But 
oh, how does it not, to the shame of 
our theology of 1833, weigh down this 
Bridgewater £8000 Treatise!” 


But the great interest of this 
volume, as regards Coleridge, con- 
sists in the circumstance, that on 
some blank pages at the end, he has 
inscribed two variants of the famous 
epitaph on himself. One corres- 
ponds to that printed in his works, 
except the line— 


«A pest lies, or that which once seemed 
e;” 


which in this MS, runs— 
‘** Here lies a poet, or what once was he.” 


It is headed “Epitaph in Hornsey 


‘ Churchyard. Hic jacet S. T. C. 


The second, headed “Etesis Epi- 

taph,” runs— 

- Cs elie visitor! stop, child of 

Here lies a poet: or what once was he! 

sees a pause, and pray for 

That he who many a year with toil of 
breath, 

Found Death in Life, may here find Life 
in Death. 

And read with gentle heart—Beneath 
this sod 

There lies a poet.” 

Beneath is written— 


‘Inscription on the tombstone of 
one not unknown ; yet more com- 
monly known by the initials of his 
name than by the name itself.” 
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In his notes to theological works, 
Coleridge’s constant swaying of 
opinion is very marked. Thus his 
annotations to Waterland’s ‘ Im- 
— of the Doctrine of the 

oly Trinity’ are wonderfully or- 
thodox, according to our present 
ideas of the views a thinking and 
reading man like Coleridge might 
hold in our own day. He writes :— 


‘*T know of no one point in the New 
Testament that perplexes me so much 
as these (so called) ‘ miraculous gifts.’ 
I feel a moral repugnance to the reduc- 
tion of them to natural and acquired 
talents, ennobled and made energetic 
by the lifeand convergency of faith; 
and yet on no other scheme can I re- 
concile them with the idea of Chris- 
tianity, or the particular supposed, 
with the general known parts. But, 
thank God! it is a question that does 
not in the least degree affect our faith 
or practice. But I mean, if God per- 
mit, to go through the Middletonian 
controversy as soon as I can procure 
the loan of the books, or have health 
enough to become a reader at the 
British Museum.” 


This is by no means in harmony 
with what he afterwards wrote in 
his paraphrase of Lessing’s ‘ Bibli- 
olatry.’ In a work entitled ‘The 
Coming of the Messiah,’ a transla- 
tion from the writings of a converted 
Spanish Jew, prefaced by Edward 
Irving, there are some most remark- 
able notes, that would. lead one to 
suppose that at one time of his life 
Coleridge was a sympatbiser with 
Irving’s curious sect. Still more 
interesting is it to find that Cole- 
ridge must have annotated this 
volume twice, the notes from this 
work, printed by H. N. Coleridge 
in vol. iv. of the ‘Literary Re- 
mains,’ in no wise corresponding 
to the volume before us. The date 
of this book is 1827, therefore the 
time when Coleridge lived in High- 
gate, and saw much of the young 

cotch divine. His remarks are writ- 
ten quite in Irving’s spirit, showing 


how receptive was Coleridge’s mind 
even so late in life. None of his 
usual critical temper peeps forth; 
he would seem to have subordi- 
nated his judgment to his “ reverend 
friend,” who, “as an ordained min- 
ister of Christ, must know better,” 
and so forth. Nor is the mystery 
much explained when he at last 
writes :— 


‘*Tn all these marginal notes since 
those on the first part of this pre-dis- 
course, I have written in the character 
of a convert to Mr. Irving’s main x7- 
pvy ua or tenet—the second personal 
coming of the crucified Son of Mary. 
What I object, therefore, is not ob- 
jected against the doctrine but in sup- 

rt of it indirectly,at least by remov- 
ing this or that obstacle, this or that 
unnecessary difficulty in the way of 
its reception. On this account and in 
this spirit I object to the protrusion 
of a (necessary, I admit, but neverthe- 
less a) dim and shadowy idea in no part 
of Scripture asserted forits own sake,or 
as the proper and primary end and pur- 
pose of the text—an idea which there is 
nosure ground for supposing to have 
ORIGINATED in Revelation, but which 
we have strong ground to believe im- 
ported by the returning captives from 
Persia—an idea which may almost 
be described as oscillating between a 
dogma and a mythus. I object, I say, 
to the expediency of protruding this 
into the foregrouud of the argument, 
among, or rather at the head of, the 
most solemn, certain, and express 
articles of faith and facts of revealed 
history. Of those who think at all, 
there is probably no man who is in 
the habit of thinking half as freely as 
the author of the present annotations 
that goes equally far in the disposition 
to vindicate the objective existence 
of the devil, or that attaches so much 
importance to the primordial fall 
(&206ra6i5) of the spirits. My whole 
system of divinity is distributed into 
OTAOIS, ANOOTAGIS ETAOT AGS, and 
ava6raors. But still I would not make 
a hypothesis, however rational, co- 
ordinate with the firm foundations and 
corner-stones of the faith revealed (8. 


T.C.) Were my sense of the import- - 


ance equal to my sense of its certainty, 
to my doubtless conviction of the truth, 





mehr mS me he 
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there would be no position on the 
truth of which I would more readily 
stake my life and reputation than on 
the Satan in Prologos of Job being no 
evil personage at all; and this is the 
primary sense of the Hebrew Satan, 
and doubtless its sense in this not im- 
probably most ancient book extant, 
Circuitor or minister of police and 
public accuser—combine the French 
Minister of Police and our Attorney- 
General in one functionary—the re- 
peatins angel. He acts throughout 
strictly in character. He nowhere ca- 
Junumiates Job, in no point exceeds his 
king’s express commission; but only 
(as the dramatic propriety demanded) 
replies to the king’s question in the ap- 
propriate and very far from unreason- 
able answer. In all my rounds of in- 
spection I have detected nothing amiss 
in Job, but yet I dare not assert the pos- 
itive integrity of his principles, or his 
inward righteousness, since hitherto 
he has been beyond all men preserved 
from temptation. This may not be as 
amiable as the reply which this sacred 
dramatist would have given to the ex- 
cusing or guardian angel, but as sure- 
ly it is neither malignant nor slander- 
ous. He performs his part and eit. 
‘‘Then come poor Job’s devils— 
viz., his wife and his kind friends and 
comforters. It absolutely bewilders 
me to explain to myself how a man 
of Irving’s genius and free spirit can 
possibly immolate so evidently true 
and genuine an interpretation to the 
idol of rabbinical fabling. Warbur- 
ton, too, received, without thinking 
about it, the same fancy. But he saw 
clearly that then the book could not 
have been written before the Captiv- 
ity, and was thus led to the mon- 
strous figment of its having Ezra for 
its author!” 


In conclusion, Coleridge breaks 
out into this remarkable prayer :— 


‘“*O Almighty God, Absolute Good, 
Eternal I Am! Ground of my being, 
Author of my existence, and its ulti- 
mate end! mercifully cleanse my 
heart, enlighten my understanding, 
and strengthen my will; that if it be 
needful or furtherant to the prepara- 
tion of my soul and of Thy Church, 
for the advent of Thy kingdom, that 
I should be led into the right belief 
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respecting the second coming of the 
Son of Man into the world, the eye 
of my mind may be quickened into 
quietness and singleness of sight.” 


A volume of sermons by John 
Miller, presented to Coleridge by 
their author, and dated 1830, is 
annotated in a more liberal spirit. 
Miller, dismissing some argument as 
metaphysics, Coleridge breaks out 
with— 


‘*This is metaphysics, and that omi- 
nous word is the magic anti sesamé to 
fling the door of the mind in the face 
of the reasoner—yea, to bolt and bar 
it against all entrance. Strange in- 
fatuation! Metaphysics, thatis, uera- 
~voixa, truths that transcend the evi- 
dence of the senses! And this is a 
terriculum to a professed believer in 
a God, a Redeemer, a responsible will, 
and a birth in the spirit to Him who 
saith, Iam the resurrection and the 
life—the life everlasting! Infatuation 
indeed! Yet scarcely to be called 
strange, inasmuch as it may be easily . 
explained bythe strawand froth which 
the idols of the age, Locke, Helvetius, 
Hume, Condillac, and their disciples, 
have succeeded in passing off for meta- 
physics. But is it not mournful that 
such commonplace stuff, scummed 
from the mere surface of the senses, 
should have superseded the works of 
Luther, Melancthon, Bucer—yea, of 
Bull, Waterland, and Stillingfleet —in 
the libraries of the clergy, and in those 
who have and use libraries? I do not 
mention Richard Baxter, because— 
though of all divines the nearest to 
the opinions of the serious ministers 
of our present Church—he is number- 
ed among the Dissenters with about as 
much right as I might charge a man 
with desertion, whom I had thrown 
out of a window in the hope of break- 
ing his neck. But this I will say, 
that in Baxter’s ‘ Catholic Faith,’ and 
others of his works, there is enough 
to shame, as well as supersede, whole 
shelves of later divines and metaphysi- 
cians, French, Scotch, and English. 
God knows my heart, there may be, 
and I trust are, many among our cler- 

who love, prize, and venerate our 

hurch as earnestly and as disinter- 
estedly as J do. But that any man 
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on this side idolatry can love and 

rize it more, or more sincerely, it 
is not in my power to believe. For 
those, however, who suppose, like 
the Master of Trinity [Wordsworth] 
or he who wrote on ‘ Eikon Basilike,’ 
that the character of our venerable 
Church is identified with that of those 
diseases of the age—Charles I., Laud, 
and Sheldon, I must submit to be 
scowled at, as an alien and an ad- 
versary. 

**12th September 1830.” 

About the same time dates Cole- 
ridge’s perusal of Jahn’s ‘ History 
of the Hebrew Commonwealth,’ 
which was translated by an Amer- 
ican, who often rouses Coleridge’s 
ire by his curious use of words. 
“Obligated” elicits from him a 
fierce comment: “Is this gross 
vulgarism,” he asks, “ naturalized 
in America, that even men of learn- 
ing adopt it?” To the account of 
Saul’s deposition he appends the 
- following shrewd and common- 
sense remark :— 


‘*God forgive me if it be an evil 
thought! but had I read the same 
account in any profane history, I 
should not have scrupled to consider 
this deposition of Saul as the result 
of the theocratic party’s jealousy 
of their own diminishing influence. 
How much less heavy do these trans- 
"ew poy of Saul seem than those re- 
ated of David!” 


Coleridge’s keen sense of fun 
breaks out in the most unexpected 
places; and even when he is most 
abstruse, he still remains a practical 
Englishman. This feature comes 
out strongly in his philosophical 
notes, though at times he allowed 
himself to be caught in the meshes 
of idle words. To Jurien’s ‘ History 
of the Council of Trent,’ Coleridge 
makes another of the arch criticisms 
of that common-sense character 
that has been so well defined as 
“ uncommon sense.” 


‘¢ A beech rises in a columnal trunk 
to the height of twenty feet from the 
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ground, and then it divides into two 
as the Samian Y. A river flows from 
its fountain in one widening stream 
over a vast tract of country, and 
through various soils, till it reachesa 
bed of rocks, over and between which 
it twists, foams, roars, eddies, fora 
while ‘ shatters its waters abreast, and 
in merry tumult bewilder’d rushes 
dividuous all, rushing impetuous on- 
wards,’ till it is met by a vast com- 
pact breast work of rock which divides 
the stream into two diverging chan- 
nels, and obtains the name of the 
Rock of Separation. Which of the 
two limbs shall call itself the beech- 
tree and retain the name of trunk? 
Which of the two streams, the south- 
west or the south, shall call itself the 
river? Is not the question palpably 
absurd? Whatif the genii or naiad of 
the one channel should, with an angry 
sneer, ask the sister naiad, Where were 
you and your stream before rock sepa- 
ration? Might not the latter reply, 
Exactly where you were, sister. To 
be sure I have deposited a good deal 
of the mud and the filth which our 
waters had contracted during their 
long journey. I wish, sister, you 
would make use of my filtering ma- 
chine. To the same purpose was the 
answer of —— to his Catholic neigh- 
bour, who had asked him, Where was 
your religion before Luther, then? 
‘Where was your face before you 
washed it this morning?’ ” 

While having great sympathy 
with the Germans, Coleridge ap- 
pears to have entertained an irra- 
tional dislike to the French. He 
sums up Desmoulin’s ‘ Histoire 
Naturelle des Races Humaines’ 
with— 

‘This work is the quintessential 
Frenchman, and Desmoulins the pure 
and intense Frenchman. No other 
nation could have produced the au- 
thor of this work.” 


Then, endeavouring to confute some 
of his views, he says :— 

“To M. Desmoulins I must not 
speak of God or Providence. Well, 
it shall be Nature, then.” 

A remark which shows his pre- 
conceived bias the more; because, 
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had he turned the next leaf and 
read the dedication, he would have 
found that it began with “A toi 
ue Dieu m’a donnée,” - 

Clearly Coleridge was not free 
from prejudices. While reading a 
translation of the Abbé Dubois’s 
work on India (dated 1817),—a far- 
rago, by the way, of falsehood and 
misstatements,—he is constantly at- 
tacking French reasoning. Dubois 
writes :-— 

‘The education of these people [the 
Indian natives] corresponds to the 
meanness of their origin. Theirmind 
is as uncultivated as their manners; 

. and everything seems to justify the 
small esteem in which they are held.” 


This rouses Coleridge, and he 
exclaims— 


‘Truly French, and so far justifi- 
able. For a Frenchman feels that he 
is born a Frenchman: he is the pec- 
catum originale of the vis vite plas- 
tica of the planet, which there reap- 
pears in the link which connects the 
Frenchman as its highest result with 
the spiritual life—namely, in man. 
So much vice in the primary impulse, 
so much Frenchman.” 


After reading on a while, how- 
ever, even Coleridge is obliged to 
admit that there are some excel- 
lences in the work, though he 
shows that his acquaintance with 
French writers cannot have been 
wide when he ascribes to them un- 
connectedness of thought. 


‘This is the honestest book of its 
kind as written by a Frenchman that I 
have ever read; but still the French- 
man is conspicuous in the utter un- 
connectedness of thought. There is 
throughout not so much a confusion 
as a contradiction betwen the opin- 
ions of the writer (ez. gr., in his eulogy 
on Caste) and the facts which prove 
the effects to be equally horrible and 
degrading.” 

His anger once more breaks out 
when Dubois calls Spinoza a mate- 
rialist, “ Nonsense!” writes Cole- 
ridge; “Spinoza was no material- 
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ist.” He goes on to show that 
neither are the Buddhists material- 
ists, as Dubois would have them, 
and then makes this remarkable 
observation :— 


‘*T question whether there was ever 
exact knowledge of geometry in India 
to render a pure materialism pos- 
sible.” 


It is to be deplored that Cole- 
ridge did not proceed to show how 
geometry leads to materialistic 
views. 

Here are a few more annotations, 
culled as they will bear dismember- 
ment from the text :— 


‘The Buddhists seem to have re- 
ferred all knowledge to sensation in 
the first place, as Locke (as far as he 
was consistent with his premises), 
Hartley, Condillac, &c., have ex- 
plained the palpable difference be- 
tween knowledge and sensation, or 
in a proposition by the partiality of 
the sensation. In short, the result 
would be as usual, that the philoso- 
pherhad called Jack, Tom, and Tom, 
Jack; but barring that, was no greater 
fool (and no greater Solomon) than 
his neighbours.” 


‘*There is something revolting in 
capital punishment upon the mere 
principle of civil and political eco- 
nomy—upon the Pye of general 
consequences, and the law of human 
happiness, as set forth in the case of 
forgery, for instance.” 


‘*Everywhere the atheism, which 
is the groundwork of ali polytheism, 
peeps out—i.e., intellect is falsely 
taken as the result of limitations, that 
is, the finite mind. Vishnu, ignorant 
of tactics, is taught by the apes.” 


Dubois, writing that he holds it 
probable that Pythagoras derived 
his system of transmigration of 
souls from India, calls down on his 
head this rebuke :— 


‘It might have been as well if it 
had been first proved that nd ron oey 
really taught the doctrine of transmi- 
gration relative to the soul or reason 
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of man. In any other sense we 
might as well call a chemical treatise 
on the nature of manure a doctrine of 
metempsychosis.” 


But one of the most acute, most 
characteristically Coleridgean _re- 
marks, is that which he makes when 
Dubois states that even Socrates, 
who had arrived at just ideas of the 
Deity without the assistance of 
revelation, had lapsed into idolatry 
‘at his death. The Abbé founds 
this charge upon the fact that the 
philosopher, after he had taken the 
hemlock, whispered to his disciple 
Crito to offer a cock to Aésculapius 
in his name, 

‘** Assuredly there was some mean- 
ing, some hint or doctrine, which 
Socrates meant to convey by this 
enigma, possibly that the sacrifice of 
the first annunciator of a revolution- 
ary truth was necessary to heal the 
feverous state of the public mind, 
and by the natural reaction of human 
—— the most certain means of 
spreading the truth. The cock=the 
morning herald. By the by, how 
coolly this Roman Catholic speaks of 
‘their only Lord!’ Have not his 
own religionists lords many, and gods 
(divi) many? The idolatry of the 
Romanists is not so foul, but it is 
equally gross.” 


Argens’s ‘ Lettres Cabbalistiques,’ 
which Coleridge read in a German 
translation, gives him another op- 
portunity to abuse the French. 
Argens often quotes Spinoza. Cole- 
ridge says :— 

‘This coxcomb Frenchman prob- 
ably never looked into the Ethics of 
Spinoza, but certainly did not, could 
not, understand a sentence of it. What 
is matter in Spinoza? One of the two 
modes of contemplating the Divine 
Being, into which all other modes are 
reducible—viz., Thought and Exten- 
sion. The system is false indeed, for 


Spinoza had no right to include Pow- 
er, Life, and Will under Thought; but 
so far from being materialism, it is 
evidently a dogmatic idealism: its 
radical error consists in its dogmatism, 
in its identifying Hoc videtur et hoc est.” 
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To one of his reasonings he says 
contemptuously :— 

‘* Just such a proof as this: in a long 
and intricate calculation, A made a 
mistake which B detected—ergo, there 
is no certainty in arithmetic.” 


Mesmer’s first work appears to 
have much interested Coleridge, 
but he makes few notes on it, and 
winds up with— 

‘‘T think it probable the animal 
magnetism will be found connected 
with a warmth sense, and will confirm 
my long, long-ago theory of volition 
as a mode of double-touch.” 


But by far the most interesting, 
as throwing light on Coleridge’s 
mind, are his notes to the philo- 
sophical authors. He especially 
admired Kant. A complete set of 
the sage’s works are copiously 
annotated — annotations, unforto- 
nately, too strictly philosophical 
to be in place here, but which 
should be examined before they 
vanish, as they are rapidly doing. 
How much more thoroughly he 
comprehended Kant than the men 
who proposed to walk in his foot- 
steps, this note will show :— 


‘*Kant had a good deal of the Eng- 
lishman in him, and of all people the 
English are the least tolerant of char- 
latanism in any but admitted charla- 
tans. Now that Leibnitz, with all his 
acknowledged genius and merits, had 
a dash of the Rosicrucian in his com- 
pound, cannot be denied.” 


Kant, he says elsewhere, 


‘‘wrote for his age, not with it, or 
with it only as far as the form and 
method extend. Kant had, first, to 
overthrow ; secondly, to build the best 
possible temporary shed and tool- 
house, both for those ejected from the 
old edifice, and for the labourers, 
&c.; lastly, in this shed to give the 
hints and great ideas for the erection 
of a new edifice. What since Kant is 
not in Kant, as a germ at, least?” 


Kant’s “heavy and buckram” 
style, as Heine defines it, has de- 
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terred the general reader from his 
works; and hence few of them are 
aware that there exists from his 
pen a most attractive and readable 
book, written within the compre- 
hension of all men. This, the 
‘Anthropologie,’ seems to have 
delighted Coleridge, as it must all 
who peruse it. His notes upon it 
cannot, however, with one excep- 
tion, be quoted intelligibly without 
the context. This exception ap- 
plies to the passage where Kant 
discusses the origin of formal speech, 
such as when the kings say “-we” 
in lieu of “I.” Kant traces the 
cause to egoism, condescension, and 
feudalism. Coleridge, on the other 
hand, says :— 

‘Rather from a relique of demo- 
cracy, retained by the policy of Au- 
gustus, who, merging in one the most 
important magistracies, would be ad- 
dressed, not as a person, but as a 
proxy of the majority = majestas, 
We, i.¢., the Tribunes, the Pontif. 
Max., and the Princeps Senat.” 


Kant’s criticism on Herder, in 
his collected writings, calls forth 
all Coleridge’s admiration. He 
writes :— 


‘‘A perfect model of a review! 
Kant takes the ground with all the 
ease and courtesy of a gentleman and 
a veteran, places his mortal strokes 
with so sure yet so light a hand, com- 
pliments the fallen antagonist so hand- 
somely, and, finally, inters him with 
all military honours. O poor Her- 
der! thou art defunct as a philoso- 
pher, and all thy metaphysics and 
Calligones only prove thee a spiteful 
resentful ghost! Go, go, poor ghost, 
and keep company with Ajax and 
Dido!” 


On the fly-leaf of this same vol- 
ume, Coleridge has scribbled two 
aphorisms— 

‘* Judgment is, when the rule has 
been given, to apply it to the partic- 
ular case. 

“‘ Wit is to bring the particular 
under a general rule.” 
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To the successors of Kant, and 
more particularly to the naturalists, 
Coleridge is much opposed, and can 
never resist a hit at their expense. 
And Coleridge uses a long lash 
when he uses one, and it stings! 
Though he has himself been ac- 
cused of obscurity, he is perfectly 
alive to the vagueness and preten- 
tious emptiness of the German 
philosophers and thinkers of that 
period, that their sentences were 
too often “full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.” Little won- 
der that while reading them the im- 
pressionable Coleridge grew misty 
too, and acquired some of their 
phrases, so that at last he could 
lay himself open to the charge 
brought against him by Carlyle, 
who says of him, that he talked 
with solemn emphasis of matters 
of no interest, or got caught in the 
maze of technical phrases. While 
constantly complaining of mistiness 
in his authors, he is often just as 
nebulous himself. Still, ever and 
anon, his English sense of fun and 
clear - headedness break through. 
It is fearful to contemplate what 
Coleridge might have become with 
his natural leanings had he been 
born in Germany, and this some 
of these notes enable us dimly to 
apprehend. But being an English- 
man, “in spite of all temptation 
to belong to another nation,” he 
could speak like this of Schubart, 
who had been writing some trans- 
cendental inanity :— 


‘*Ergo,” says Coleridge, ‘‘a bright 
fire is the apotheosis of coal; and 
Mary, as fire-maker, a maker of black 
angels, and other beatified super- 
planetaries ! 

‘‘While I laugh, I grieve in anger, 
—not that trash should be published 
in Germany more than in London, but 
that such mawkish trash should have a 
name,—be quoted as original genius; 
and that by such men as Tieck! I 
begin to be sick of all the post-Kan- 
tean philosophers.” 
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But it is Heinrich Steffens, with 
his ardent idealisms,—his dreami- 
ness, his poetical nature, his at- 
tempts to fuse natural history and 
philosophy in one crucible,—his 
geognostico-geological essays,—that 
Coleridge is most perplexed how 
to deal with, He does not seem 
to have escaped the personal fasci- 
nation Steffens exercised over all 
who came in his path—and he 
tries sincerely to like his writings 
—but he is often forced to own 
that he cannot imagine what it all 
means, and once points out that, if 
the writer had translated his sen- 
tence into English or Latin, 


‘*he could not have written such 
vague stuff, which, translated, proved 
rubbish,—though in German it 
sounds grandly vague, and as if it 
must have a deep meaning.” 


Again he says— 


**N.B.—I do not object to the 
thoughts ; but it is a mystical way of 
talking—an imposing manner; and 
whatever is imposing partakes of im- 
position, and is second cousin, if not 
cousin-german, toimposture. I don’t 
like such cozening.” 


And yet again— 


‘* Dichterisch schén! Verstehest Du 
aber dich selbst, theurster Steffens?” 


And still once again— 


‘*T have tried hard, and with sin- 
cere goodwill, to make some sense 
out of this, but I have not succeeded. 

“TI scarcely dare believe my eyes! 
Can this be Henry Steffens? Nay! it 
must be some changeling, left in the 

lace of the stolen child, by Gentz, 

helling, or some other Jesuit. And 
the logic? The man who can con- 
template all the horrors of war, fam- 
ine, and pestilence—who knows that 
both himself and wife, with seven 
young children, must pass through 
the land so visited, and—not turn 
his left-leg stocking the wrong side 
out, and set his terrier at the first 
black cat he meets with,—&c., &c. 
—aber klar, deutlich, &c. O Lord! 





No,—he must be a mad fellow at the 
bottom!! and can such abominable 
trash be Steffens!” 


For already then the Germans 
were preaching that godlike char- 
acter of war—i.e., brute-force— 
which has recently found its sn- 
preme expression in the utterances 
of Moltke. Coleridge’s peace-loy- 
ing soul revolts against these doc- 
trines. After reading Steffens’s 
sophistical arguments, he exclaims: 


‘‘ But what, in the name of common- 
sense, has all this to do with the ne- 
cessity of national wars? If there be 
any force or meaning in the argu- 
ment, a nation ought to be always at 
war. What if the Austrian and Ne- 
apolitan soldiers, instead of cutting 
throats, had joined in draining the 
Pontine Marshes? Does it follow that 
they would never think of death and 
the last judgment? Hrscheinung comes 
in so on all occasions, that I don’t 
know what I am to understand by it. 
Read the detail of the history of the 
wars of Louis XIV., and then say 
whether burning, murdering, massa- 
cring, starving, ravishing, desolating, 
&c., are not the rule, and Steffens’s 
‘fairest, holiest, and grandest’ the 
rare exception? And where is the 
proof that even in these the same 
agents might not have exhibited the 
same or equal nobleness in the pur- 
suits of science or humanity in a time 
of peace? War may be, and probably 
is, a lesser evil in the present corrupt 
state of mankind; but to puff it up 
into a positive good is too bad! The 
Apostle James teaches a very different 
lesson—Whence comes war. among 
you? &c. How sophistical, too, to 
make the accidental direction of a 
virtue (of the chivalrous spirit, for in- 
stance) the essence of the virtue, or 
the virtue itself.” ' 

In combating the German notion 
of the State as “a thing in itself,” 
an almighty Ego, Coleridge anno- 
tates almost in the spirit of Her- 
bert Spencer, when he says— 

‘‘ What is government but a certain 
number of men of rank, pretty fair 
representatives of the class fromwhich 
they are chosen? I think the German. 
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hilosophers give too much to the 
tate, and thus give to Cesar what 
is God’s.” 


At last he can stand these maud- 
lin meanderings about the sanctity 
of the State no longer, and breaks 
out with— 


‘‘The abominable no-meaningness, 
yet slavish indifferentism of all this 
downright provokes me. The all- 
meaningness and thin-blown bladdery 
universalisms of the lectures generally 
is bad enough. : 

‘‘T have so often teased myself with 
the question, What does Steffens 
mean ? that I now begin to ask whe- 
ther Steffens means anywhat ?—i. ¢., 
has any meaning. I am sure I as 
little understand what he is driving at 
in this passage as if it had been writ- 
ten in Sanscrit.” 


In Steffens’s mystical account 


of the resurrection, written in the 
spirit of his school, that posed as 
very Christian, in order to please 


the authorities, and especially the 
King of Prussia,and which was at 
heart utterly indifferent to religious 
matters, Coleridge detects the false 
ring that could impose on Steffens’s 
countrymen— 


‘All this palaver and parade of 
Biblical and liturgical phrases and 
dogma is essentially atheistic—athe- 
ism in a gown and surplice.” 


And elsewhere— 


‘* Ts this that Steffens ? or der heilige 
Stephanus? not stoned, but boned to 
death. Mea sidera! But the resur- 
rection is past with H. St., and I have 
got a crick in the neck with gazing at 
his ascension. Where can the mean- 
ing be gone to? A cloud, a black 
crow in a schoolboy drawing x a speck 
—'tis gone! and naught remains but 
my eye and the Dutchman’s blue 
breeches!! It is a doleful consider- 
ation, which Steffens seems to have 
overlooked, that in consequence of the 
excess of phosphate of lime, the human 
bones have the worst chance of all 
bones of remaining for the Resurrec- 
tion Trumpet! But in serious earnest, 
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my dear G., is it not melancholy to hear 
a man like Steffens somniloquise in 
such a mystifying cant of Hylozoism, 
of Pickism, a hodge-podge of the 
ossest materialism, and the most 
antastic yet maudlin moonery ?” 


Neither does Coleridge like Stef- 
fens’s remarks, written in the servile 
spirit that strove to curry favour 
with the German Courts, also cur- 
rent in his day. 


‘¢To hear Steffens talk, one would 
imagine that by some pre-established 
harmony, some new refinement of pre- 
destination, a boorly soul was born a 
boor, and that all calm and lofty souls 
entered with the features of future 
Serene Highnesses. Oh fie! fie! What 
other equality but that which Steffens 
himself demands do the German patri- 
ots themselves require ? the equality 
of power to develop powers subject 
to no other checks than the necessity 
of unequal possessions brings with it. 
These, God knows! are numerous 
enough, without any wanton addi- 
tions on the part of the laws and 
Government. In short, Ido not know 
what or whom Steffens is combating. 
A peasant does not wish to be a lord 
—no, nor perhaps does he wish to be 
a parson or a doctor; but he would 
have the soul of a slave if he did not 
desire that there should be a possi- 
bility of his children or grandchildren 
becoming such.” 


An incidental remark on the laws 
of property has been mutilated by 
the binder. So far as it is legible, 
it is interesting as showing that 
Coleridge’s prophecy on this sub- 
ject with regard to France has been 
falsified :— 

‘¢ With exception of a few fanatics, 
who has ever doubted the expediency 
and even necessity of hereditary pro- 
perty in a civilised country? And 
the French nation will soon see the 
moral and political necessity of limit- 
ing the equal division of inheritance 
beneath, as of restoring the law of 
primogeniture.” 

Equally false is his prognostic 
with regard to gold, which Cole- 
ridge pronounces 
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‘* A mere temporary and conditional 
necessary that in England has already 
been proved to be dispensable, but, in 
the progression of the commercial sys- 
tem, will fall into the class of luxuries.” 


The word “schein,” as used by 
the Schelling school, especially 
annoys Coleridge. He confesses 
that he cannot understand it :—- 


‘¢ There seems to me a confusion of 
schein with preeterience or imperman- 
ence. How can a man seem to him- 
self to have a fit of the colic ?” 


It would have been supposed 
prima facie that Coleridge would 
be in mental harmony with Herder, 
whose eclectic sympathies, conflict- 
ing elements of nature, restless ten- 
dencies towards the new doctrines 
and strong clingings to the old, had 
so much in common with Coleridge’s 
own. To judge from the notes 
before us, this was, however, far 
from being the case. Unhappily 


Coleridge’s notes to Herder’s ‘ Kal- 
ligone,’ which would appear to have 
been most entertaining, have had 
their life-thread cut short by the 
shears of Atropos the book-bin- 


der. What would one not give 
to have the end of one where he 
speaks of Herder protruding his 
glossy-green-and-gold-flesh-fly sting 
against the cuticle of the Kénigs- 
berg sage! Some amusing words 
of Kant’s, supposed to be thus 
stung, seem to follow, but they are 
too mutilated to be made out. A 
note, written on a sheet of note- 
paper, and bound into the volume, 
has happily escaped the Vandal 
bibliopegist. It is one of the few 
notes that are dated, and treats of 
Herder’s unfortunate and_ill-con- 
sidered attack upon Kant’s ‘ Critique 
of Pure Reason’ :— 


**Matra, Dec. 19, 1804. 


«« And thus the book impressed me, 
to wit, as being rank abuse, drunken 
self-conceit, that, kicking and sprawl- 
ing in the six-inch deep gutter of 
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muddy philosophisms from the drain- 
ings of a hundred sculleries, he dreams 
that he is swimming in the translucent 
and the profound. I never read a 
more disgusting work, scarcely so dis- 
gusting a one,except the ‘ Metacritik’ 
of the same author. I always, even 
in the perusal of his better works,— 
the ‘ Verm, Blatter,’ the ‘ Briefe des 
Stud. Theol.,’ and the ‘Ideen zur 
Gesch. der Mensch. ,’—thought him a 
painted mist, with no sharp outline; 
but this is mere steam from a heap of 
man’s dung. 

‘*Tf ever there was a = first syllable 
of the Latin for Thrush in a Bandbox, 
or meanness in millinery, it is realised 
in this diatribe of Herder’s!! It dis- 
turbs my [illegible] to see a man trans- 
form the thoughts of a profound phil- 
osopher into poetic Whip-Syllabub, 
and then by affixing a different mean- 
ing to the same words, give himself 
the air of confutation and insult; 
vide p. 14, et passim. So important 
is Kant’s distinction, that one of the 
surest characteristics of genius, as 
compared with talent, rests upon it. 
Fz. Alston and Jack Dawe are both 
employed each on a picture. The 
latter constantly meditates on the 
arbitrary consequence of his Handlung 
or business, the £300 promised. The 
former cannot work at all except as 
far as he removes this from his mind, 
and finds the end in the means and 
the true delight in the very labour.” 


Herder’s theology would appear 
to have aggravated him yet more 
than his philosophy, and Coleridge’s 
reasons for differing from him are 
of the most orthodox character :— 


‘¢Tt is hard under one name to de- 
signate Herder’s faith, ‘ if faith it may 
be called, which faith isnone.’ It is, 
or seems to be, composed of contrary 
elements in the act of balancing each 
other, but not quite balanced, and 
thence substantial, and still glowing 
in restless vibrations, a sensibility, 
a certain refined Epicureanism of 
moral sense, a desire to possess the 
sympathies of a mass of Christians, 
and to govern them thereby, and yet 
an equal desire to be respected by the 
philosophers—the Intellectuals. He 
will linger in and about the camp of 
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the Religious, but there he will have, 
or will forge for himself, a ticket, a 
certificate from the philosophists, au- 
thorising him so todo. Alas! but is 
not this very like a spy? The most 
amusing thing in all Herder’s theo- 
logical tracts is the cool (vornehm) 
quality-like looking down upon all 
the founders of Christianity. ‘ Poor, 
simple creatures. Excuse them, gen- 
tlemen, they had very good hearts; 
and though they were somewhat silly, 
yet really put yourself in their place, 
—suppose that instead of our rank, 
education, and various immeasurable 
superiorities, we had been vulgar, 
ignorant Jews and blackguards, like 
Peter, John, &c.,—we should have 
thought and acted much the same,’ 
And this is a defence of Christian- 
ity!!!” 


That Fichte’s manner of thinking 
annoyed Coleridge is less astonish- 
ing. Readers of Heine will remem- 
ber how inimitably that writer ridi- 
cules the thinker who demanded 
that thought was to play the spy 
on itself while thinking. “This 
operation,” says Heine, “reminds 
us of the monkey seated on the 
hearth before a copper kettle cook- 
ing its own tail, for (it urged) the 
true art of cooking consists not in 
the mere objective act of cooking, 
but in the subjective consciousness 
of the process of cooking.” Cole- 
ridge has not said anything as just 
and witty as this. But he makes 
some acute remarks. Thus, reading 
Fichte’s ‘ Bestimmung des Mensch- 
en,’ after much marginal confuta- 
tion and vain attempts to clear 
up Fichte’s nebulous sentences, he 
writes, after the dialogue between 
the Ego and the Spirit :— 


“Will = I x Thing. 
On my word this is a most docile, 
easily contented Jch, and the Spirit is 
a rum Spirit.” 


Having regard to Fichte’s doc- 
trine that the object is identical 
with and not independent of the 
subject, Coleridge writes :— 
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‘*Truisms may be so disguised in 
high words, that, to the common stock 
of man, woman, and child, they seem 
to be the property of an individual. If 
I adopt the Newtonian optics, I take 
for granted ’ picture in my retina pro- 
pagated, I know not how, through my 
brain and my mind, so by means of 
this I see a chair. Now conscience, 
awful conscience, intervenes, and says, 
‘Though thou dost not really see the 
chair, but only a mode of thy own 
brain, yet I forbid thee to run thy 
shins against it.’” 


When Fichte writes “Aller Tod 
in der Natur ist Geburt, und gerade 
im Sterben erscheint sichtbar die 
Erhihung des Lebens,” a fine sound- 
ing sentence without much sense to 
redeem it, Coleridge writes :— 


‘*Mors vita vitalior—viz., a few 
grains of arsenic, or the bloody flux, 
or the morbus pediculosus !—and this 
man yet deems himself acritical phil- 
osopher, who came not to destroy, but 
to fulfil the law of his master, Kant? 
This man who, page after page, can 
rant away in the perfect silence of all 
human consciousness! grounding all 
on an equivoque of the word ‘I.’” 


When he has at length worked 
his way through the volume, Cole- 
ridge writes at the end of the 
book :— 


‘*T propose to myself to consider 
the philosophising mind as D agcreen 
ascending, not a Jacob’s ladder, but a 
sort of geometrical staircase with sev- 
eral rests or landing-places, each invis- 
ible to those below it, but command- 
ing them and their points of view; 
and on leaving any one to make it 
clear and lively why the mind in ques- 
tion could not but attempt to climb 
higher, and why so many remained 
behind them, and believed nothing 
above but clouds and the sky.” 


Fichte’s ‘Versuch einer Kritik 
aller Offenbarung’ was clearly read 
more than once. To Fichte’s re- 
mark that all founders of religion 
did not refer to reason, but to super- 
natural authorities to support their 
views, Coleridge writes :— 
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‘*Not true, for Christ refers to the 
practische Vernunft as the highest evi- 
dence. ‘Do the will of my Father, 
and ye shall know whether I am of 
God.’ To this note I add, ten years 
after the above was written, ‘Nay, 
Fichte is in the right, for Christians 
appeal even to the practical reason on 
the authority and by the command of 
Christ.’ ” 


But it is rarely he is thus in ac- 
cord with Fichte, who is constant- 
ly rousing his combative spirit. 
Thus, for example, Fichte’s two fa- 
vourite expressions, “Der Trieb” 
and “ Die Empfindung :”— 


‘*T hold in much suspicion, I own, 
this hypostasis or quasi person oe 
Der Trieb=Impulse, &c., and still 
greater this one, everywhere the same 
thing, called Die Emptindung,—and 
these my doubts are highly strength- 
ened by the consequences here declar- 
ed—namely, that ‘the activity of the 
understanding in thinking, the high 
views and prospects which the reason 
opens out to us,’ occasion the same 
kind of gratification as apple-pie and 
custard! I say, I hold the whole tribe 
of Vermégens, graviter suspectum.” 


Fichte’s “Lectures on Eternal 
Life,” delivered in Berlin in 1806, 
Coleridge considers a distinct fall- 
ing off from his best manner :— 


**Oh woful love whose first act and 
offspring is self! ‘I,’ and this not a 
present ‘I am,’ but a poor reflection 
thereof. In his better days, J taught 
a nobler dogma—viz., the generalisa- 
tion of the I from the thou in all 
finite minds.” 


To this volume Fichte appended 
a petulant chapter, in which he 
quoted from reviews of his works, 
and said that he held that such 
remarks relieved him from the ne- 
cessity of writing any more. 


‘*How girlish! and because a re- 
viewer or two attacked his weakness, 
therefore he must believe that the 
reading public have released him from 
the task and trouble of writing for 


them. Besides, Fichte’svaunt is down- 
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right outrageous. I, at least, should 
have considered such a review of a 
work of mine complimentary, how- 
ever much I might regret that the 
reviewerhad misconceived its scheme, 
and misrepresented my meaning in 
certain passages.” 


Tennemann’s voluminous ‘ His- 
tory of Philosophy’ was conscien- 
tiously plodded through by Cole- 
ridge, who evinces a huge capacity 
for reading and assimilating all 
manner of mental food. We have 
selected a few of his most interest- 
ing notes for quotation. In the 
first, Schlegel’s influence is visible, 
for he it was who divided the 
world into Platonists and Aristo- 
telians. 


‘*T have at times almost ventured 
to suspect that Plato saw early in 
Aristotle’s mind an unfitness for cer- 
tain more spiritual parts of his system, 
and therefore, in consistence with his. 
principles, withheld them. We must 
not suppose that he made two sweep- 
ing divisions of his hearers, public 
and private, so that all were included 
in the second as one class who were 
not excluded as belonging to the 
first. I doubt not there were beside 
the esoteric oi érze6wrepor, while the 
é6@rarov was perhaps intrusted to 
Speusippus alone. Tennemann was 
in the same grade as Aristotle; but 
from a reverence for Plato, which 
does honour to his moral sense, he 
unjustly charges the Stagyrite with 
misrepresentation, or rather with a 
direct falsification of Plato’s doctrine 
in the very onset, which is incredible. 
He must have understood that Plato 
had meant something higherand other 
than regulative. Of this something he 
could make nothing out to his own 
mind but asort of gods and goddesses. 
This he naturally rejected as mere 
fancy- work, so substitutes the regula- 
tive. How else could his system have 
been received as a diverse system in 
his own times, and controverted as- 
such by the immediate successors of 
Plato? The poor trick attributed to 
Aristotle (that of stealing his master’s 
horse, and then swearing it could 
not be his master’s horse because that 
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was piebald) succeeded, I own, in the 
instance of Locke versus Aristotle, 
and Descartes, and of Horne Tooke 
versus the Dutch etymologists; and 
under a conflux of accidental aidances, 
from factions in Church and State,and 
from a general aversion to speculative 
hilosophy, which cannot be supposed 
in Atticus at the period at which the 
Peripatetic school was founded.” 


‘‘It half provokes one to see the 
sang froid and cucumber self-compla- 
cency with which Tennemann first 
makes out his own ‘original religion 
of Jesus,’ and the ‘all that Jesus 
taught or meant’ (poor man, he little 
thought that a few striking cures in 
the course of his medical practice 
would be exaggerated into miracles, 
or a few unguarded metaphors be 
condensed into mysteries); secondly, 
having thus stripped Christianity of 
all its constituent and peculiar facts 
and doctrines, as coolly, and with the 
same mousing gravity, informs us, 
that ‘das Christenthum als Gottliche 
lehre war zu beschrinkt als das es 
den menschlichen Geist gehdrig aus- 
Siillen und beschiftigen konnte!? &c. 
Oh this quiet prosy way of humming 
aman out of his religion, by bringing 
out the most arbitrary and paradoxi- 
cal assertions as matters too plain and 
too long settled among men of sense to 
need more than to be merely stated, 
and with the air and tone of one into 
whose brain the very thought, that 
any one should think of denying or 
questioning his positions, had never 
once entered, —verily it is exquisite ! ” 


‘Divide mankind into two very 
disproportionate parts, the few who 
have, and who have cultivated, the 
faculty of thinking speculatively—i.e., 
by reduction to principles—and the 
many who, either from original defect 
or deficiencies, or from want of culti- 
vation, do not in this sense think at 
all; and you may then, according to 
my belief, subdivide the former class, 
the illustrious minority, into two 
species, scarcely less disproportionate 
in the comparative number of indi- 
viduals contained in each—viz., the 
born conceptionists, the spiritual chil- 
dren of Aristotle, and the born ideal- 
ists or Ideate, the spiritual children 
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of Plato. The former system is com- 
prehended in the latter, and therefore 
of admitted truth in all it affirms, and 
false, if false by denial only, of the 
distinctive tenets of the latter. The 
Aristotelian, therefore, is completely 
intelligible to the Platonist, while the 
Platonist is mere sound—voa et preter- 
ea nihil—to theAristotelian. The Ide- 
ate are but somniloquent Ideote. 
The difference being innate, all contro- 
versy is hopeless ; and could it be as- 
certained in any particular instance, 
useless. Supposing, however, that the 
Platonist is in the right, he alone 
is the philosopher, and the men of 
thought might be divided into philo- 
sophers and philologists.” 


‘*Montaigne’s Essays are made de- 
lightful by their frank autobiographi- 
cal vein, by his amiable whimsies, his 
love and admiration of Plutarch, and 
bya hundred finenesses that quiver one, 
and a hundred genialities that make 
one warm and comfortable. But of 
Charron, and half-a-score other books 
of the same sort, from H. C. Agrippa’s 
De Vanitate to the last Methodist or 
monkish sermon, vanity of vanities, 
I must declare that they are to me al- 
most as dull as obscenity. I have not 
words to express the chopped straw, 
lack-spittle, dry, chewing feel I ex- 
perience in reading them. At one 
moment I feel a wish to kick the 
author for lying, and lying stupidly; 
at another a painful sense of the ex- 
cessive and yet self-conceitful imbe- 
cility displayed in them,—as if the 
absurdity of supposing little lions and 
young rhinoceroses being born out of 
warm mud at the same moment that 
the same spot of earth swelled up into 
mud-breasts, with warm lion or rhino- 
ceros milk oozing or spurting from 
the tops, were less an absurdity 
because Epicurus said so, or threw 
any doubt it would not otherwise have 
had on Plato’s and Harvey’s ‘Omnia 
ex ovo;’ oras if the elements of geom- 
etry were less certain to any one who 
had demonstrated the propositions, 
because Hobbes, in his utter ignorance 
of mathematics, was coxcomb enough 
to attack them. Add, too, the shallow 
sophistry of hauling together in one 
drag-net authors of all ages,—those 
who wrote in the infancy of a science 
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with those who flourished in its full 
manhood, those who wrote in bar- 
barous ages, and before the main 
discoveries had been made, &c.; and 
lastly, their wilful blindness to the 
fact that the dissenting opinions be- 
come fewer and of less importance as 
the science, whatever it be, is more 
cultivated. a gr., The chemical 
workers in the time of Boerhaave and 
Stahl, compared with the London, 
Edinburgh, Parisian, German, Swed- 
ish, and Italian chemists under 
the Davy and Wollaston epoch, the 
same remark applies in a less degree, 
but yet very strikingly to medicine ; 
and yet from Sextus’s experience to 
Hume, these are men who find especial 
favour, excite most interest, with 
Tennemann, who seems never to have 
enough of them, and respects the 
same trashy generalities and vacuities 
with the sober gout of a lewd Quaker, 
or Jenny ass. O Kant! Kant! thou 
hast much to answer for.” 


‘*The imaginative power—a multi- 
form power which, acting with its per- 
meative, modifying, unifying might on 
the thoughts, images, specificates of 
the poet; the swimming crimson of 
eve on mountain, lake, river, vale, vil- 
lage, and village church, the flashing 
or sleeping moonshine in nature’s 
poesy—and which, exercising the same 
power, in moral intuitions and the 
representations of work or baseness in 
action as the essential constituent of 
what is called a good heart, this power 
cannot be given or taught. It is al- 
ways an indigena of the soil. There- 
fore I ought not to wonder—and yet, 
from the sincere respect and good lik- 
ing I bear to Tennemann I cannot help 
wondering—that he could give even 
the meagre and gritty account that 
he has given of pour Béhmen, with- 
out some sympathy with the strivings 
and ferment of a genius so compressed 
and distorted by strait circumstances 
and the want of all the aids and or- 
gans of speculative thought, as that of 
the visionary, or some admiration of 
the occasional auroras and streaming 
lights in his dark heaven. But no! I 
used the metaphor of a ferment—and 
truly Tennemann, without looking 
deep enough to ascertain of what liq- 
aor, noticed only the scum, the yeasty 
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froth, and tossing on the surface, 
The single conception of the sameness 
of the strangling anguish or bitter 
source in the dark ground of nature, 
with the triumph and stringency of 
the joy in the light and its self-retrac- 
ings as the condition of consciousness, 
after its out-sallyings, is physiologi- 
cally worth a cart-load of Tenne- 
mann’s favourites—the Pyrrhonists 
and Sceptics. As to Béhmen’s ideas 
of the horology or innate time in all 
creatures, or the continued existin 

operation of a miracle by the wo 

in counteracting the influence of the 
longitude and latitude on human 
language, which would otherwise be 
a foreign tongue every half-degree N. 
or §., these were out of sight and 
hearing for our critic. But I can for- 
give all—only not the ‘verstellte De- 
muth,’ this is the bitterness of a proud 
priest sneering at the virtues of a suf- 
ferer for conscience’ sake—this was 
unworthy of you, friend Tennemann!” 


At length even Coleridge’s pa- 
tience, which would appear to have 
been long, comes to an end as the 
works of the many post-Kantean 
philosophers fall into his hands. 
He writes :— 


‘¢ All that staid and sober dignity 
of logical arrangement which Wolf 
had introduced, all that austere beauty 
of method which Kant added, seem to 
have deserted the present German 
philosophers, who are sinking back 
rapidly into miscellany, and super- 
fluent, and arbitrary—in short, into 
the style of oratorical lectures to la- 
dies and grown-up gentlemen who 
have not time for reading. 

‘*This degeneracy is, I grieve to 
say, too apparent in this work on an- 
thropology, and which might more 
fitly have been entitled sketches of 
all manner of things about men, wo- 
men, and children, Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and Dr. Gall of the New Testa- 
ment.” 


‘‘ Self-conceit that christens itself 
selbstandigkeit and vanity—that will 
be an original thinker and head-mas- 
ter, and tries to establish its claim by 
criticism-i.e., picking holes in the coat 
of the philosopher last in fashion, and, 
lastly, the professional auditoren-sucht 
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—these are the factors to which the 
exhausted, effort-shunning, yet excite- 
ment-craving state of men’s minds— 
the vast increase in the number of 
dressed people from shop, factory, and 
country-house, who must know some- 
thing about everything—and the mul- 
tisciolus reviewing spirit of literature 
generally, are the co-efficients. The 
effects—detraction mixty-maxty, stale 
and cold meat on Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day, warmed up in the Saturday 
squab-pie. New terms and new sche- 
mations. Add the pietistic cant of 
the Schleiermacher school, and you 
have the present state of philosophic 
thought of the Germans. 

‘‘ But I feel convinced,” Coleridge 
says at last, ‘‘ that I misconceive Stef- 
fens and Co.; and therefore, accord- 
ing to my own golden rule, not un- 
derstanding their ignorance, I con- 
clude myself ignorant of their under- 
standing.” 

Finally, Hegel’s ‘Logic’ evokes 
from him the following ery :— 

‘‘ A treatise concerning synonyms, 
&c., in any language, if accurate, is 
highly valuable to those who speak 
that language. But philosophy ought 
to be translatable into all languages. 
But here the definitions are not accu- 
rate, even as German! and yet, as 
German idioms they are plausible to 
Germans only.” 


We have omitted, as not suited 
to these pages, a large number of 
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theological notes, that very specially 
illustrate the instability of opinion 
in Coleridge, to which we referred 
in the commencement. Indeed we 
have had to omit much more that 
we should greatly have liked to 
quote, but which the demands of 
space inexorably exclude. We have 
culled almost at random a few 
grains of gold from the treasure- 
heap. Two “ fancyettes,” as Cole- 
ridge names them, written at the 
end of a volume of Fichte, but 
having no connection with its text, 
we must, however, still quote. The 
one was very probably the rough 
sketch for a poem :— 


‘*The two lovers hung over each 
other as fearfully, as lovingly, as the 
half-opened yet opening leaves of the 
moss-rose.” 

‘*Intensity and extensity combin- 
able only by blessed spirits. Hence 
it is that lovers in their fresh state, in- 
capable of fathoming the intensity of 
their feelings, he/p the thought out by 
extension—commute, as it were—and 
thus think the passion as wide in 
time as it is deep in essence—hence, 
Auf ewig dein !” 

With the latter exquisite and 
penetrating remark we take our 
leave of Coleridge, wishing that all 
who deface their books may deface 
them to such good purpose as he. 
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FINANCE WEST OF THE ATLANTIC. 


TueErE are no States on the Euro- 
pean continent, not even excepting 
France, the daily course of whose 
existence claims from an English- 
man closer attention than does that 
of the United States and Canada. 
We speak of the two, momentarily, 
as though their position towards 
England was identical, and we do 
so because the purport of this article 
is rather politico-commercial than 
purely political; and, notwithstand- 
ing the genuine feeling of loyalty 
to the British Crown which exists 
in Canada, it cannot be doubted 
that the rulers of the Dominion 
will shape its financial policy in 
strict accordance with their ideas 
of the country’s requirements, and 
will allow as little place for senti- 
ment in their business transactions 
with the mother country as will any 
body of men who may control the 
Government at Washington. 

There is an obvious reason why 
Englishmen should devote some 
special attention to the progress of 
the great States west of the Atlantic, 
because Canada and the United 
States form the least easily ap- 
ayy factor in the problem of 

ow, if at all, England is to main- 
tain her commercial primacy in the 
struggle with the rest of the world. 
It is true that at present we may 
do a larger trade with some Euro- 
pean nations; but it is compara- 
tively easy to appreciate the con- 
ditions under which we have to 
contend with them. It is possible 
to calculate with some accuracy 
the extent of their territory, re- 
sources, the maximum of the pop- 
ulation each country can sustain, 
and the varying amount of pressure 
the development of each country’s 
industries exercises upon our own 
enterprises. We know pretty well 


the products. of each European 
country, and we know, human! 
speaking, the improbability of any 
startling gifts of nature lying con- 
cealed and unsuspected by us in 
any foreign soil. 

But on the western side of the 
Atlantic matters are widely dif- 
ferent. Happily for themselves, 
neither the United States nor Can- 
ada—except in so far as the latter 
forms a portion of the British em- 
pire—has a foreign policy in the 
common acceptation of the term; 
and they can afford to devote the 
undivided attention of their Govern- 
ments and the shrewd intelligence 
of their people to the sole task of 
commercial aggrandisement. 

It is unnecessary to dilate on 
American ingenuity —it is pro- 
verbial. What is of interest to 
Englishmen is to know what policy 
fifty-five millions of shrewd busi- 
ness men, with a Continent for 
their inheritance, with every con- 
ceivable variety of climate and 
productive of every species of 
wealth — animal, vegetable, and 
mineral—spurred, too, as they are 
to the maximun of exertion in the 
manufacture of toil-saving appli- 
ances by the scarcity and costli- 
ness of labour,—have deliberately 
adopted and are resolutely pursuing. 

Let us jirst deal with the United 
States. Ii 1s useless for an obser- 
ver to seek to disguise from him- 
self the fact that the doctrine of 
Free-Trade is no longer even what 
is called a “live issue” in the slang 
of American politics. As late as 
ten years ago, when the writer of 
this article was first in the United 
States, the Free-Traders, though in 
a hopeless minority, still existed as 
a party; but the hard times from 
1873 to 1878 killed them. Their 
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best chance of success lay in excit- 
ing the jealousy of the operative 
. against the capitalist. So long as 
it was possible to hold out to the 
workingman the spectacle of an 
employer manipulating the coun- 
try’s tariff in a fashion to secure 
for himself bloated gains derived 
from the taxation of his employés’ 
necessaries of life, so long was it 
possible to hope for a revolt of 
Labour v. Capital. And the Free- 
Traders were aided by the fact 
that, until lately, they could rely 
upon considerable support from 
the Southern and Western States, 
which were formerly almost ex- 
clusively producers but not manu- 
facturers. 

The Free- Trade party has lost 
both its political and real advantages 
—the latter, at all events, perma- 
nently. During the hard times 
succeeding 1873, the manufacturing 
depression affected the operative as 
well as the capitalist. The me- 
chanic went for a long time short 
of work and short of bread. With 
the revival of trade came a rise in 
wages; and the manufacturer did 
not omit: to point out to the em- 
ployés that the restoration of. his 
business and wages-paying capacity 
was due to the national protective 
tariff. Further, the manufacturing 
interests insure the maintenance of 
a tariff favourable to themselves by 
the simple process of admitting a 
new interest within the charmed 
pale of Protection whenever the cry 
for tariff reform reaches a height 
menacing to their monopolies or 
vested interests. 

What probability or chance is 
there, then, of such a Free-Trade 
movement as convulsed England a 
generation ago? In America the 
working-man has just passed from 
a cycle of bad into a season of good 
years—t.e., good wages, good and 
cheap food, lodging, and education 
—due, he is told, to a protective 
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policy. Prominent Democrats and 
Free-Traders admit that one of the 
main causes of General Garfield’s 
victory over General Hancock at 
the last Presidential election was 
the adoption of a plank savouring 
of Free-Trade in the latter’s political 
platform; and the significance of 
the fact that the phrase “ Tariff Re- 
form” is taking the place of “ Free- 
Trade” in Democratic electioneer- 
ing speeches must not be overlooked. 

But the cause of Free-Trade in 
the United States has another in- 
creasingly formidable obstacle to 
contend with. Up to a recent date 
the Southern and Western States 
might be counted on to furnish at 
least a large contingent of Free- 
Traders. Dependent as they were 
on the produce of their raw mate- 
rials of cotton and cereals, and 
devoid of manufacturing power, it 
was to them the Free-Trader in 
England and America looked to put 
pressure on the East to secure the 
free admission of clothes for their 
backs or implements for their agri- 
cultural purposes. Even in the 
best of times, however (speaking 
from a Free-Trade point of view), 
there was a kind of commercial 
Chauvinism (not wholly ungraceful 
in a great nation) which led South- 
erners and Western men to be will- 
ing to make some sacrifice for the 
sake of rendering their country 
commercially independent of the 
Old World, whilst nowadays that 
sentiment is no longer needed to 
impress them with a belief in the 
merits of Protection. The ex- 
Free-Traders are now “plus royal- 
istes que le roi.” At this moment 
the Southerners are working tooth 
and nail to insure the success of 
a manufacturing exhibition to be 
held at Atlanta, Georgia. In Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
other Southern States, manufactures 
are ~being started almost daily; 
whilst in Chicago and the great 
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cities of the west, many branches 
of manufactures may be considered 
as fairly established. Every manu- 
facturing house that establishes 
itself becomes an active propagator 
of Protectionist ideas; and there 
are no symptoms of corresponding 
accessions of force to the Free-Trade 
camp. One would naturally sup- 
pose that the mainstay of the 
last-named party would be found 
amongst the farmers in the Western 
States of the Union, who are un- 
doubtedly injuriously affected by 
some of the provisions of the Ameri- 
can tariff. For instance, the duty 
of twenty-eight dollars a-ton im- 
posed on steel rails imported into 
the United States, constrains rail- 
way companies to recoup them- 
selves the extra cost of the rails 
by an increase in their freight-rates 
for wheat and Western products ; 
and the farmers of that region may 
be held to be most unfairly taxed 
for the benefit of the manufacturers 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio. Yet 
there is little sign of discontent 
in the West. The cardinal feature 
of American commercial policy is 
the control, and, as far as possible, 
the monopoly, of the home market. 
To secure and retain that market is 
their fixed idea, and their position 
in foreign markets is to them a 
matter of comparative indifference. 
To such a length have they carried 
this notion of self-defence, that 
there is actually a heavy import 
duty imposed on wheat coming 
into the United States from abroad 
—though, of course, as a matter 
of fact, not a dollar of revenue 
is derived from this source. The 
operation of this particular item 
of the American tariff is a strik- 
ing commentary on the asser- 
tions of some of our Free-Trade 
doctrinaires, that the imposition of 
a duty on an article increases, by 
so much, the cost thereof. If the 
home market produces, as in the 
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case of American grain, a supply 
equal to, or in excess of, the demand, 
the Free-Trader’s argument is worth- . 
less. Wheat would not be a cent 
cheaper in the United States were 
the duty removed, because local 
competition and local produce ren- 
der this and other items of their 
tariff dead letters so far as revenue 
purposes are concerned. 

The Western farmer, then, is 
fairly content with the knowledge 
that the control of the home mar- 
ket for agricultural produce is as- 
sured to him. His crops are pur- 
chased by the great wheat-buyers 
of Chicago and other north-western 
cities, at an average price, be it re- 
membered, frequently higher than 
that obtainable at Liverpool. When 
Englishmen complain of American 
farming competition, many of them 
are unaware of the fact that of the 
total amount of wheat produced in 
the United States, by far the largest 
proportion is consumed in the East- 
ern States, and that the wheat ex- 
port business to England is only a 
matter of second-rate consequence 
to the farmer here. This circum- 
stance, no doubt, aids him to bear . 
with equanimity the threats of 
some English Fair-Traders to im- 
pose a duty on wheat. The view 
of such a proceeding ‘commonly 
taken by Americans is, that it 
would, by raising the price of food 
and labour in England, draw Eng- 
lishmen to this side of the Atlantic, 
and thereby ultimately materially 
benefit, rather than injure, the 
United States. 

That there will be modifications in 
the United States tariff before long 
is pretty certain. For instance, the 
duty on steel rails, to which refer- 
ence has been made above, will be 
reduced as soon as, but not until, 
the power of the American mant- 
facturer to supply rails enough to 
meet the average yearly demand 
has been firmly established. The 
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resent time is exceptional, and the 

demand for iron and steel for rail- 
way-work unparalleled. Even with 
the present prohibitive tariff, Eng- 
lish steel and iron can hardly be 
kept out; and until the producing 
power of native manufacturers has 
overtaken the demand of the people, 
the latter, faithful to their motto, 
“ America for the Americans,” are 
content to foster growing manu- 
factures to the fullest extent. No 
reduction on rails is probable till 
this commercial Monroe doctrine is 
thoroughly asserted. The American 
tariff is not solely a revenue tariff 
—it does not claim to be a mere 
revenue tariff; it is avowedly a 
protective tariff, deliberately adopt- 
ed to make the United States in- 
dependent of the Old World in 
every essential of existence. The 
immense surpluses which the Sec- 
retary to the Treasury annually 
disposes of are, so to speak, inci- 
dents of the financial policy of the 
country, and they will be applied 
hereafter to the reduction of internal 
taxation rather than to the lowering 
of the duties on goods entering 
United States ports from abroad. 
There is an ample margin for such 
reductions, as some $75,000,000 of 
national revenue are collected from 
a very few articles subject to in- 
ternal taxation. * 

It is not our purpose to criticise 
American financial policy favourably 
or unfavourably. We make no pre- 
tension to be an authority on such a 
subject, but we think it may be of 
use and interest to our fellow-coun- 
trymen to know the actual position 
of facts here. There is, however, 
one single misconception prevalent 
in England to which attention 
should be directed. Mr. Gladstone 
tells us we must be chary of entering 
upon a war of tariffs with the United 
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States—that if England taxes Amer- 
ican imports they will retaliate, &. 
No trace of any such idea is appa- 
rent in the speeches of men of all 
shades of opinion, from every part 
of America. They have all said 
substantially the same thing: “ Our 
tariff is deliberately framed to keep 
out or so handicap your goods that 
your manufacturers shall not be 
able to undersell our own; the 
tariff effects that object; if you 
choose to follow our example and 
protect your home market we can- 
not reasonably object.” 

The policy of protection seems 
scarcely less firmly established in 
the Dominion of Canada. The late 
Administration were under the dis- 
advantage of holding office during 
the cycle of bad years commencing 
in 1873, when Canada—a country 
infinitely poorer than her great 
neighbour—was reduced to a de- 
plorable condition financially. Sir 
John A. Macdonald was shrewd 
enough to see and profit by the first 
symptoms of an improvement in the 
condition of the Dominion which 
the revival of trade in the United 
States was bound to bring about, 
and he came forward in 1878 as 
the champion of a so-called na- 
tional policy, the basis of which 
was Protection for native manu- 
factures. The impoverished manu- 
facturer and unemployed operative 
flocked to his standard, and the 
Free-Trade party were signally de- 
feated at the polls. Since Sir 
John’s accession to power, Canada 
has been blessed with a series of 
good harvests, business is active, 
and there are no apparent signs 
of discontent with the Ministerial 
policy. 

The resources of Canada are so 
undeveloped, as compared with 
those of her great neighbour, that 





* President Arthur’s message to Congress, published since this article was 
Written, may be cited as a proof of the accuracy of the statement. 
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there is probably more discontent 
with some articles of her tariff, and 
the weight of taxation falls more 
heavily on the comparatively poor 
Canadian than on the wealthy 
American; but Ministerialists con- 
tend, and apparently the majority 
of Canadians believe, that a great 
influx of emigrants into Canada 
may now be expected ; that increased 
population means increased wealth 
and increased ability to bear taxa- 
tion; and that a system of taxation 
similar to that under which the 
United States have attained such 
vast wealth, will produce the same 
result in the Dominion. It is of 
course possible that an overthrow 
may await Sir John Macdonald in 
1883, as unexpected as that sus- 
tained by his predecessor in 1878, 
or Lord Beaconsfield in 1880; but 
even should this be so, there is no 
reason to suppose that the advent 
of Messrs. Blake and Mackenzie to 
power would have any other effect 
than a rearrangement of the Cana- 
dian tariff, from which the people 
of the United States would be as 
likely to profit as Great Britain. 

The time, indeed, may not be far 
distant when the strongest politi- 
cal card the Canadian Opposition 
may have to play against the na- 
tional policy will be commercial 
union with the United States. 
Loyalty to England, and a dread 
lest commercial should merge into 
political union, have rendered this 
policy unpopular; but a further 
bad term of years, or a failure to 
settle Canada’s north-western terri- 
tories, might bring this Zollverein 
question into prominence. 

Any reference to Canada would 
at the present moment be incom- 
plete without some allusion to the 
second great work of Sir John Mac- 
donald’s Administration — name- 
ly, the opening up of the north- 
west by means of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Up to 1870 the 
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country was a terra incognita ruled 
over by the Hudson Bay Company, 
who, with the view of protecting 
the fur trade, studiously concealed 
its vast agricultural resources. But 
as soon as their territory was ceded 
to the Dominion, its wonderful 
fertility became apparent, and Lib- 
eral and Conservative Governments 
alike in Canada became alive to the 
fact that the carrying out of the 
bargain with British Columbia for 
a trans-continental railway might 
involve most substantial benefits to 
the whole country. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
causes which led to the failures of 
Sir John A. Macdonald and M- 
Mackenzie respectively to construct 
the railway. The task became clearly 
one which could best be dealt with 
non - politically, and by a private 
company ; and in the spring of 1881 
such a company was formed, and 
a charter granted to them for the 
construction of the line. The com- 
pany have vindicated the policy of 
the Government by the energy 
with which they have pushed their 
line. Although so recently incor- 
porated, they have 800 miles of 
road in operation, and expect to 
reach the foot of the Rocky Moun- 
tains by the autumn of 1882. But 
what is of more importance is, that 
they are loyally co-operating with 
the Canadian Government in peo- 
pling the north-west—not only by 
affording railway facilities to settlers 
by the prompt building of the road, 
but by disposing of their land-grant 
of 25,000,000 acres of good land at 
the price of ten shillings an acre, 
with a rebate of one-half for culti- 
vation. When we remember that 
this is land requiring no clearing, 
and stated to average from twenty- 
five to thirty-five bushels of wheat 
per acre, the importance to English 
agriculture of this step of the Can- 
adian Government and the great 
railway company, becomes apparent, 
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As a matter of fact, the Canadian 
Pacific Company have applications 
for 360,000 acres of land from indi- 
vidual settlers this year: their land 
agent estimates the demand for 
1882 from the same sources at 
500,000 acres, and the applications 
from colonisation companies amount 
tosome millions of acres. Assum- 
ing the sale and settlement of Gov- 
ernment lands to proceed part passu 
with those of the railway company, 
the amount of wheat, which within 
the next few years will be added to 
the markets of the world, seems 
almost incredible. 

It is difficult as yet to judge 
of the effect on Canada’s financial 
policy of the development of these 
agricultural resources. The home 


market in the Dominion will hardly 
be able to absorb the wheat, and the 
United States tariff excludes them 
from competition with Illinois pro- 


duce. If the Manitoba farmers are 
content to await the general growth 
of the Dominion, there are no cli- 
matic reasons why Canada should 
not become a great manufacturing 
country supporting a large popula- 
tion. But, on the other hand, if 
settlers cannot dispose of their wheat 
north of the United States boundary- 
line, or in England, the growth of 
the north-west may be a powerful 
lever to work with towards an 
American Zollverein. 

We think we have said enough 
to show that there is no foundation 
whatever for the sanguine expecta- 
tions Liberal statesmen sometimes 
’ profess to entertain that America 
will see the error of her financial 
ways, and will one day open her 
ports freely to British produce. It 
is true, in one sense, that America is 
the greatest Free-Trade country in 
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the world; but this arises from the 
fact that it is not a country, hut 
a continent. Within its gigantic 
limits entire Free-Trade exists, and 
the development of its internal trade 
is a work of such immensity as to 
divert its commercial men’s minds 
from foreign trade. That, and not 
its tariff, is the reason for the small 
show it makes in neutral markets 
side by side with England. 

It is the comparatively small 
profit to be made out of shipbuild- 
ing that deters Americans from 
competing with England at present. 
They know we have the carrying 
trade of the world, and facilities 
for defending our hold thereon. 
The profits to be derived by an 
attack on our monopoly would be 
but small, as they would be ex- 
posed to our severe competition ; 
and they find they can employ their 
capital more profitably elsewhere. 
The steady but comparatively small 
profits derivable from the carrying 
trade are not of a nature to tempt 
the speculative American people, so 
long as vast sums can be earned by 
the employment of their capital on 
the more brilliant, if more hazard- 
ous, enterprises of mining, railway 
building, or manufacturing. And 
the broad fact remains that they 
are satisfied as they are. Their 
economic position differs widely 
from ours; and from their geo- 
graphical position they can do many 
things which, however lawful, may 
not be expedient for ourselves, 
But, should our present or any 
future Government decide to re- 
arrange any portion of our existing 
financial regulations, it may be well 
for them to know exactly the line 
of action that is being steadily car- 
ried out west of the Atlantic. 
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Wuen Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues last dismissed Parliament, 
it may have been that they in- 
dulged in dreams of the triumphant 
feelings with which they would 
next be able to face the Houses. 
What delight to announce in a few 
well-turned paragraphs in the Royal 
speech the glorious results of the 
message of peace and justice and 
benevolence which the whole of 
the previous session had been spent 
in drawing up for Ireland! How 
Tory sneers and Whig misgivings 
would alike be dissipated by the 
report of a happy, contented coun- 
try; of a peasantry that had beaten 
its Birmingham blunderbusses into 
reaping-hooks; of cultivators set- 
tling quietly down with grateful 
hearts to the cultivation of the 
acres that had once been their 
landlords’; of Fenianism banished 
beyond the Atlantic, and of Home 
Rule abandoned as a despicable 
profession for those needy members 
of Parliament who have no better 
means of subsistence; and of mur- 
der, cattle-maiming, fire - raising, 
and intimidation, as crimes no 
longer known in Ireland! As the 
prelude to such a declaration, a 
flourish of Liberal trumpets would 
have been pardoned as natural; 
and the majorities who returned a 
Gladstone Government at the last 
general election would then have 
been proud of the justification thus 
afforded to their choice. 

It must be in a very different 
fashion that Mr. Gladstone ap- 
proaches Parliament to tell how 
completely his policy has miscar- 
ried, and his anticipations have 
been belied. He has the most 
direct and humiliating failure of 
any English statesman of modern 


times to make confession of. He 
has to admit that every hope which 
he himself built upon his Land 
Bill has been disappointed, while 
the worst prognostications of his 
opponents have been in every re- 
spect realised. He is reduced to 
the dilemma of having to acknow- 
ledge that he has either misunder- 
stood the condition of Ireland, or 
did not adopt those means that 
were most calculated to counteract 
the anarchy now harassing that 
country. This much is certain, 
that Ireland itself exhibits no im- 
provement upon its condition at 
the close of 1880; that crime is 
if possible more frequent and atro- 
cious, and that the spirit of resist- 
ance to government and law is more 
bitter and determined than it was 
twelve months ago. Making every 
allowance for the hostile tempera- 
ment of the Irish people, which is 
now so plainly and painfully mani- 
fest, we can come to no other con- 
clusion than that Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish policy is a miserable failure; 
and no sophistry will succeed in 
convincing the country of the con- 
trary. 

But it is not merely the Premier 
himself who is compromised by the 
present condition of Ireland; he 
has inextricably involved his col- 
leagues and his party in his own 
humiliation. They supported him . 
for the most part by blind, unques- 
tioning votes, taking the Land Bill 
at his own estimate, and acquies- 
cing in the promises he held out 
that in its provisions were to be 
found the means of working out 
the regeneration of Ireland. The 
Liberal members now find that, 
with regard to Ireland, they have 
been made the dupes of their leader, 
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while they feel a keen sense of the 
responsibility for the present state 
of the country resting on their own 
shoulders. Of all the sections of Mr. 
Gladstone’s followers, the Bright- 
Chamberlain Radicals are perhaps 
the only party that can look upon 
the situation with complacency. 
They supported the Irish Land 
Bill in order that they might aid 
in dealing a blow at landed pro- 
perty; and they alone on the Min- 
isterial side of the House have the 
satisfaction of thinking that it has 
answered their expectations. In 
fact, they may use the phrase of the 
Covenanting clergyman, who, when 
he saw Montrose’s cavaliers brought 
to the scaffold, observed, “ The wark 
gangs bonnily on.” But what shall 


we say of the Whigs who have al- 
lowed themselves to be deluded 
into plundering the loyal part of 
the Irish population, to stay the 
unappeasable “earth hunger” of 


rebels to the constitution and ene- 
mies to the law? Can they still pro- 
fess to believe that a policy of con- 
ciliation may avail with a race who 
have stubbornly set their hearts 
against being reconciled? Or will 
they much longer consent to identify 
themselves with an Administration 
that attains no higher aim than the 
dissemination of social and political 
anarchy? The Whig character has 
already suffered sufficiently from 
the Radical alliance, and we have 
now reached the point where it 
must either assert itself, or for ever 
be merged in a power which owes 
all its political force to the liber- 
ality of the Whigs themselves. 

We shall doubtless be told’ that 
it is premature to judge the results 
of the Land Act until its provisions 
have been carried out, and that 
the present distracted state of Ire- 
land is simply the dregs of the agi- 
tation raised by the now suppressed 
Land League, which have not yet 
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had time to exhaust themselves. 
A brief glance at the condition of 
Ireland will suffice to dispose of 
both these arguments. In the first 
place, whatever healing merits the 
Land Act may possess in itself, it 
has been distinctly repudiated by a 
majority-of the Irish people. “No 
rent! no landlords!” is a cry heard 
even louder than it was echoed dur- 
ing the winter of 1880-81. The 
demand is a perfectly intelligible 
one; but no British Parliament 
can grant it, and no Minister of 
the Crown ought to palter with it, 
The fact is plainly apparent, that 
the Irish tenancy grievances were 
but the expression of a hostility to 
landed property as an institution, 
and to landlords as a class, probably 
because they were the most direct 
representatives of British power 
with which the masses came in 
contact. This Mr. Gladstone knew 
quite well before he framed his 
Land Bill; or if he did not know 
it, it says little for the perspicuity 
of his statesmanship. The prob- 
lem that was before him this time 
twelve months ago was to restore 
the authority of the Crown in Ire- 
land, which the Land League had 
succeeded in superseding, solely 
because his Government had refused 
to renew the Peace Preservation 
Acts, under which its predecessors 
had maintained order in Ireland. 
He had his usual choice of “ three 
courses.” He might have declared, 
with perfect justice, that the country 
was in too disturbed a condition for 
judicious legislation; that order must 
first be restored, with a firm hand if 
necessary ; and that when this had 
been done, the grievances of the 
country would be inquired into and 
redressed. He might also have per- 
severed in an unmixed policy of 
conciliation ; and he had the middle 
choice of uniting both conciliation 
and repression,—the easiest course 
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for a Minister, but the one least 
likely to succeed with the people. 
Ile tolerated the Land League so 
long as its agitation was serviceable 
to his agrarian scheme; he gave 
free scope to its machinery of in- 
timidation and violence, so long as 
it served to point an argument in 
favour of the measure which he 
was promoting; but as soon as its 
obstruction was opposed to the 
working of his Act, he proscribed 
the body with which his policy had 
hitherto mainly gone hand in hand. 
It is no wonder, then, that a course 
of such blundering should make the 
present Government detested, even 
by a people less resentful and jeal- 
ous than the Irish. The popular 
mind has not the same delicate dis- 
crimination in degrees of morality 
that characterises the Premier’s in- 
tellect; and we can easily under- 
stand that the Irish masses, having 
witnessed the Government plunder 
the landlords of a substantial portion 
of their property, see no reason why 
it should not have robbed them of 
all. No Government that seeks 
to gratify one section of the com- 
munity by the spoliation of others, 
ean hope to satisfy the former with 
any portion short of the whole 
plunder. 

There can be no question, in 
spite of their lofty declarations to 
the contrary, that the Liberals now 
heartily regret having interfered 
with the Irish land at a time when 
the country was so unfitted for the 
reception of a sweeping reform. 
To the Irish, the Land Act seemed 
to be an admission of the justice of 
their rebellious position; but they 
were not prepared to accept it as a 
settlement in full of their claims. 
To the British electors, the Act ap- 
escape as an attempt to bribe the 

rish to preserve some semblance 


of order during the few years that 
the Liberal Ministry might remain 
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in power, leaving them to agitate 
their other claims when a Conser- 
vative Government returned to 
office. Both sides were agreed that 
some concessions were due to the 
Irish tenants, but they differed with 
regard to the manner in which 
these should be made. If any side 
was prepared to extend a judicious 
recognition to the disabilities under 
which Irish agriculturists were 
labouring, that side was the Con- 
servative party; for, while the 
Duke of Richmond’s Commission 
was reporting in favour of protect- 
ing the yearly tenant against an 
arbitrary increase of rent, conse- 
quent on the increased value that 
had been given to his holding by 
the expenditure of his own capital 
and labour, Mr. Gladstone was, in 
his Mid-Lothian speeches, vaunting 
the superior benefits which the 
Irish agriculturists enjoyed under 
the Land Act of 1870, and seem- 
ingly thinking of anything but of 
superseding that boasted effort of 
statesmanship. And yet, in the 
course of a few short months, the 
Premier was precipitately throwing 
overboard the act for which he had 
taken so much credit, and making 
a novel experiment in the resettle- 
ment of the Irish land on new and 
revolutionary principles. Only one 
result could follow the introduc- 
tion of a Radical Land Act into the 
middle of a population half rebel- 
lious and thoroughly lawless, and 
that result is before us. It was not 
justice to Ireland for which the 
Land League was agitating ; it was 
for injustice to a considerable por- 
tion of the community, for punish- 
ment to the landed classes. Mr. 
Gladstone willingly offered himself 
as the instrument of the popular 
vengeance, and the Irish landlords 
were condemned and executed with- 
out a hearing—for anything like a 
fair and impartial inquiry was im- 
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possible in the distracted condi- 
tion of Ireland. But Mr. Gladstone 
legislated in haste, and left the 
country to repent at leisure. 

If any doubt could have been 
felt at the time when the Land 
Bill was .passing through Parlia- 
ment that it was a one-sided mea- 
sure, conceived exclusively in the 
interests of one section of the com- 
munity, that doubt must have been 
already dispelled by the working of 
the Land Court during the short 
time it has been in existence. Its 
proceedings have been characterised 
by a general and indiscriminate re- 
duction of rents. Even in cases 
where the rents had not been raised 
for a long series of years, or where 
they were admittedly below the fair 
market rental of the district, the 
opportunity has been seized to cut 
them down to a lower standard. 
From the Land Court down to 
its sub-commissioners, every official 
connected with the body seems 
imbued with the feeling that his 
mission is, not to effect a fair ac- 
commodation between landlord and 
tenant, and to establish an arrange- 
ment mutually equitable, but to 
gratify the agriculturist even in 
his most unreasonable demands, 
The work is carried on in a hurry- 
scurry, precipitous fashion, that for- 
bids the supposition of a careful 
inquiry being made. Some of the 
instances which have been quoted 
in the newspapers afford ample 
evidence of the reckless way in 
which the Court’s valuations are 
carried on. In one case a farm of 
500 acres in the Golden Vale, with 
a rental of £800, which it had 
taken the landlord’s valuator a day 
and a half to effect a hurried survey 
of, was inspected by the sub-com- 
missioners in two hours and a half. 
Of course, when a body has fore- 
gone conclusions to act upon, mate- 
rial facts are of little consequence. 
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But even though the Land Court 
was prepared to act upon principles 
of the strictest justice, it is mani- 
festly impossible that its proceedings 
could be conducted with impartial- 
ity in the present disturbed con- 
dition of the country. The Land 
Court is exposed to the full brunt 
of the violence and intimidation 
that are at large in Ireland. Wit- 
nesses go before it at the peril 
of their lives, to offer any evidence 
that may tend to the favour of 
the landlord’s interests; the mass 
of the testimony adduced is of a 
very suspicious character, and the 
oaths by which it is backed up 
are of a kind with which the Irish 
courts of justice are only too familiar. 
The cry of the Government is, Let 
the Land Act have a fair trial before 
pronouncing judgment either upon 
its present working or its ultimate 
results. The answer to this is, that 
the Land Bill cannot have a fair 
trial in the present condition of 
Ireland. If the Government really 
had the faith which it professes in 
the efficacy of its own remedy, it 
would secure a fair trial for the 
Land Act by suspending its opera- 
tions until the country was reduced 
to order. It is manifestly impos- 
sible, in the present state of Ire- 
land, to effect a settlement of the 
land upon any conditions that ap- 
proach to equity. But if Mr. Glad- 
stone’s intention is that the Court 
shall push the Act to its utmost 
extremity against the interests of 
the landlords, the present cir- 
cumstances of Ireland are admir- 
ably adapted for facilitating his 
aims; and the commissioners and 
sub-commissioners are provided 
with excellent excuses for giving 
effect to his policy in the fullest 
possible degree. While the well- 
founded claims of peaceable tenants 
will receive curt consideration, the 
demands of the disaffected, backed 
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by the secret power of the Land 
League, and attested by unscrupu- 
lous witnesses, who alone have im- 
munity in giving their testimony, 
will be amply conceded. The com- 
plaint is made that the “no rent” 
manifesto is counteracting the advan- 
tages which the Land Court offers 
to agriculturists. The remedy at 
once suggests itself,—Suspend the 
operations of the Land Court un- 
til the “no rent” agitation be fairly 
os under. The withdrawal of the 
oon will at once enlist on the side 
of the law all those who honestly 
wish to take advantage of the Land 
Act, in order that the Court may 
be enabled to resume operations; 
while the turbulent portion of the 
community will be deprived of the 
pretext that the working of the 
Act at present affords for sustain- 
ing the agitation. The brief ex- 
perience which we have had since 
the Court commenced to work, is 
sufficient to show that no satisfac- 
tory resettlement of the Irish land 
can be effected hand-in-hand with 
the measures of repression which 
are necessary for re-establishing the 
authority of the law; and if the 
present course is persevered in, it 
can only lead to a ruinous depre- 
ciation of property in Ireland, to 
wholesale spoliation of the already 
injured landed classes, and to a 
greater and more dangerous dis- 
organisation of society than any we 
have yet had to deal with. The 
Liberals are murmuring that Ire- 
land has not proved itself grate- 
ful for the benefits which Parlia- 
ment last session bestowed upon it. 
Let the country prove itself worthy 
of the Land Act before it is allowed 
to participate in its advantages. 
We do not say rescind the Act, al- 
thongh the great mass of the Irish 
people have pronounced against it; 
ut we say, let the Act have a fair 


trial by being carried out only in the 
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midst of an orderly and law-abidin 
population. It is directly in the 
interests of the Liberal Govern- 
ment themselves that the resettle- 
ment of the Irish land should 
be postponed until the spirit of 
sedition and turbulence which is 
now thwarting its provisions shall 
have been effectually bridled. The 
fair trial of the new law for which 
the Ministry clamours so loudly 
can never take place while Ireland 
is as it is; and all the Govern- 
ment’s own arguments point to 
the necessity of postponing the 
operations of the Land Court un- 
til the repressive measures that are 
unfortunately necessary shall have 
wrought the desired effect. 

We can conceive of nothing more 
damaging to the character of the 
Ministry than the fact that private 
citizens have been compelled to 
form themselves into an Irish Pro- 
perty Defence Association. Surely 
the protection of property is, next 
to that of the lives of the citizens, 
the first duty of every Government; 
and a Ministry that admits itself 
unable for the task, admits, by the 
same confession, its unfitness to re- 
main in office. Yet Mr. Gladstone 
not only recognises the existence of 
the Irish Property Defence Associa- 
tion, but takes it in rather a left- 
handed way under his patronage, 
But against what is Irish property 
to be defended? Why, surely, 
against the very forces that Mr. 
Gladstone had set in operation on 
the Irish land. The fundamental 
principle of the Association is “to 
uphold the rights of property against 
organised combination to defraud, 
and to sustain freedom of contract 
and liberty of action.” The Land 
Act, we know, was directly aimed 
against “freedom of contract” and 
“liberty of action” in regard to 
agreements between landlord and ten- 
ant. Accordingly, this body which 
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Mr. Gladstone recognises in a half- 
hearted sort of way, must have been 
called into existence by the necessity 
of counteracting the effects of his 
own policy. One of the first persons 
to apply to the Association for assist- 
ance was a member of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government—an illustration 
of the wide diversity that exists 
between theory and practice in the 
present Administration. The grow- 
ing sympathy which the Association 
meets with in the city of London 
and other parts of Great Britain, 
indicates the feeling which is rapidly 
springing up amongst us on the 
Irish Jand question. The senti- 
mental views which some little time 
ago prevailed with regard to the 
Irish peasantry, and under favour 
of which Mr. Gladstone was able to 
carry his Land Bill, have now been 
completely dispelled, and popular 
sympathy has been transferred to 
the landed and law-abiding classes. 
The country is rapidly realising the 
fact that a Government which leaves 
to private individuals the protection 
of property, cannot be very well 
suited to its position. And the 
fate of property in Ireland to- 
day may be similar in Great Britain 
at no distant date under a Govern- 
ment so loosely directed as the pres- 
ent Ministry ; for Mr. Gladstone has 
succeeded in creating an “earth 
hunger” in England and Scotland, 
as we warned him he would do, 
without being able to appease it in 
Ireland. 

The latest Ministerial utterances 
on the state of Irish property are 
those of Lord Hartington, who has 
been visiting his constituents in 
North-east Lancashire. We do 
not know that we need look for 
much official information in the 
Indian Secretary’s remarks, for at 
the present time any Birmingham 
bottle-holder of Mr. Chamber- 
lain can probably exercise more 
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influence upon the views of the 
Executive than the titular leader 
of the old Whigs is possessed of. 
We turn ‘chiefly to Lord Harting- 
ton’s speeches to learn what the 
Government intends to say for 
itself. No one will blame Lord 
Hartington for the Ministerial 
policy in Ireland, or indeed for 
anything else except the pitiable 
weakness which has enrolled him 
among his present associates; and 
probably he is conscious that the 
defence of the Irish policy does 
not properly devolve upon him, 
for he has little to say beyond 
the assertion that the initiative 
in the defence of the rights of 
property properly devolves upon 
the owners and not on the Govern- 
ment. But the Government has 
thrown not only the initiative, but 
the whole burden of the defence, on 
the Irish landlords. Lord Hart- 
ington also tells us that the Gov- 
ernment “are prepared, and they 
will continue to use all the powers 
which they possess either under the 
ordinary or extraordinary law, for 
continuing this conflict in which 
they are engaged against the great 
evil of disorder!” And this is 
uttered at a time when a daily in- 
creasing tale of murder and acts of 
violence attests the inadequacy of 
the means with which the Govern- 
ment is carrying on the conflict! 
If the Ministry has no stronger 
defence to put forward when Par- 
liament assembles than that indi- 
cated by Lord Hartington, the 
feelings of the members who are 
expected to support it with their 
votes are not to be envied. But 
even Lord Hartington, from the 
depths of his despondency, cannot 
refrain from dropping broad hints of 
the chance of a dissolution being 
nearer than is generally supposed, 
thus betraying doubts whether the 
Irish policy is to be supported by 
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the full strength of a united 
Cabinet throughout the impending 
discussions. 

A yet more painful commentary 
on the Irish policy of the Govern- 
ment is supplied by the necessity 
which has called into existence a 
fund for the relief of Irish ladies in 
distress through non-payment of 
rent. “The heartrending condition 
of the unfortunate ladies, some of 
whom have had to resort to the work- 
house, seems to demand national 
interest in their behalf.” In our 
opinion it demands something more. 
It calls for a retribution upon the 
heads of the Government by whose 
policy they have been reduced to 
such dire straits. We do not hesitate 
to charge the sufferings of these hap- 
less women to the party tactics prac- 
tised by Mr. Gladstone, in refusing 
to renew the Coercion Acts at a 
time when these would have suf- 
ficed to check the machinations of 
the Land League. Thus, while very 
substantial benefits are conferred 
upon classes whose deserts at the 
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best are very doubtful, estimable 
persons are reduced to unmerited 
poverty and distress.* 

There is one consideration, how- 
ever, connected with the move- 
ment for the relief of the Irish 
ladies, which will not, we trust, 
stand in the way of well-merited 
charity. As the distress of the 
landed classes lies directly at the 
door of the Government, it seems 
only just that efforts should be 
made to bring home to Minis- 
ters their immediate responsibility. 
The spirited letter which was 
published some little time back 
by the Duchess of Marlborough, 
must commend itself generally to 
the good sense of the country, 
coming as it did from a lady to 
whose benevolence and activity the 
Irish masses were mainly indebted 
two years ago for immunity from 
the horrors of famine. 


‘*T fail,” says the Duchess, ‘‘ to see 
how temporary assistance can be of 
any use in arresting the present evil, | 
or how private benevolence, though it 





* Here are two pictures side by side 
which do not require comment :— 

** A lady, unmarried, aged 78, ili ana 
infirm, out of an annual income of £120, 
has received £42 during this year. She 
says: ‘ Very lately my tenants wrote to 
me refusing to pay anything. Iam the 
last member of my family, advanced in 
years, and physically unable to help my- 
self. I am in debt for my lodging, and, 
in addition, have to meet doctor’s ex- 
penses.’ 

**A lady, entitled toa jointure of £300 
a-year, has received nothing on account 
thereof during the last two years, owing 
to the strike againstrent. Herchildren, 
living with her, who are entitled to 
charges on the estate, have received no 
interest for three years. She has been 
totally without means all this time, and 
has been obliged to part with valuables, 
plate, and other property, to enable her 
to subsist.”"—Maria La Touche in the 
* Times.’ 


of the fruits of Mr. Gladstone’s policy, 


** Test cases are no test at all. Two 
cases are specially referred to by your 
correspondents,—M ‘Atavey’s in Mona- 
ghan, and Enright’s in Limerick. It 
seems doubtful whether these cases 
should have been entertained by the 
Court. In the first, the tenant left his 
wife to scratch his farm, and went to a 
situation elsewhere. The second was 
not a farm, but a plot of less than four 
acres, held as a convenience not essen- 
tial to his business by a substantial man 
living at a distance. 

‘The so-called test case of M‘Atavey 
(who has become as famous as the needy 
knife-grinder) shows how the Act may 
work. A reduction has been made by 
the Court because the land will not yield 
the rent; forthwith a new tenant is 
ready to give what is practically 
double rent for this worthless holding, 
the difference being pocketed by the 
outgoing tenant if he is willing to sell 
his interest, the landlord remaining 
with his rent reduced.”—Lord Long- 
ford in the ‘ Times.’ 
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may do something, will be sufficient, 
unless decisive measures are adopted 
by the Government to avert the ruin 
which is impending not only over poor 
ladies, but over whole families. It 
seems to me, if I may venture to say 
so, that nothing short of compensation 
from public funds will avail to save 
those whose incomes have almost dis- 
appeared in consequence of the action 
of the Land League, so long uncheck- 
ed, and which, even if they recover the 
shock, will be again seriously impaired 
by the proceedings of the Land Courts. 
It is unnecessary to say more on this 
head, and I only passingly allude 
to it in order to prove my point—that 
the whole question is of far wider 
range than the mere eleemosynary 
assistance to one class of sufferers, 
however deserving of sympathy.” 


As the operations of the Court go 
on, transferring from the landlord 
to the tenant the property on which 
the former has previously depended 
for a livelihood, it is obvious that 
distress must be spread far and 
wide throughout Ireland among 
classes that have not hitherto been 
accustomed to straitened circum- 
stances; and that a new problem 
will be added to the already in- 
exhaustible number of difficulties 
connected with that unfortunate 
country. 

Mr. Gladstone last year devoted 
a whole session to the condition 
of Ireland; it seems at present 
as though the Irish, not to be out- 
done in generosity, are to give him 
another this year in return. It is 
quite clear that when Parliament 
meets, all other questions will be 
dwarfed in comparison with the 
pee necessity that exists for 
ringing Ireland once more under 
the jurisdiction of the law. While 
assassination, arson, and intimida- 
tion continue to form the daily 
staple of Irish intelligence, the 
question of Parliamentary obstruc- 
tion, or even the important ques- 
tion of Mr. Bradlaugh’s admission to 
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the House, can well afford to wait. 
All parties in the House are now 
heartily ashamed of the standing 
reproach which Ireland casts upon 
our constitution, and are prepared 
for any course except to tolerate 
it longer. Britain is still ready 
to do justice to Ireland, but it 
is justice after the fashion of Sir 
George Jackson rather than after 
that of Mr. Gladstone. No Minis- 
try need come before the country 
with further proposals of concilia- 
tion until the Irish have been 
quieted, and disaffection perman- 
ently suppressed. We trust also 
that the Government will be called 
upon to take measures with regard 
to the promotion which comes from 
the United States to the rebellious 
agitation in Ireland. It is some 
time since the Fenian crusade in 
the United States passed the limits 
which Britain can well tolerate, 
and the period has arrived when 
the Republic ought to be reminded 
of the obligations which the good 
understanding between the two 
Governments involves. So long as 
the American Fenians inflame their 
countrymen in Ireland, there is 
little hope that any conciliatory 
efforts which our own Govern- 
ment can make will be crowned 
with success. In the trial and 
conviction of Most, the German 
socialist, for his eulogy on the 
assassination of the late Emperor 
of Russia, the Gladstone Govern- 
ment set an example of interna- 
tional obligation which it will do 
well to insist upon America fol- 
lowing; and when the funds from 
the States shall have been cut off, 
and the inflammatory journals and 
mob meetings put under, the task 
of governing Ireland will be greatly 
simplified. 

Throughout the whole of the 
Irish crisis the Conservative Op- 
position has conducted itself with 
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a generous consideration for the 
difficulties of the Government that 
stands out in the strongest possible 
contrast with the attitude which 
Mr. Gladstone while in office took 
up towards Lord Beaconsfield’s Ad- 
ministration. Both Lord Salisbury 
and Sir Stafford Northcote have 
impressed upon their party the 
necessity of supporting the Govern- 
ment in its endeavours to grapple 
with the disaffected and seditious 
elements in Ireland. If the Con- 
servative party has not followed 
this recommendation as far as it 
could have wished, it is because 
no opportunity has been afforded 
it by the Government. It is im- 
possible to support a Government 
that sits with arms folded while a 
nation is going to ruin, or whose 
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utmost exertion is the employ- 
ment of half-a-dozen extra police- 
men to quell the discontent of a 
whole country. When the Govern- 
ment is empowered to act with 
energy and determination, the loyal 
support of the Conservative party 
is the surest assistance that it has 
to depend upon. But under the 
pretence of supporting the Govern- 
ment in the restoration of order, 
we must be careful not to be led 
into complicity with the Premier’s 
Irish policy. Mr. Gladstone will 
have to settle his own account with 
Parliament and with the country; 
and we cannot accept the misfor- 
tunes of his Administration as any 
atonement for the unrighteous, self- 
ish principles on which his Irish 
policy has been based. 








